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This student text Cultural Continuity and . Change in 
Mexico' and the United States embodies two dj^stinct features — 
advance ^organizer and comparative methodology. The advance 
organizer is adapted from D, P. Ausubel's theory of reception 
learning, and is a systematic overview of the major ideas 
to be taught* Th^re are three levels of ^Qrganizers--unit, 
copter, and section. Zhese organizers appear on separate 
pages, preceded by the letters AO. ^7he study -and reading 
of the advance organizers may be omitted, but the theory 
of their use suggests that if the student first gains some 
* knowledge of what he is to study in depth, he acquires 
anchoring concepts to which more det/iled information may 
be subsequently adapted. 

^ / The second distinct featiire is ti^e compaxative approach, 
an adaptation, from ethnology, InsteacJ of two separate ac- ' 
counts of the history of Mexico and the history of the United 
States, an attempt is made to compare and . contrast , to point 
out similarities as well as differences, ai^d attempt to 
explain and not-' merely to describe. For this reason, most 
chapters are divid-ed dnto four chronological periods — pre- ^ 
Columbian^ colonial, nineteenth century, and contemporary — 
and the developments within t^ose periods presented and com- 
pared. Hopefully, the student will acquire not only useful 
knowledge about two important neighboring countries, but 
he will also acquire an explanatory system to help him under- 
stand why there are differences and similiarities in the 
cultures of the two countries* 

The 'pilot edition is lacking two 'features we hope can 
be added when funds become available. The first is a com- 
parative pictorial essay, which will helpj the student to 
visualize the comparisons described in the text. For ex- 
ample, one of the distinctive features on the >Jexican land- 
scape is the baroque church, with its flanking , towers and, 
dome .over the crossing. In contrast, the Georgian, single 
spired church, modeled after St. Martin's' in the Fields, ^ 
is a standard feature of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
United States. -Illustrations of this natiire will help the 
student to better conceptualize differences in the two 
cultures. , 

« 

The second feature we hope to add is a parallel text 
in Spanish, with English on one page and the Spanish text ; 
on the opposite. A bilingual text would thus not only 
serve the function of using Spanish ta teach children 
useful information about Mexico, .but it would demonstrate 
to children the utility of Spanish as a- language in- 
struction and not merely a literary form* 

11 
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This book now consists qf seven chapters, for a qua^rter 
pr semester course^ of study. In the event a teacher is 
unable to devote "this much time to* this comparative study 
of Mexico and the United States, it is suggested that the 
first f^w chapters be util^^^ed in conjiinctfion with either 
Chapter 5, 6, or 7. I 

Othej projected chapters include: ^ . 

Comparative Physiography 

'Cultural Perception and the Landscape ' 

'the Arts: Art,, Architecture, Crafts, Music ^ 

Educatidh 

Techno iogy*" / , 

Population / - I V 

' Two capitals — Mexico City and Washington,* C. 



The unit has three major objectives. The first relates 
to an increase in knowledge. As a result of this study, 
the student will acquire new facts, concepts," and general- 
izations about the history and culture of -Mexico and th6 
United State-s. The second objective relates to methodology. 
This book is a systematic comparative study of history and 
culture. The student is expected to develop skills in com- 
par.ative analysis and synthesis which h^ may transfer' to the 
study *of other cultures. 

The third objective belongs to the nebulous ar^ of 
understanding and appreciation, and is important though mo3?e 
difficult to measure than the twp cognitive obj^tives / 
previously described. tt is hoped thatj this study will 
contribute to a greater respect an^ understanding of cultural 
dif ferences-r-of Anglo of the Mexican heritag^e apd I^iexican 
-American of the Anglo heritage. This sense ofrespect. and 
mutual esteem is important for the development of democratic 
citizenship in sections of the country where lairge numbers 
of .Americans of Anglo and Mexican heritage come into contact. 
And it is important for' Americans of Mexican fteritagq to. 
Understanding the cul1:ura^ roots of 'their forbears while 
gaining a better-, appreciation of the English institutions 
which form the foundation their country — the United States 
of 'America . • . / 

And finally, i/c is ImportaiTt for hemispheric cooperation 
that the Lati^ American and Anglo worlds gain a better under- 
standing of each'^other. Contacts of trade, touri^sm, . in- 
vestment,' and migration are increasingly important while the 
United States is Increasingly portrayed in Latin America . 
unfavorably as the vulture of the North. Thus tn espousin'g 
a grea1;^r knowledge and appreciation of Latin ^erica by North 
Americans, it is also thought that Latin Americans might try 
to concurrently acquire a greater knowledge and appreciation 
of Amer4.can culture. ■ • , ** - 

^ . 12 . • • 
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But, a beginning nrust be made somewhere. The United 
States was. the first independent country in the Americas, 
and, in the' course of time, has become the largest and 
wealthiest, Americans of the United States can begin the 
process" of hemispheric tinder standing by more study of the 
history and culture of the Latin American countries. This 
book is designed to contribute, to this effort. 
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rKTRODDCTION 

It is the year 1500, a convenient time to mark the ' 
beginning of modem history in the West» That remarkable 
flowering of intellectual and aesthetic revival, the Renais- 
sance, had suffused* Europe with a^new life,-^ new spirit* ♦ 
But for the purposes of this story, two important achievements 
had occurred • One was consolidation. After a period of 
internal discord, two countries achieved a national unity- 
England under the l^dors and Spain under Isabelle and Ferdinand 
Soon they would become classic enemies, dynastic jealousies 
fanned by the religious differences which would pit Protes- 
tant England against Caiholic Spain. The second* event was 
one of expansion. The t^emarkable voyage of Columbus in 1492 
had set off a scr aitphe-^ discovery, exploration, conquest, 
and colonization. For almost a century Spain enjoyed a 
monopoly in America, ^transplanting to the new lands her 
language, religion, government, and econcsnic system. And 
then, tardily, England began to establish colonies on the - - 
Atlan4:ic seacoast of North America, finally ousting France 
from the continent*. Neither England nor Spain were destined 
to remain in control of the Western Hemisphere — the Spanish 
as well as British colonies revolted and begame independent. 
But independence did not, mean the end of British nor of Span- 
ish influence. The Western Hemisphere became a cat>tive of 
the European culture area through* colonization, divided into 
two major sub-cttitural arfeas known today as Latin America 
and Anglo America, eacVVith a distinct language and way of 
life. • - ' 

This text you arg about to study has two major themes. 
The first theme -is continuity. The second is change. For 
^the remarkable Jihing about culture is that it can change in 
^some ways and yet reniain the same, like 'the prcTverbial char- 
acter who remains mean and ^stingy even in his suit of new 
clothes. - * - * 

'The 'central character of our story is named Culture. 
Man, in- his physidal attributes, is everywhere* very much 
,the same. * Despite some differences in skin color and tex- 
ture of ;faair, biological man is the same: hfe w^lks uprig^it 
on two legs, has two arms and hands, and two eyes, nose, and 
mouth in a head tied to a torso by a short neck. He eats, 
he sleeps. He is born and he dies. .A not very remarkable 
animal, despite his bipedal locomotion and tool- using hands. 

4. , 

But those t6ol using hands, combined with a very re- 
markable brain arid a capacity for^ language, has permitted 
man to create for himself a specifil kind of world no other 
aftimal has. A world of culture — ^ world of artifacts', 
J^nosfliiedge, behaviors, values, beliefs, and feelings that 




vhe can. pass on ro his- young through learning. hrA despite* 
' tJie fact that stian ever^^where is rruch alike, the cultures 
he creates for hi^nself can be vastly different. He can 
^>quench his thirst by lapping 'up>*ater frc:::.a iiruddy pool, 
or sip an iced beverage frca Katerford cr^'stal. He can cut 
firewood to bum in a chimney, or nake coke to bum in a 
brazier. He can hunt or fam, ranch or gajrden* He can 
live in a cave or in a penthouse. And all of these ways 
of.- living he passes on to his children and his childiren to 
theirs. And although culture is not genetically transmitted, 
it is im^erited. One generation passes on to another its 
skills ai^ ^owledge as well as accuinuistion of houses, 
furniture, bric-a-brac, and other possessions laboriously 
achieved. 

Just why sor.e people nak^ certain adaptations ro their 
environment is n'ot known. But by the rire Western Europe 
energed fron rhe chrysalis of the Kindle Aces^ people in • 
England and Spain had becone zo think of theirselves as . 
Englishmen and Spaniards. After all, their lands were not 
the same and the verdant green of England contrasted sharply 
with arid brown of Spain. And while Saxon may have fought 
Korseman, he had not fought the Moor. Nor had nis country 
been for half a millenium subject of companion to Muslim- 
Berber influences. So each in his own land in his own way 
had made for himself a way of life that suited his needs. 
Arid young Englishir^n or Spaniard, chameleon -like, took on^ 
his culture and carried rt with him wherever he went, like - 
the worn but comfortable coat it vas. And ^o it wa^ that 
one day George Washington set a precedent for tw^o terms as 
President of the United Stares and withdrew to his Mount 
Vernon plantation on the Potomac. In Mexico Iturbide had 
himself proclaimed emperor and initiated half a cen.tury of 
political strife. -SucTi a cpntrast over-simplifies the com-, 
plex processes of culture pontinuity, but ^it dramatizes # 
the fact that the legacy of Englahd and of Spain did not 
end with their loss of political control. ♦ 

• * In the process of >transplanting and grpwth in the New 
World, both English and Spanish cultures changed. There . 
'Was the adaptation to the new environment and there were 
changes in Europe • The England of George ill was not the 
same England as in the days of Elizabeth, nor was the Spain/ 
of Charles VP. the same as the Spain of Isabelle and Ferdi- 
nand. And in less than half a century 500 years will have 
elapsed since Cortes began liJus- first march to TenQffh^4-tlan , 
and 400 years sin^^ Jamestown was founded. There has been 
time for t}\e cultural roots to set and to nurture a rich 
branching^. So in technology, business, and government as 
well as in the more mundane ways of living, there has been 
time to change. In this process of change, two new cultures 
have emerged, Mexican and American. . The people of both . 
nations can be proud of what their forefathers have shaped. 
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But in the shaping, they hare retained the legacy of' Eng- 
land and Spain which inake^the cultures of the two countries 
different despite the hoiriagenization of twenteith century 
industrialization, siodern technologj', and business. 
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UiriT OPGA2JIZER ' ' 

.CDLTURAL CONTJ^TJITY A2iD CHA>;GE IK MEXICO^ AITO THE CIJITED STATES 

This book has two main themes, given in the titie* 
Can you locate the words thai naise these ideas? The first 
idea is that the cultures of Mexico and the United States 
have many traits which can be traced back to the Spanish 
and English colonizers. This idea is expressed by* the words 
cultural continuity > rne second idea is that cultures do 
not remain rne sair.e, but change in tiire. Thus the cultures " 
of Kexico and the United States are similar tc ^those- of 
Spain and England, but are p.ot the sar.e. 

Take, for exanple, language: Mexicans speak Spanish, 
and Americans, English. But the lang^aage is not the same. 
A Mexican can talk with a Spaniard, just as an American can 
talk with an Enciishi?3.n, but both Mexican Spanish and Amp/r- 
ican English have changed in stress, pronunciation, and in 
word usage. ' * 

> 

But what is culture? r:hat is it that is stable and- 
yet changes? The first chapter is devoted to th^e concept 
of CULTURE, the big idea that .anthropologists used, to refer 
to the total* way of life of a peopleV^ from language *and t 
games to work and housing* The next chapter 'then m,oves on 
to examine the processes 'of CULTURAL CHANGE, You will learn 
the reasons why cultures do not remain the same. The third 
chapter develops the idea of CULTURAL HERITAGE — the fact 
that modern day Americans and Mexicans are what they aire 
because they have a past, a history expressed though 
different cu^^res. 

.Each of the ne;5;t chapters take up a particular aspect 
' of culture to show how cultures remain stable wh^-le change 
occurs. , , ' ' 

LANGUAGE is the subjec.t of Chapter IV; R£LIGI<^ 
Chapter V, LAi^D TEl^JRE^ Chapter VI, and POLITICAL /NSTf*PUTIONS, 
Chapter VTl^ Language is the most important aso^t of culture. 
Sec ause it is the way men transmit their ideas. They not 
only communicate in the present, but the pa^t speaks through 
.written ^ecoi^ds and archeological remains* that are int^- 
preted in terms of Icinguage. Language, which separates 
Mexico -and the United States, into two different speech * , 
communi-ties, is tr^ most important means of raaintaiiling 
cultural identity. - ^ * 

At jthe time Mexico aind th6 United States were colonized, 
religion was one of- the most important parts of the culture. 
Aztec, Eastern Woodland Indian, Spanish Cathoirc, and 
English Protestant — all had their way of life shaped by 
ideas of God and -right conduct, punishment and redemption. 
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sin and salvation that seSxr^s far rensoved frcn today when 
a minority of people go to church and shopping" centers open 
on Sunday, Yet in nany ways our ideas ^of virtue cind the 
good, of the way to behave, ana the justification of pun- 
ishment are derived from our religious heritage. 

Until the twentieth century in the United States, and 
even now in Mexico^ the basis of the economy was agricultur 
rather than 'industrial. The system of owning land and the 
organization of labor related to land influenced not merely 
the way of inaking a living, but the whole social structure. 
7hus the feudaiTlike land tenure systec of Mexico and the 
srnali^vner^per^to;: fan::' in the United States influenced 
more than econQ?5ics — land tenure was related to the class 
system/ economic development, and the issue of political 
^power, the control of the* state. 

The last chapter in the present book is devoted to 
political institutions. It shows the diverse influences 
of centralization in Mexico a*id decentralization in the 
United States, It shows the relationship of representation 
to the de\^elopmenr o^ democratic institutions, Mexico as 
well as the United. States today have, republican and demo- 
cratic forms "of government, but they are different. In the 
process of cultural development, Mexicans and Americans 
have developed political institutions which meet their 
needs in ways which reflect their different cultures. 

The cultures of the United^ States and Mexico reflect 
their heritage^and the processes of change, giving to each 
nation a distinct personality and character. Understanding 
these differences- may contribute to more* effective Mexican- 
American cooperation. 
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Chapter I 
CULTURE 
CSiapter Organizer 



Culture is the man-niade part of .life that a group of 
people learns and passes oh to the younger laeiabers of ' the 
group. The things that people believe , 'make , and do are 
all part of- culture. 

Enculturation is the process of learning about one's 
dvn culture. When a chil^ in the United States learns to 
speak the English language iron his parents, he is being 
.enculturat^d. -i^Tnen a child m Mexico learns to speak 
Spanish from his parents, he is being enCulturated. 

Culture is different from heredity and different frois 
biologi^l needs. Culture is learned whereas hereditary 
characteristics and biological needs are with the child 
from birth, learning to eat in a certain way is cultural. 
Having a certain color of skin is hereditary. Being 
th4rsty is a biological need. 

% 

Language is an important part of culture. it enables 
.jnan to learn a great deal about the past and helps him 
prepare for- the future. "Other ' animals do not 'have language 

.<j ' 

Man is the only animal who has culture. Man has the 
ability to think on a much higher level than any other 
animal. Language helps man to think and- to control the 
things around him* Man' has discovered • and invented things 
to help him control the environment. He has created ways 
of Rowing and storing food so that he will' not go hungry. 

Th^re a-re some cultural needs that are found, in every^ 
culture in the world. These are ca^^led cultural universals . 
Language is a cultural universal" because all cultures have 
language. , . - <f # . • 

Cul^^re is made up of many different traits. A fork 
is a trait and .so is a way of holding a fork. Different 
cultures have different trait«. These differenced are 
called variations. 
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CHAPTER I 
CULTURE 



Culture IS the way of life or a grouo of oeoole. 
Culture IS that part of the grpuo's way of iif^ that is 
man-made. It consists of the things, that the -Deoole have 
learned to do, to believe, to value, and to enjoy' 
throughout the group's history. 

The habits, customs, and even the ways of thinking ' 
of a group are part of its culture.. The tools, skills; 
objects, ana institutions are part of culture, too. The 
language people speak, the way they eat, the way they 
dress, and the way they make, a living are 4art of a group's 
culture. Even the games they play, the hiusUc they ^ing-, 
the- stories they tell,, and the pictures the^ paint are 
part' of culture. The ways they organize their families, 
culture <=hildren, and worship God are all .part'' of 

> «' 

Culture is Learned 

Culture is that part of a group's way _Df. life that is 
man-made. People 4re not born -with culture"; they must 
learn it. People /teach their culture to other people so * 
we can say that people transmit cultureT 

Learning the ways of one's culture is 'called 
enculturation. Enculturation begins when a child is very 
young. He learns the language, games, and ideas about ' 
eight and wrong of his culture while he is growing -up He 
learns the proper way of eating in his culture. He learns 
What clothes to wear and how to wear them according to the 
custom of his group. — 

Children learn a" great deal about .their culture from ' 
other children but they learn most abQut it from older" 
people. They -learn about., their culture from their parents, 
relatives, teachers., and other adults. Culture is passed 
on or transm-itted from generation to generation. Adults* 
are members of one generation while children are members * 
of a younger gen^ation. The transmission of culture from" 
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generation ro generation simply means that older people 
pass on their culture's ways to younger children 
Enculturation is the process of a younger generation 
learning the ways of their culture from an older generation. 

Biology 

%. 

'Culture is that part of a group's way of life that is 
man-made and that is learned. There are some things .cLbout 
groups of people that are-" not man-made and that -are not * 
learned. These things should not be confused with culture. 

Man has certain biological characteristics. They are 
biological because man is born with them. They are ^not 
cultural 'because tney are Aot man-made and they are "not 
learned. The biwluaical characteristics of man can -be 
placed in two grc^ups^ heredity and biological needs. 

Hereditary characteristics are th'ose which are 
inherited from bn^.'s oarants. Color of eyes, hair, and 
skin are hereditary d^aracteristics'.^ They are not 
cultural because people do not learn them. 

Biological needs are wants that all* living things have 
and that cannot be ignored. All men have the same 
biological needs. All men 'need food , ..water , and shelter » / 
from cold' or ba^d weather, • ' - ^ , 



This book is about cultural change. Biological needs 
and hereditary traits are no't pare of cultural change. ' 

Only Man has Language 

Language is a part of culture and culture is learned. 
These two fact^ are related because people learn a great 
deal about their culture through language. Language is 

> the use- of symbols to communicate meaning. Language can be 
written and.^±±Ljian be spoken. Language can help a person 
understand things chat -he has not "actually experienced 

♦ himself. ^ ' * 

Here is an example qf how language can help peop^le 
^ learn about s^e€hi- g that they have nojfe seen themselves. 
Do you know anything about George Washington? Of course 
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you do. You probably know quite a bit about him even' 
though you have never seen him yourself. You learned 
about hirn through language. If someone told you about 
George Washington they used oral or spoken language, if 
you read about him you used written language. Either way 
you learned through language. , \^ . "^^^ ■ 

as ^o^tSfrn^^K''^? P^^P^^a^^ the fkure as well 

as to learn about the past. Hetfe is an exampiJ^of how 
people can use language -to prepare, for the future. Boy and 
Girl Scouts study first aid so that they will know how to 
help someone wno is hurt if an accident occurs. Language 
IS used .to help people prepare for problems and situations 
that they have not faced before, 

Oth^r animals cannot prepare themselves for situations 
or problems that they have not faced before. Only man can 
do this. This IS because only man has language. Man tises 
language to transmit his culture. Animals have no language 
so the^ cani?ot trab^mit culture. yi^aye 

^ Some animals do.cpmfhunicate witJj one another. They can 

make sounds tha± warn '.against danger, or show anger or fear? 

- but they G^iinot learn about what happened' before they were 
bprn and thfey cannot imagine the future because they have, no 
language . 

' -Other animals- lea^n most about their ways bf living by 
copying or imitating their parents. Their lack of language 
limits them to learning only -abouf what- is happening at the 
present. These animals cannot teach their young about " ' 
anything they haven't experienced themselves. 

» < 

• Only Man has Culture 

Man is different from-other animals'" because- only man 
has language. Man is different from other animals in other 
ways too. Man is the smartest animal in the world. No 
other 'animal has the ability to think like man does. Man's- 
^bility to think comes' from his brain. -Man,' s "brain is 
different from other animals' brains. Man has a larger 
.. brain for his size than aqy other animal. V^en the to~tal 
size of the animal is . considered , his brain weighs more ' 
than that of any ether animal.. Man has the- ability -to 
learn, things .thdt other animals -cannot learn because of- his * 
brain. 

22 ' 
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One of the ways that man is different from f>ther 
animals is that only man makes and uses tools skillfully. 
He .can do this for two reasons; his bra4.n provides the 
intelligence, and he HKs-^developed a hand with an opposable 
thumb that cctn grasp and hold. things. Try holding a bat 
and hitting a ball without qlosing your thumbs .around the 
handle. The th\imb-f inger grasp gives a firmer grip than*- 
a finger grasp. Try threading a npedle v^hout using 
your thumb. Much finer coordination is only possible from* 
using the thumb and index finger together. 

Man uses his ability to control things around him* 
He does not simp3.y react to his environment , or things 
around him, like other .animals do. Man discovers ahd 
invents things to control his environment. Man discovered 
certain fruits and vegetaifles that grew wild. He invented 
ways of improving these foods and of keeping insects off - " 
-of them. He also invented ways qf preserving the fooas so 
he would have something _ to eat during the .season when the 
crops do not grow. 



Cultural. Universal s 

- ^' • * 
All groups of men throughout the world have, cultjure 
This means that all groups have ways of living which they 
learn and pass on to the younger generation. This is true 
of traditional "cultures as well as. of modern cultures. 
Traditional Cultures are those cultures which have not 
changed very much for hundreds or even thousands of years. 
Modern- cultures are those which* have.' changed very rapidly 
in the past hundred years.' All groups, r'egardless of 
.their way of living^ 'have culture. 

Culj:ural universal s are those cultural needs that are * 
^ound.in every culture. Language is a, cultural universal 
because all cultures ' have ways of communicating. Technologv 
is a universal because all -cjiltures have ways of making 
things. Economy i? a universal because all cultures have 
ways of exchanging goods ^nd services. Family is a 
universal because all cultures' 'have families. Religion is 
a universal because all cultures believe in the super- 
natural. Value is a universal because all cultures have 
standards of right and wrong. ' 



f 

Cultural Trait Variations 



Culture is made up of many different traits. A trait 

IS an laidividual item of culture. An object used in a 

cultur|, such as a fork, is a trait. A way of behaving, 
such >«f holding the fork in the right hand, is also a 
trait.fe. 

I, • ' 

dljltural needs found in cultures throughout the world 
^^^.^^■^^^ universals and individual items of culture are 
callefi traits. Traits may be. thought of as STsecific 
exarapj.es of a universal, in a particular culture. Different 
cultures have different traits. These differences are 
ealled trait variations- ; 

English and Spanish are language' traits . Language 'is 
a cultural universal but language traits often vary from 
one culture to another. In other words, different laftguages 
are often spoken in different cultures. The orimary 
language of the United States is English while the primary 
la.nguage of Mexico is Spanish. r- - j 

■ Material Culture 

Cultural traits can be divided into two groups? 'those 
belonging to the material- culture and" those belonging to 
the ricinnia|:erial culture. . 

The term material culture is used to describe all of 
the. traits of a -culture tk^ are man-made and i:hat can be 
seen or touched. Man-made eraits are called 'artifacts. 
Some artifacts that are part of the cultures of tihe United 
States and Mexico are. hammers, plows ,■ saws , chairs , tables, 
and guns. 

' ■Some cultures have more material traits than others.' 
Cultures that have a High level of technology usually have 
the greatest number and variefiy of material traits. 
Technology is the way that things are made. A high level 
of technology means that machines are used to make many 
things and that energy such as gas, oil, coal and 
electricity is available to provide the power for the 
machines to make things. 
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The higher the level of technology, the sore numerous 
* and complex are the artifacts. A power ditch digger is an 
excoaple of a complex artifact while a shovel is an example 
of a simple axtifact. A culture that has -a, high level of 
technology can make more ninneirous and more complex 
artifacts. It has a rich material culture* A rich 
material culture is one- that has a large. number of ai;tifacts 
as well as many cojnplex. airtifacts. 

Some cultures have a verj'* small narerial culture. 

Th^y have few artifacts because they have a low level of 
^technology. That is, they do not have a great deal of 
'energy for power and they do not have many complicated 

machines. 



Nomnaterial Culture 

' Culture is made up of more than ^ust material traits 
or artifacts. It is also made up of the way that, people 
act. The way people act is called behavior . ' The way" 
people behave is determined by what they believe. Every 
culture has certain beliefs about right and wrong. ^ Beliefs 
•are pf ten called values. Nonmaterial culture is not ^made 
up of artifacts'. Sfcnmaterial traits can^not be touched 
because they are ^ways *of behaving rather* than objects. 
Nonmaterial ttaits are just as important as material traits. 

^ There are variations in the nonmaterial traits of ^ 
cultures just as .there are. variations in ^^the material ) 
traits.'' One universal is different' in Mexico than it is in \ 
the United States.' The present is the time that, has the / 
greatest value in the culture of iMexico. Finishing a 
conversation with an old friend may be more important ^to 
Mexicans than being on* time for an appointment with a 
doctor. In the* United States just the opposite is the 
custom. .Most people in the United States would, not stay 
and finish a conversation with the friend if they have an 
appointment to see a doctor. They would think that it is 
more 'important to be on time for the ^pointment. One 
custom is not better than the? other. They 'are simply 
trait variations. One trait is», acceptable in Mexico and 
the other is acceptable in the -United States. 
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Conclusion 



Culture is the. way of life that people learn and pass 
on to^the youx>ger members of the grbup. Enculturati^on' 
takes place as people learn their culture. . 

Only man Jias culture .because opAy man has language and 
the ability to make things to, control' hi 5 environment, 

• Cultural universals are those needs that aA found in 
all cultures throughout the world. ^ Each culture is niade 
up of different traits. Traits vary fron culture to 
culture . I 

The materi*al culture, consisting of artifacts, can be 
seen or touched. The nomnaterial culture*^ -consists* df 
traits, that cannot be seen or touched. Ideas, beliefs,. and 
values are part of the nonmatjerial culture. 
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Chapter . II 
CULTURAL CHANGE 
Chapter Organizer 



All cultures change . No culture remains the same* 
Old ways are replaced by new ways. Modernization is the 
rapid replacement of the old with the n^w, \ 

There are four ways new things are brought into a 
culture to bring about cultural change* These four ways • 
are discovery^ invention, diffusiort.^d acculturation* 

^ Discovery is^ finding out S(!>mething already in existence 
but not known before. Finding gold in California in 1848 
IS called a discovery. The gold was in the streams and 
mountains of California but people did not know it was 
there. 

, An invention is the use of knowledge to make something 
The electric light bulb was an Invention. Previous . 
knowledge about the energy of electricity was applied to 
making a new way of lighting. , ' ' ^ 

Diffusion is the process of a trait moving from one 
culture to another. The Navajo Indians use designs in 
silye;r which are €ound in Arabia. They were brought' to 
Spain by Arabs and adopted by Spaniards. The Spaniards 
brought the designs with them to the Southwest where they * 
were copied by Navajo silversmiths and became part of the 
Navajo culture. * ' ^ ; 

Acculturation is the adoption of the traits of one 
culture by .mother culture as a result of contact between ' 
cultures. Frequently traits are shared, that is, both 
cultures adopt some of ^:he other's traits. The Spanish 
invaders of Mexico brought their Spanish culture to the ^ 
Indian land. Many Spanish an3 'Indians came in contact 
with one another* Each culture 'adopted many of the traits 
of the other culture. • From the Spanish v^the Indians 
adopted the Roman ^tholic religion and the;Spanish 
language. From the Indians, the Spanish adopted* many new 
foods and sotne Indian words. 
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• The sharing of cultural^ traits between two cultures 
as a result of contact is not at the sane rate^ Osually 
the conquering culture has a iriore powerful government /and 
forces more traits on the weaker culture than it adoplbs. 
This was true in Mexico, where the Spanish conquerors ' 
destroyed the Aztec gove^-niaent • The Spanish also had a 
higher level of technoloay in^^enas of* iron tools 'and 
weapons.^ 

* All of the traits of a culture do not change at the 
same rate. Some traits change faster than otheif§* Traits 
of ^a culture consist of two major zyr^es — matrerlal traits - 
^ and nonmaterial trarits*. Material 'traits are thi-ngs which ' 
can be touched and seen; nonmareriai traits a^e behaviors 
and beliefs. Material rraits often change faster than 
notimaterial rraits. In Mexicg, the Indians aave ud their 
flint, knives for steel kni%*es before they gave ac their^ 
Indian language for Spanish. Knives are' material traits ; 
language is a nonmareriai trait. 

A culture is a stable way of behaving/ If too many 
traits chanjge in too short a period of tune, cultural 
stability is lost. Cultural stability comes from knowing 
how to behave in a culture. This comes from people 
knowing what to expect from others/ and what others exoecf 
from them. The Spanish conquest of Mexico destroyed the 
government and the religion of the^ Indians. It took x^ars 
to create new systems in which Mexican^ of Spanish^and 
Indian origin could work ;together as Mexicans.' 

Cultures in both the United States and Mexico contain 
many such examples of cultural- lag. Cultural lag happens 
when traits of a culture no longer fifor wor.k together 
well. 'This, happens when some traits* change .faster than 
others . ' , . • 

« Acceleration ' of change is th^ steed up of charige. It 
usually occurs when a culture has many traits. The more 
traits in a culture, the 'more likely it is that there will* 
be new inventions and discoveries. /The more inventions and 
discoveries there are, the more the culture will change. 
There was "more diffusion and more invention in the United 
States than in Mexico, and thus the rate of change in the 
United States has been accelerated. 
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Planned chamge is the purposeful' bringing about of 
changed There aure aany instances of planned change in 
Mexico and the United States • Mexico* recently planned and 
completed a siibway system for Mexico City* It was planned 
as d, way to l>elp solve the city's transportation problem. 

All change is not welcomed, sometimes jut is resisted . 
People do not always want change. In both Mexico and the 
United States there are people who resist new ways of 
doing things* Some people in these two coxintries will not"^ 
use modem farm machinery like tractors* 

In both Mexico and the United States there are parts ' 
of the cultures that are much like, they were a hundred 
years ago. In Mexico, there are Indians who do not want 
to be like r&odern Mexicans. in the United States, there 
are places where people live like their ancestors lived .in 
the early nineteenth century* But in both countries, most 
people want those changes which will bring them better 
houging, more food ^nd clothing, and more chances to enjoy 
a higher standard of giving. 
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' CHAPTER II 
CULTURAL XHAKGS 



Cultur es Oxange'. 



Cultxires do Hot rena-in the same. 'They are continually 
changing. Sone. cultures change raipidly WhjLle others chainge 
'slwiy.. Old ways of doing things are called traditional . 
A farmer in the United States or Kexico who still uses a 
hoe or a horse or mule drawn plow is farming in the 
traditional ;<ay. 

New ways of doing things are called .modern. A farmer, 
in the United States or Mexico, who .uses a tractor, a 
niechemical plow, harrw, ajid harvester's fanning in a 
modern way. 

When a group, of people change -their way of living by 
using modem rather than traditional ways of doing things 
we say that their culture is- modernizing. Modernization 
is taking place' in cultures all over the world. Every 
culture in the world is using artifacts now that they did 
not use yeatrs ago. 'Every culture in the world has beliefs 
and behaviors that they did not have years ago. - t 

This book is aibout how two nations aire changing and 
are becoming more modem. It is about the p^roces^es of 
culttzral change' in -Mexico amd the- United States'. 
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Causes of Cultnral Change 

• * * 

Section Orgaruzer 

There are four causes of. cultural change • They are 
discovery, invention^ diffusion, and acculturation • • 
Discovery cmd invention are changes that cos^e from within 
a culture • Diffxision and acculturation a,re ""changes that 
are fxoia outside th.e culture. 

piscoTOry is .finding out sQiaething that already exists 
but tiiat xs'not knovm* It is an addition to knowledge • 
The discovery of gold in Ifexico and the United States caiised 
changes in the cultures of the two countries . 

Invention is -the new use of knowledge. It is the 
combination of two or more cultural traits into something 
new. The electric light bulb, which was invented in the 
United States, is a combination of knowledge about 
electricity ajid about the ability of wire to conduct 
electricity. The Mayan Indian calendar, vhich was invented 
in Mexico, was a result of combining a knawledge of nutmbers 
and agronomy. 

« 

Cultural^ change results from invention .more than it 
does from' discovery . 

Diffusion is the process of a trait moving from one 
culture to another.- Mamy. Mexican' food traits have diffused 
to the United States. Many United States autoiaobile traits 
have diffused to Mexico. - . 

* * . » • 

Diffusion between cultures that have close' contact over 
a lon'g period of time is called acculttiration . A great deal 
of acculturation took place between the Indian and Spanish 
cultures in Mexico. Very little acculturation took place 
between the indian^and English cultures in 'the United States^ 
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Cause^lof Cultural Change 



• 



There are four ^causes of cultural change. They are 
discovery/ invention, diffusion; and acculturation. 
Discovery and invention are changes that coise from within. - - 
a culture. . 

Discovery ♦ • 

Discovery is finding out soiriething already' in existence 
but not known before. It is an addition to knowleclgf., The 
Indians of .Mexico discovered gold in tne mountains ^nd 
streams of the northern part of the countiry. The gold ^had 
always been there but its presence was unknown to the 
culture until it was discovered by them. Gold was also 
discovered in several places in the United States. 
California and Georgia are two states- in which gold was 
discovered. ^ As in Mexico, the gold had always been there 
but its presence was unknown to the culture until it was 
found or discovered. 

The discovery of gold in Mexico and in the United 
Staies contributed to cultural change in the two countries • 
It encouraged the Spaiiish to settle in Mexico and to 
conquer the Indians so they could get the gold. It 
encouraged thousands of people in the United States to 
ru9h.to California in 1849 to get gold. Many of these 
people stayed there and settled permanently. This led 
to statehood a short time later. 

Invention ' 

^^^^^^ ^ 

Invention is the-^w use of knowledge. It is the 
combination of two or more cultural traits into something 
new. An automobile is an invention because two traijis, 
the four-wheeled. carriage and the internal combustion* 
engine,^ were combined to make something new. The invention 
of the 'alitomobil^ changed the culture of the United States. 
Maiiy new'industrie^ 'have been created to make automobile 
parts, tS- repaid automobiles, and to provide automobile 
fia^urahce^ ^ The, invention, of the automobile may have 
changed 'ihe pijlture of the -United States as much as any 
othar ;inyeptiQft. • 



i JiQZtg agb; the Mayain Indians of Mexico con±)ined their 
;owle4ge of njimbe>*§ arid astrononqr and invented a calendar 
that--wa$^;J^ 5Some. ways superior to the calendar being used 
iii Europe at' that time* " This invention changed the Mayan 
cu^iture.^ The -piacq^le xised Jthe calendar to decide when to 
piant and )w^?cvest crops. 
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Thomas Edison, one of America's best known inventors/ 
used hxa )cnowledge about. the energy of elfectricity and of 
the ability of wire to conduct electriciN^y to invent the 
electric light bulb* The invention of thfe electric light, 
bulb changed the culture of the United States* Electric 
lights gave off niore light than the gas lights that were' 
being usefd at that time and were safer than gas lights 
Many people began using electric lights m their ho^s'and 
businesses . 

There are several factors which help bring about 
discoveries and inventions in a culture/ Trait inventory, 
education, and demand are three of these factors. 
. Inventory refers to the amount of traits in a culture. 
Some cultures have larger trait inventories than others. 

More inventions come from cultures with many traits 
than from cultures with few traits. The more traits a 
culture has, the greater tba chances of them being combined 
into new inventions. More inventions come from the United 
States than from Mexico because the culture of the United ' 
States has more traits to combine* Anothe^^ reason that 
there are more inventions in the United States than in ^ 
Mexico is due to the higher level of education * Itore 
people attend school in the United States than in Mexico 
and they go to schoorl for a greater^ number of years * ' As 
the United States and Mexico both inqrease the ntimbers of 
their traits and imptove 'and expand their^ educational 
systems more and more inventions- will come from the two 
cultures. ■ _ 

Inventions are not- limited to the material culture. 
Some inventions are part of the nonmaterial culture* Social 
security was an invention in the nonmaterial culture of the 
Uhitec^, States* v It is :a way oT paying retirement and 
survivots benefits* 

Nonmaterial inventions Are often not welcomed by many 
people in a culture* Many people, were opposed to social 
security when it. was first introduced to the cQlture of 
the United States. Employers did not- want to pay & percent 
of the en^loye6*s salary for retirement benefits, and 
employees did -not want to have money tciken from their pay 
check as their contribution* 
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Social security became an accep^d trait because of 
the d e ma n d for a way of providing i/Ccome for retired workers 
•and their dependents. Demand refer? to the desire of the 
people to have a trait. 

The ejido system of land, ownership was an invention in 
the nonmaterial culture of .Mexico. It was a plan to tcike 
much of the land away from the rich who owned it and divide 
it among the many poor people who were landless. It was 
not a completely new invention because it was an adaptation 
of the system of land ownership that the Indians had^^used 
before the Spanish came to Mexico. Under the ec'ido .system, 
the land is owned by the government but the people may use 
it. Many wealthy landowners in Mexico opposed this 
invention. 

. More cultural change takes place as a resu.lt of 
invention than of discovery. But neither invention nor 
discovery are the majbr causes of cultural change. Most - 
chahges come from other cultures rather than from within • 
the culture. Many traits in the cultures of the United 
States and Mexico came from other ^countr-ies. Both the 
United States and Mexico use ^l^ss -that was invented in 
Egypt, 'silk from China, cotton from India^ and the cotton 
jenny and loom from England. These are only a few of the 
many traits that are common in both the United States and 
Mexico that came 'from other countries. 

Cultures that are isolated from others change very 
slowly because they /have little contact with others and 
their changes come only from discovery .and invention. ^ Very 
few cultures are isolated in' the world today. Most .cultures 
have contact with others and cKanges occur a,s a result of 
these contacts. Cultural change as a. result of contact i, 
with other cultures can taike two forms — diffusion and 
acculturation. ^ • ^ 

Diffusion . 

Diffusion i^ the process of a trait moving from one 
•culture to another. Diffusion often takes place when there 
is trade between cultures. Many traits *from the United 
States have diffused to Mexico. Automobiles/ soft drinks f 
and appliances made in the United States are now part of 
the culture of Mexico as a result of diffusion. 
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Many cultural traits of Mexico are also part of the ' 
culture of the United states as a -result of diffusion. 
Mexican foods such^. as tacos, tortillas, and enchiladas - • 
and Mexican art work such as silverworkr, leatherwork, and 
pottery are popular. in the United States. 

Diffusion also takes place from trade, war, intjer--^ 
marriage, travelers, newspapers, radio, television, and 
motion pictures. 

Often diffusion takes place in both qirections wh'en"-' 
two cultures come into contact. They each adoot some of ' 
the traits of the other culture. -When Kit Carson and 
other mountainmen came into contact with Indians in the 
United States over one hundred years ago diffusion took 
place. The mountainmen traded steel kn-ives to the^dians 
m return for furs. As a result, steel knives became a 
trait in the Indian culture and the' wearing o'f furs became 
a trait in the culture of the mountainmen. 

t ^ 

•Cultures seldom adopt, all of the' traits of another 
culture. Instead, they select .some for adoption and reject 
othfers. The Indians of the southwestern United States \ 
adopted the use of the horse from the Spanish but did not 
adopt the use of the saddle. Some of the Indians of Mexico 
adopted the plow and other tools of the Spanish 'but did^ot 
adopt many of the Spanish crops. ' 

As traits diffuse from one cult&ce to-e&iother they often 
change in some way. Some of the traits of the Spanish 
culture which diffused to Mexico were the use of religious 
paintings and statues in the churches. The church paintings 
and statues in Mexico are different from those found in the 
churches of Spain. The skin color and features of Christ 
and the saints in Mexican art work niakes them .look Indian. 
Even some of the crucifixes are made to resemble corn, husks. 
These changes in Spanish art traits occurred ^when the 
Indians interpreted Spanish religious art. ■ 

Diffusion is not limited to the sharing of traits 
between two cultures, that have contact with one another. 
Sometimes traits diffuse around the world. The -use of 
tobacco is such a trait. ^ Tobacco was first used fcy the 
Indians of America. Its 'use diffused to Europe and then 
to Asia. From there it diffused to the Eskimo cultures of 
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Korth Aiaerica. The diffiision of tobacco from the Americsm 
Indians to the Eskiraos was not a result of direct contact ^ 

. between those cultures ♦ It was a result of contact between 

' many cultures, . ' , 

* ' 

^^When cultural contact occurs oyer a long period of 
time 7; the process of traits transferring from one culture 
to another is called acculturation, . Acculturation took 
place between the Spanish and the Indians of Mexico. The 
cultures maintained close contact with each other over a 
long period of time. Many traits diffused from ope 
culture to the other* Each group maintained many of 
' its previous ways of living but adopted many of the other 
group's ways- too. Some of the Spanish traits that are 
part of the culture of Mexico today are the Roman Catholic 
religion, the Spanish language, the'' use of5^domestic 
animals for farming, and the physical ^layout of villages. 
Some Indian traits that are part of th^ culture of Mexico 
today 5re types of common food, artwork, some house types, 
and many' farming practices'. 

Limited acculturation also took place between the 
early colonists of Jamestown, Virginia and the Indians led 
•by Chief Powhatan. These two cultures had close contact 
over a long period of time. The colonists adopted many 
the traits of the Indian culture in order to keep from 
starving and freezing. to death. They learned to plant 
corn from the Indians. They also learned to' bxiild huts 
that would keep out the snow and some of the cold. The - 
Indians adopted many of the traits of the English colonists* 
They learned to use guns, iron cooking pots, and other iron 
implements such as the iron tomahawk. . • 

Acculturation does not take place merely becauses 
cultures occupy the same territory, and people of different 
cultures come in contact with each other. Some religious 
groups in t^e United States, such as the Amish and the 
Mennonites, maintain their oVn beliefs and customs even * 
though they have close contact with people of the dominant 
American culture. * ' . 

Old Amish use *'*::he horse and buggy rather than 
automobiles and they dress in a style that is traditional 
for their group. They make selective rather than wide 
use of electricity;, machinery, and other traits that are ^ 
used extensively in 'the dominant culture of the United 
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states. The Amish and Menaonites maintain their cultural 
Identity by rejecting the culture of the majority, and by 
•selecting only those traits which can be made a part of 

■ tneir way of life. , -■ ' ■ - 

■ , ■ • - 

There are some examples of cultural contact without 
acculturation in Mexico, too. Some Indian communities 
maintain their own language, dress , ""beliefs ," and other ways 
tljat are different from those of t^e dominant culture of " 
Mexico. An example is a , group of Mixtec Indians who live 
in Santo Domingo barrio in the town of Juxtlahuaca' in the ■ 
state -of Oaxaca, Mexico., The group has maintained its own 
.culture and has not been acculturated into the dominant 
culture of Mexico. These Indians speak, the native Indian 
language, Idixteco, rather than Spanish unless they are 
dealing with merchants, priests ,'^and other townspeople 
outside their cultural group. . • • 

The men continue to wear white cotton, long sleeved, 
collarless shirts that are homemade and trousers that 
reach to midcalf wher«S^ they are tied.. At the top, the 
trousers are secured at 'the waist "by wrapping and tying 
at the back. They wear leather sandals called huarc2<;h-e8 
on their feet and sombreros on their heads. The women 
wear white cotton blouses and printed cotton skirts *hich 
reach almost to the -ground. They cover their heads and 
shoulders with dark blue cotton shawls called rebozos.. 
Most i^ixtec Indian women in the barx^io wear shoes. 
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When these people afe.sick they prefer to go to one 
of the local curers, rather than to a prof essiopally 
trained doctor. They believe that illness is bausec 
evil spirits. ' 
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Cultural Stability and Cultural Lag 
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Section Organizer. 

, -Cultural s tabi liAys ^bccurg wheiii^ people know' what is* 
expected -of them in their culture. * The more a culture 
stays^the same, the more stable it is. Mexico and the 
United^St^tes became less stable after the Eurqpeams 
arrived. Both cultures are now changing rapidly and many 
people do not know what behavior is expected of them. 
When people in Mexico and the United States -<^ove or change 
jobs / . cultural stability is decre^ed. 

Cultural lag is the lack of fit among traits. All of 
the parts of a "culture do not change at the same rate. 
When some traits change more rapidly than others, cultural 
lag results. An example of cultural lag is today's 
concern with ppllution. In the United States — and other 
industrial countries — people became concerned about 
pollution caused by industrial waste long after the country 
had industrialized. * ^ ^ 
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Cultural Stability and Cultural Lag 



- Cultural Stability ' ' ' . 

* 

* ^ Culture is the way of life o'f a grouo of peoplk. 

^- ymte the culture stays the' s^e, -tl^'eas'iir It ''is for^^ 
people to do what is ejfpected of them. When. people know 
what IS expe9ted of them in- their culture, cultural " 
stability refftilts. Cult-ures must have some stability or 
they cannot survivev,,^^ The more a culture stays the same 
' the more stable it i^. 



In' a stable culture the people use the same type of 
tools, hold the same ^obs, li-ve in the same houses, and 
have the same incomes for a long time. In a stable 
-culture many things remain the same for long oeriods. of 
time. Traits change slowly in a -g table culture 

■ . ■ • ■ . *. -1 

In Mexico, f&r example, the way of life of the Indians 
was much the same for hundreds of years until the Spanish 
arrived m that country. Food,- houses' religion, and 
language are a few of the traits that ^changed slowly 
before the time of the Soanish conairetet". 

' * • 

The most gtable cultures in the world are those that, 
have little cdhtact with other cultures. They change 
only through discovery and invention because there is "no 
diffusion or acculturation without contact with other 
.cultures. 

After the Europeans arrived in Mexiqo and the United 
States, the Indian cultures bec^e much less stable* A 
great deal cultural change occurred in a Very short 
period of time. . - 

' « ' * 

Rapid cultural cfhange reduces oui'tural stability* - 
As many new material and noAmaterial traits are introdiaced 
within a short, period of time pepple no. longer know 
exactly what is expected of them. * * ^ 

Modern '^countries, such as Mexico and the United States,^ 
are not isolated from other cultures. As a result, their 
cultures are not as stable as wfere the former Indial • 
ciiltures. 
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Cultural change is taking place rapidly in Mexico and 
in the United' Stages. Everyday new trafxs are introduced 
^ ^^Jj^to^hoth cultures. Advertisements in newspapers and 

magazines and comzaercials on television and radio encourage 
* • "^.people to adopt the new traits. They suggest that the old 
traits are not modem; that they are old fashiojied or 
»' obsolete. Somet of the new material traits that people are 

\ encotiraged to adopt are i*w cars, new appliances , new 

cameras/ neV toys, and even new breakfast cereals. 

Chaijge in material traits, is not the only kind of 
cultural change taking place in Mexico and the United 
States. . Nonmaterial traits are changing too» Mariy 
people in these two countries* are changing jobs. Many 
Mexicans who were farmers are leaving that occupation auid 
are*becoming factory wjDrkers or office workers in the 
cities* Many people in ,th^ United States are moving out 
of jobs in factories that p^ciduce goods. They are taking 
jobs .that provide services .' y^ome of the^e pec^le become . • 
• salestaen/ social workers, anffl urban planners. ^ 

In Mexico laany people arjp moving from their homes on 
farm?- and in small villages to homes and apartments in the 
cities. When they move to th^ cities they often have less 
, \ contact with their relatives and friends ^ Many people move^i 

^ frequently in the United States too. They also leave their- 
/' ^ friends and relatives behind. 

^hen people move to new places they often have to ^ 
adjust tb new ways of life. At first they do not know what 
is expected of them *and this causes ins.tability . , , 

Cultural instability can be caused by an^ increasing ' • 
number of goods that become available to the people in a > 
culture.' These goods become new cultural traits and the 
peopJLe have to learn td adjust to them. Some traits that 
• . N^re now common- in ^lexico and in^^ithe United States that,we^e 
not common many years ago are automatic washing machines, 
electric sowing machines, wrist watches, and television 
• sets. The ■ people *of Mexico and the United States must 
adjust to these and to many other inventions that ate. 
changing the cultures.* These rapid changes contribute to 
cultural instabilijby. . , ' . • , ' 
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Cultu ral Lag ' . 




' Cultural las IS the .lack of fit among traits. All of 
the parts of a culture do not change at the same time 'or at . 

^In^^ ""k ^""^^^^ ^^^9e more rapidly than other.-.. 

Wh$n t;his happens, some parts>^ tjje truiture 3b longer fit 
• or work well together. Many prob^ms in a culture lome 
from cultural lag. ^ " ^^^^ 

Cultural lag is corsaon in all r— dern cultures. For a ' 
long txme many people in the United states have thought that 
It IS good to have more .^d more factories that make more 
and more tools, egxiipnient, and appliances to do vork for- 
man. ' ^ ^ 

^ UntiJ. very' recenriy most Americans have not been 
e&ncernea about the waste from these factories that causes 
air' and water pollution. The rapid growth pf factories 
was a change in part of the culture. As the waste from 
the factories beaasie apparent to the oeoplev, the^ had to 
change their beliefs about what should be done with it 
Many people began believing that factories should not 
continue producing goods without concern for the waste ■' 
products that cause environmental pollutio^*. ' 

1 '** 

• The following is_ ah example pf cultural lag in 

Mexico. For several hundred years most.of^the people in 
.Mexico worked on farms. Although, they worked hard they 

Jfw^ho^ ^^^^^ decided for themselves what 

^ tiiae they would begin work in the morning and when they 
'"ftnltT^^ t'' ""^^ afternoon." As more people becSe^ 
factory workers, they werefexpected to wo?k at a speed 
that was set by the managerV/They were also expec?ed to 
be at work at^ a certai;i time in the morning and stay until 
a certain time in the afternoon. . ^ 

The change from farming to factory work required the 
Mexicans to_ change their beliefs 'about the speed aSd 
hours they should vork. Many workers did not arrive at / 

TiTnnl '^^^^ employer expected Sim nln} 

did- not do as .much work as their employer wanted.. Thev 
were accustomed to going to wdrk on their farms when they 
vranted ;to-^r when they, knew they had to in order to get^ 
as much work done as they felt was necessary. This was 
Ttll ^""^J^i^*^ "ay they were ^xpecLd to act when 

they.vorked in a factory. There was a cultural lag until 
the workers adjusted to the new ways that they were 
expected- to behave as factory workers. 
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Acceleration of Change^ Planned Change ^ 
and Resistance to Change • 



Section Organizer 

Acceleration laeans to speed up» Cultxiral change is 
accelerating in Mexico and the United States. This 
acceleration of change results froa increased trait 
inventories which are largely a' result of diffusion. » 
Material traits are changing ziore rapidly in Mexico and 
the United States than nonmaterial traits. Material' 
trait changes often lead to changes in nonmaterial traits. 
The invention and diffusion of the radio^ which is a 
material traits has influenced people's opinions, which 
is a nonmaterial trait. ^ 

Planned cii^ge is man's deliberate effort to- control 
his culture, "One of the largest planned change programs 
in Mexico is "one of increasing the amount of irrigated 
land. One of the largest planned change programs in the 
United States was brought about by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Change agents are people who work to bring 
about change. " ' ' 



Resistance to change is fotlAd in all culttires..* Many 
people do not want to chaige becabse of habit. People 
sometimes believe that the^old way of -doing tilings is 
better than a new way-. People reiist change if they 
believe that it will cost them money or make them less 
iE^ortant^ , Many wealthy landovqiers in fiexico res'isted 
when the. Mexican qovernir^nt took away ^part of their -land 
and divided it into small farms for [the landless. 

Change is sometimes resisted if it is difficult to 
find a new. way of doing things to- replace the' old way. 
Change is also' resijsted because of bad results from using 
a new way the first time' it was tried. 

One reason people resist j::hange is^ because of linked 
ch'ange. They fear that^one change will lead to other 
changes that they dp not want- - ' 
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^ Acceleration of ^apge 



Acceleration means ^ to speed up. When the driver of -.a 
car presses his foot on the ^accelerator , the car speeds 
up» Soiae things accelerate or speed -up changes in culture/ 
Kost of a culture's new traits conse.frox? diffxision^ As a' 
culture gets more traits through diffiision and from 
discovery/ invention, and acculturation/ cultural change 
accelerates. . • . ^ - - 

The United States and Kexico both have more material 
traits now than they did 100 years ago, or 10 years ago, 
• or even 1 'year ago. As a result, more discoveries/ 
inventions/ diffusion, and acculturatioji- are taking place 
in these two Countries than ever beforS". Scientists* in 
both Countries are discovering new cures for disease, 
inventing new tools , ^machines , and ways of doing things. 

Both countries are adopting an increasing number of ' 
traits from other countries ^s a result of accelerated 
diffusipn. ' Both countries are acculturating people intp 
their .dominant cultures more quickly now than ever before. 

Changes usually occur in the inatferial traits of a 
culture before they occur in the nonmaterxal part of the. 
culture. p)§opie'are usually more receptive to material 
cul'ture change than to nonmatejial culture change* PeoplS 
are usually more willing to biay a. new automobile or a new 
sewing machine than to* change their religion or their ideas 
about right and wrong. Accepting new material traits does 
not always mean that ideas or values must be changed. 
People are more ^ccustomepl to changing material traits 
than nonmateriar traits. 

llaterial changes do not take place :alone, however. 
They frequently lead to changes in the •nonmaterial culture. 
.The discovery of ' electrj.city and the mamy inventions that > 
operate on electricity-* have changed the nonmaterxal 
cultures of- the United' States and Mexico, as well as the 
material .cultures. ^. Radio emd television both use ^electricity 
'and the programs have, a great affect on what people think, 
believe, and feel. Much of the information that the people 
re'cei've about their •country and about' the world comes from - 
radio and television. These media influence 'people 's . 
opinions about farily life,' health,' child trailing, 
recreation, transportation, travel, and the use of ^arm, 
office, and fac^'ry equipment in ItexicO» .This is only one . 
exair?>le of .how a^^Ts^nge in the material dulture causes 
cRanges in the nonmatherial culture. 



Planned Change ^ 

Sone changes are planned anS others are "accidental. ' 
Planned change is purposeful. It is man's effort to control 
his culture. ... 

The goxemnent of Mexico has planned many changes for 
its country. One of the biggest planned changes tn Mexico 
was the government's plan to increase the amount of 
irrigated land so that more crops cpuld be raised. In'the 
past 30 years ^aany large. dams have been planned and built 
by the Mexican goverhment. The dams hold enough water so 
that thousands of acres of formerly *dry land now have 
enough water for agriculture. Between 1940 and 1965 the . 
number of acres under irrigation rose from 390,261 to. 
8,896,911. In addition, the dams produce electricity for 
the people of Mexico. Between 1940 and 1965 *the electrical 
capacity of^Mexico rose from 54 3,000 to ^,4715,000 kilowatt- 
hours , 

One of the largest planned change projects in the 
world wars a -dam building project. It is the Tennessee 
■Valley Authprity in ^:he United States. It vas a olan to 
develop the resources of the^Teppessee Valley. Dams were 
buxlt to prevent floods, conserve soil, .and provide ' 
electricity. . . , • • ' 

I^lanned change is taking pl'ace in the cities of' 
Mexico -and -the United States as well. as in' rural areas. 
Cities in, both, covmtr'ies have problems transporting 'people 
from -one part of the city to another by auto?iobile. Stireets 
•and highways cannot be built- fast enough for all of the 
cars. Parking loti are' inadequate". Exhaust from automobiles 
contribut,es to air pollution. ' ' 

The construction -of rapid transit. systems are' being 
•planned to rediice the-paroblems'-caused by '^she automobile. 
.Mexico City has a na^7 rapid tr^ansit sijbj^ay system that is 

cfon«idered to-be ond of the most beautiful in the world. 

Sap Francisco and Atlanta. ire building rapid transit systems 

too. . • •. . 



' O'^f. the most important: parts of' planned change is 
that of making people aware of a need, for the change.. The 
^people, in Atlanta and. San Francisco had *to believe that 



ItfnLlt^ is betrer than having nore cars in their cities 

^^^^ ^ change. The oeoDle learned 
SetinS^ teievi-sion, newspapers, kn^: public ' 

;,«.n^-;^°°i^ ""^^ ^""^^^ abiut change are called change 

|2|n|s .am. agents, city planners, and Peace Corns w5?Eifi 
5 ^^^9^ agents. Many government officials in 

^ Exasples of planned change in the Americas begin with 

3^^^:. ""^^ s^-'^^^l causeways coznolete 

?enLh?fS ^^^"^ ^^^^^^ niainiand to their island city, 
Tenochtitlan. Taese causeways were planned to make it 
easier CO travel between. the mainland and the city. The 
arawbriages were planned to- keep out enemies. 

. The Spanish -government planned many of the develoo- 
Thysiteste're°.el^i^i^^ and " village's were usually planned. 

several-ways that change agents work ' !„ 
be^?onS ""h'^^ "Wlannea change is Icculri^^ and cannot ' ' 

Ingfles ■ Ch!„^» ^^^^^J "'«f li^e Mexico city ani ijs 
f?lf^lvinf si:. grf1rL^%-\f:?^'-fJ° "OP people V 

attemoting to redice the ove?c^owdi;f ^.aJ lelu^s «ltl If 
^ ?SI '"""^ '° " such'a s5or?-parLI I? ° " 

built in Mexico City. ' to get i/6,596 new houses 

' Change agents are also working* in the 'united 
to help avoid pro:blems.that come with" cha^ae On^ 

ff"Jr\^f^'^.^ "ni?ed"l2a2nrthryfeasl " 

of air pollution cauced. by automobiles. Change a^^tl 



probably cannot reduce the nunber of cars, but- they are 
trying to reduce the pollution caused by cars. As a 
result of the work of change agents , niany gasoline compani 
are i;iaking low lead -and no lead gasoline that is supposed 
to cause less air pollution than the gasoline already in 
use. Change agerrts.are also tryil^r^'to- get people to buy 
this new g-asollne rather than the, oiaet type that causes 
air pollution. 

% 

Ano^:her way that change agents work is'' to speed up 
changes thought to be good. Mexican change agents 'worked 
to speed up educational change. .Sere villages in Mexico 
built schoQls and r.ired teachers^ but iiian>^ other, villages 
could not affope^ scnoois and teachers. The Mexican . 
gcvernraent' wanted all villages to have schools. Change 
agents in Mexico have supervised the spending of S400 
million in the past 14 ye^rs to tram teachers and to buil; 

schools m viilaaes. 

• «. 

A third way rhat ch^ange agents work is to decide what 
changes need to be nade and then to direct the change. • 
Chanae agents did' ttis when the Tennessee Valley Authority 
dams were being buiit* They decided' that many farmers and 
■o1:hers would have to move because the water that was to 
form lakes behind the dams, was going *to cover farms aad 
towns. Change agents helped the oeoole find new farms and 
homes ^. ' , ' " 

. In ifexico the government ^ has been dividing. up. large * 
ranches^ farms ^ and mines and giving the land to tne 
people who have no land. Change agents have helped plan 
this change and have helped people make the change. \ - ' 

Resis^ancjS to Change ' ^ . ' 

. Even though the,-cultures of Mexico and the United 
States are changing quite rapidiy^^. most people prerer not 
to change Very much.: People resist, change . They prefer^ 
to continue living the same* way that they.h^ve been 
living. Resistance to change can be found in all ciAtures. 
Nonmaterial changes ar-e resisted more than material/ changes 

On^ reason that people do not like to change i!fe '* 
because of 'their, habits'. . People feel comfortable -dding 
things the .s^ame way that they have been doing them flbr a 
lopg period of time. A habit is a. familiar way of doing • 
something. ^ . " ^ y 



build^^of ""^ Tennessee resisted the 

xFie^™^^^^^^^^ 

anr?liSlors °°- """^^ '^^^ '° <=hange ho^nes 

■ Cor,Jr°lillTli'i tLrtl'T °' resistance to^ohanae. 

t^iyn^.liTa%--.,f/4it/e£°"4 

resxsta^ce^'^Jo^lanJe"' SIS a??-=^"^ " an', example of' 
for their Dotterv ^^v,,,!, S J artisans are world famous 

isr??"%rthe"Siw s'';?;^?'?"^ '^^"^^^ 

cJtJIla J^^?--* -e1r"a%?„1irSoJ?f le*^^ ."'^ 
Jhly^^ffSS Lte'^Sr"s'Sl^.riLf 

be beautiful/ TSy'SeStved tift^b^r^ to ' 

workmanship was more importLf ^''"^ 

of. lower quality ^"POftant than |reating many objects ' 



' About 70 years ago a new way of aiming the guns on 
navy ships was invented. This new continuous aim firing 
was much better than the old way of firing the guns. When 
a young naval officer suggested that the continuous aim 
firing be adopted by the navy his suggestion was ignored • 
The high ranking officers in the navy who were responsible 
for deciding the type of aiming device to be used* did not 
like the idea of a young low ranking officer criticising 
their jdecis ions. They believed that they, were the .experts 
artd felt that their' status was being threatened. It was 
not until the President of the'United States heard "about 
the? situation that the navy finally agreed to change the 
type of aiming device to improve the accu^racy of nava,l 
gunfire. ' ' 

An example cf resistance to char.ge because of a, 
vested interest car. be seen m Mexico, too. WTien the 
.*!exican government decided tc take away large areas -of land 
from the rich hac i-er^da^ owners and give it to the poor 
people, the landowners were against 'this change. They knew 
that they would lose land, income/ and prestige because of 
the change . - . 

Another, reason, for resist^ftce change is .that it is 
^ som et;Lmes difficult to find a new way to replace the old 
way. Many years ago, when Mexico stiil belonged to Spaing 
.the priests were able to get 3 law passed to protect the , 
rights of the Indian6~yho worked in the mines and '^on; the 
haciendas. The new law required the landowner to liKvit 
the .number of hours 'a day and the number "of days' a week 
that the Indiaps would* work... ^ The r\ew law. did not work 
'very well. The 'landowners claimed they could not find ai 
new vay to shorten the time of work amd still get the worJc 
done^ A$ a r,esult, they did not obey- the new la^w, ' Tney 
con;tirtued to work tJie Indians the same as they had in the 
Das.t.' ) ' ' . ^ 

It has been difficult to find' new ways to replace old 
ways in the United States as well aa in Mexico.. \n ;c*ecent 
years many people have been demanding that air pollution 
*be stopped.- Hydrocarboxvs from the exhaust of- automobiles - 
kre ^a major' cause ,of. air 'pollution. Scientists" are working' 
to try to reduce /the air pollution caused by -automobiles. 



They have not found a good way to do this with mo^t of 
the cars on the rdad today. One of the inventions that is 
supposed to ciit down on air pollution from automobiles Ts 
low lead gasoline. But low lead gasoline does not work . 
well in many automobiles so many people resist usina it, • 

Some people resist change because they tried something 
once and it didn't, work, ^his is called resistance to 
change because of bad - results of a first trial. When .much 
of Mexico's land was divided among the .poor, many of these 
new farmers joined together in cooperatives. ^Each farmer 
who belonged to the cooperative rook his corn croo to the 
village where it was stored in silos until it was* time to 
sell it. Unfortunately, some of the men who keo.t records 
of each farmer's corn cheated the farmers and took more 
money for themselves. Because many farmers could not read 
or write "they could not catch the men who were cheating 
them. As. a result^ many farmers decided not to remain 
'members of -the cooperatives because they, did n,ot want to 
be cheated. 'Later, when honest men were put in charge of 
the records, the farmers would not rejoin the cooperatives 
becauae of their first bad experience with them* 

In ihe United States change has also been resisted 
because oi bad results of a first -trial. The United States' 
government has spertt -millions of dollars to help poor . ' ' • * 
people improve their homes and their health, find jobs^ 
and have good schools. When it was discovered* that 'much 
of the money was spent by government officials on their own 
salaries and offices and not on the poor, ma;iy people. 
; turned against programs to help the pooi;. They felt " that 
the results of the first trial were bad. * 

One ^o'^f the most iijiportant reasons why people resist * 
change- is that they are ^afraid of linked change . It is 
'impossibly for only one' trair ia a culture to change. One 
ctiange always cau^eq oifher^. This process 'is called 
linked change. ^ People may be. against chancpe even thougli 
they do not actually objept ' to .that particular changp.- 
They^ are againsl- it because they "fear that the one change ^ 
will cause other changes that vthey do not.wcint. 



Many people who oppose the us.e of federal -government 
£ax money for schooljs are afraid of linked change* They do 
not object to the federal goveriuaent providing money for 
schools, but they are afraid that the government will begin 
to tell the schools what subjects must be taught. They 
think that the first change # 'federal money for schools, 
will lead to a second chsmge, federal control of schools. 
For this reasonr they do not want tha federal government to 
provide money for schools. 

Fear of 'linked change can be seen in Mexico, too, 
Mciny Mexicans do not wamt* foreigners to build factories in 
Mexico^ They do not objeQt to the factories *.but they feel 
that the foreign owners would try to control the Mexican 
government* They think that tjie' government would pass laws 
that would help the foreign factory owners rather than the 
Mexican people who live there and who work in the factories* 
They are afraid that the first change, foreiga 'factories , 
would lead to a second change, .foreign influence on th^ 
Mexican government. - ' 



Conclusion ■ * 

This chapter has described cultural change, J^ost 
cultural change is t^ie result of diffusion . Discovery , 
invention , ^nd acculturation ^1^ cause cultural change. 
.These causes of. cultural change have been illustrated with 
examples from Mexico and the United States. In the 'rest 
of this book, cultural change in '^lexico and in the United 
States, wi^l be .described in even ^reatei" detail. 
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THE COLTtJRAL HERITAGE OP MEXICO AND THE UNITED* STATES' 
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Heritage is the trauismission of a culture* Mexico 
and the United States^ have different heritages. Mexico's 
/heritage comes from Spanish and Hexicem Indian cultures ^ 
4 It is a result- of acculturation between people of the 
Sp^ish and Indian cultures. Acculturation is the sharing 
of traits caused by contact between two cultures oVer a ^ 
- long period of time. Mexico reflects its Spanish and 
Indi^ heritages in its foods, house types, language, 
religion, and systems of land ownership. 

. ' :;.-^\The United States' heritage comes mainly from the 
-^Sigli^h culture. It is not a result of /acculturation 
betweehs^English and Indian cultures. Language, house types, 
and foods reflect the Enqlish heritage. 

A large number of Indians lived in Mexico at' the time 
of the Spanish conquest. They adopted many of the Spanish 
traits because .the Spanish had a higher 'level of technology. 
• Another main caus^ of acculturation in Mexico was- inter- 
marriage between Spanish men* and Indian women. Most 
Mexicans aire of mixed Spamish and Indian parentage, They 
are called meatizoa* 

The Indian heritage has had a greater influence on the 
culture of southern Mexico. Here there was a dense Indian 
population. The Spanish heritage has. had a greater 
influence in northern Mexico, where the Indian population 
was spaurse. 

There was little acculturation b'etween English colonists 
and Eastern Woodland Indians' in ^e United States.' The 
Indian population was srtfa^l; there was little intermarriage; 
the Indians could not be made to work for the colonists; 
and there was little planned effort to convert t"he Indians 
•to Christianity. The , English heritage is dominant * 
throughout the entire United States, although some Spanish 
and Indian influences are evident , .'mainly in the Southwest. 
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CHAPTER III 

r 

^ THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 

^ Heritage 

Culture is th^ way of li^e of a group of people. 
Heritage is the history of a culture. Mexico the 
United States Jiave different cultural heritages. 



Spanish and Indian Heritage' of Mexico ' ^ 

Mexico has a Spanish and Indian heritage. The culture 
*• of modern Mexico is a result x^f acculturation bet;ween 
people of the Spanish and Indian cultures. Acculturation 
IS the sharing of traits caused by -contact between two 
cultures over a long period of time./ ' • ' 

.• y 

. . Many of, the cultural traits of modem Mexico are no " 
longer completely Spanish or completely Indian;' they 
reflect both cultures." This can be seen in the food^ • ' 
traits of Mexico *^^^e of the food traits from the"' Spanish 
heritage, are onions, babhage, radishes, turnips, sugar 
cane, bananas, and citrus fruits. Some of -the food traits 
from the Indian heritage are c6rn, tomatoes, potatoes, 
beans, squash pineapples , and cocoa*. ' . , ' , • 

• The house traits of Mexi<:o' show both Spanish and 
Indian origins. An example of a Spanish house is th& one.- 
story, rectangular house of whitewashed adojoe walls with 
gabled roofs of hollow tile. .One .type of Indian "house is , 
square or rectangular with stone walls and steep roofs ' 
thzrtched with dried grass. > 

The Spanish and Indian 'heritages Ccin also Se seen in 
Mexico's language, religion, and systems of land ownership. 
These and other traits of Mexico. will be discussed in 
detail in later chapters of this book and many changes in< 
the traits will be described. • ' 
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English Heritage of the Onit'ed States 

1??^"''^^^'^,^^^^^? heritage^is mainly Ehgiish. ' There 
was little acculturation between English colonists and 
fn^^hf "°°^l^"d/"dians. As. a result, English influence, 
in the cultuz:^ of the United States is dominant and the 
Indian influence slight. ^ 

^k'^m '^^i^^^ heritage can be seen in the house traits 
of the United Stages. % T^ie first houses" in the Jamestown 
colony were similar to those that were, lived in by ooor 
people ui England for hundreds of years. Their walls 
were made of vertical wooden stakes- set a few inches 
apart. Willow or l^azeljjranches yer^ woven in and out 
horizontally and both -rt'des of these walls were olaste-ed 
with mud. The roofs were of l^atched dried grass and 
were supported .by ^forked posts. • 

h^o. houses, which were popular in England, have 

>. been widely us^ m the .United: States . .Clapboards are 
wedge shaped pieces of lumber that are overlapped on the 
wairs of houses to keep out bad weather. . 

I 

Wealthy people in the United States built Georgian 
style hops^s like those in- England. They had -steep roofs, 
a door in the middle, and the -^ame number of windows on ' 

■ ht^h i^^^ -tvo and t^ree Stories 

.{iigh, two rooms deep,, and were ibuilt of brick. "Even todav 
Georgian style houses are corisi^dered desirable by many 
people m the United States. ' 1 ^ 
. . ^- , 

• The English heritage can also be seen in the food 
tr-aits of the United States*. '.Giraitis such as wheat anS 
rye, , many types of vegetatrles,, And several seed and stone 
fruits are part of. the Engl ish^-lterit age. ' Although 
.acculturation between, the English colonists and the- Indians 
w.as very -limited, some food traits ar€ Indian. Corn is the 
most common Indian food trait. Squash is another. 

. ' ■ ' . ' ■ . 

The English heritage can also be seen irf the languaqe, 
religion, and thfe system of 4.and ownership 'in the* Uniled 
Z ""^^se and other traits of the United States will * 

be discussed m detail in later chapters'^ of this book'- 
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. , — ' Accultufation in J4exi<;o 
^ ■ ' ' ' ' 

'me- dense Indian pooulation of Mexico has -been a maior 
factor xn Spanish-Indian acculturation. There may hlvT 
been as nany as 15 million -Indians living in Mexico when ' 
■ f?f ^^'■ti conquered the country. From i to 2 million 
• iould nSt^'i'r Indian p^JSation 

■ bp ifrJo ^.^L,*" °^ °^ Spanish. TheFhad to 

be made parmf the Spanish colonial system. They were 
forced to a(^t many Spanish cultural traits. The* Indians 
adopted Spanish traite because the Soanish' conquest ' 
destroyed the Indiah , pattern of cult:ure. The Soanish-had 
•-o;'?r'''°5 technology. They had guSs , wheeled h^ts , i?on 
^Ssl'tStf?''" '"^^^^ '^i'^ have 

accultu^iif^n''^ cultural traits helped Spanish and Indian 
acculturation. One similarity had to do with oayina taxes 
?t ^° Mexico, the Indians oaid ?ri^te* 

the1^?nf fff^'^^f"' c'" Spain,, the people paid taxef tf 
' oaid i^ibute conquest of Mexi.co/ the Indies 

paid tribute to the Spanish rather than to the Aztecs The 
tax paying trait itself did not change. Only thrqov;rnSnt 
who received the taxes changed. ^ government 

Another similarity which encouraged cultural--stabilitv 
in Mexico had to do with the agricultural traditions The 
Mexican Indians were agriculturalists. Many were 
accustomed to farming in a dry country.' The Spanish were 
also accustomed to farming in a relaSvely dry'^S^^ry? 

^ acquired new crqps from the Spanish, and ?he • 
Spanish acquired new crops 'from the Indians-.- .' 

• /he Spanish and Indian cultures also h4d similar- 
settlement patterns . Most of the people in'both countries ' 
wThi'" f^^^d settlements. With the exception of Tflw 

^Sis tbS "^fJ 5^?*^'^°' ^"'^^^^ nomadic. 

ZUL ^ ' it^"^^^ ""^""^e when the Spanish gained control 
\5f Mexico. Th^^.people continued to live in fixed 
-settlement^ • 

\. }Spanish.and Indian. influences are not t"lie same 
th^9.ughout modern Mexico. The southern part of the ' • 

country had a dense Indian population. ■. A dense population 
maintains cultural, traits better 'than a 'sparse popSla?ion? 
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SfitJo"^^^^ i^intained many of the traits of their mdian 

S^'r?^?S; ^f".^°^^y of life in southern Mexico is 

more Indian tnan it is Spanish. 

Northern Mexico has core of a Spanish heritage. The 
northern part of the country had-^-sSarse , nomad ifind^aS 

out. As the Spanish settled this part of the country they 
So^^Si "t^" of their culture. It was mofe-diffiSlt 
.^or the small nui2ber of Ihdiang remaining in northern . 
*o^^^-no ? """^^^ adopting the Spanish traits than it was 
^ xor tne large number of Indians in Southern H.exico. 

Intermarriage of people from. different cultures is a 
naqor cause of acculturation. Most of the early Solnish 

"^^^ =i"5le men. Many SpaniJh mS 
. mar riea Indian women. Their children grew ud with a 
P|ren. .from the Spanish culture and a oarent" f rom the 
Indian culture. These children learned both Soanish and - 
Inaian cultural ways. They wer^ the firsi -.es^Xos "^st 
people m Mexico today are -estUcs. '^^"-^os. Most 

r 

Acrulturation also took place as a result of work and 

Joik^on1hS°"^"''?"- '^5" SpknisH- forced the IndianftI 
S^fn^oh "^f^^.^^ches and farms, and in their miifes. . 
trSe\^mai-^r^^h systematical!^ converted Indians 

' rt^i Homarr Catholic religion. Under their ■ supervision- 
Indians built beautiful churches and monasteries. More 
will.be said abooit the Spanish ^d Indian heritage of 
Mexico later chapters of this book. ^ \ .' 

Dominance of English Traits in *the 
United States Cult ure 

There was little acculturation between the English ' 
o^""^ the Eastern Woodland Indians in ..the United • 
States One of the reasons for this was that less than 
one million Indians lived in the entire 'country when the 

first arrived, "of these, only an ^stSaSd 17,000 
lived east of the Appalachian Mountains wh4re th£ English 
colony of Virginia, was bounded. BecausI the 'Indian 

o^^MeJico" ■E^aM^h"?'i^'' ■''^''t^ was.- much smaller than that 
?Ln ?"?l^sh-Indian- contacts were much mora limited 

than Spanish-Indian contacts- had .been in-Mexico.- 
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fis the number of colonists increas;ed, the- indiaixs 
. aoved out of tfeeir way after 'losing batUes\o the core 
powerful English. There was very littlg iiiterfijurriage 
between the English and the Indiansr'ajfid .the fewlitesmts 
to force the Indians to work for the English faildfi. 
Finally, only iinited efforts were made to convert "^the 
Indians to the English protestant religion. Ml oAthis 
was quite different from the great- arroiint of contactHhat 
took place between the Spanish and the Indians' in KexTfco. 

Throughout the entire Uhited States the English 
heritage is dominant, even though some Indian food traits 
as well as the Indian practice of siaoking tobacco were > 
adopted. ^ Even in the southwestern part of the United 
States, wnere the Spanish heritage is evident, the English 
heritage is stronger. .More will be said about the "heritace 
of tne .United Srates m later chanters ofrhis book 



Conclusion 

The culture of raodem Mexico has its^faeritage in two 
cultures; Spanish and Indian. Acculturation between these 
two cultures led to the Mexican culture of. today. . 

*?he culture of inodern United States has its heritage 
m the culture of England. Very few Indians lived in the 
United States compared with the number who lived in 
Mexico when the Europeans arrived in the New World 
Acculturation was slight between the Jiglish and the Indians. 
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, Language is an important part of cuitute because it' 
is through language that -people lear-a their culture. ■ In 
Mexico, taost people learh their culture through the 
Spanish lajiguage. In the" United States, aost people learn 
their culture through the 'English language. * 

Languages change. The language in 'Mexico has changed 
from :^ian.to Spanish. Indian languages are spoken in 
only a few areas of 'Mexico today. The Spanish sooken in • 
Mexico is different- from the Spanish that i§ SDoken Xn 
Spain. The' differences are 'paused by the influence of the 
Indian languages in Mexico. 

In the ynited States English becaioe the major 
language. The English language has been learned by many 
immigrants to the United' Starters and by almost all of their 
children* In the southwestern part of thp United States 
a large number of people speak Spanish because of their 
heritage from Mexico. Indian languages ate spoken by a 
small ptercent of the population in the United -States.. • ' 

There i^ no -one-standard form of English in the United 
States. Therfe are many veiriations in the way the language, 
is spoken^n different parts of. the country. These are 
called regional variations. Langjiajges chang.e as a result 
of nev inventions and* discoveries'; by bojrrowing wotds fxom 
otherj4anguages; by cihanges in pronunciation; and "by 
changes in word meaning.- ^ • * . « 

Language unites people who j^peak* a common language; • 
it separates people who speak different l^tognages.'^ In • 
northern Mexico and the southwesterii ^United States* people 
from two different speech comgninities <:ome into cohtapt. 
Bilinguali?m, the ability to communicate effectively in' 
two > languages, Spanish and English/ .contribiiteg to 
cultjjiral understanding. ^ \ - 
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ChAi^GES in the LAKGQAIS TRAiVs OF MEXICO 
AJJD THE UNlTS) STAJ^ES 



Language is a- ctiitiiral universale All cultures have • 
language, l>ut all people d6 'not speak the same language. 
There are variations in the language traits of different 
cultures • Language is the cost important indicator of culture 
because culture fs transiaitted by ^language. 

"^^The language of Kexicp is Spanish. Most Mexicans 
learn their culture through the Spanish laiiguage. The 
language of the Dnited States is English. Most people 
in the United States learn their culture through' the 
English language. The cultures of Mexico and the United 
States are different partly because their languages are 
different* 

The 'language pf Mexi6o has changed greatly since the 
Spanish Coxlguest in»1521. At that time- over 100 different 
Indiaxi languages were spoken in the country. As the 
Indians were taught to speak Spanish, they became bilingual. 

,15iey could^ speaH two languages, Spanish- and their own 
In'dian language. .Over the years, Spanish reolaced Indian' 

.languages, » . 

' .^Alnost everyone in Mexico today speaks Spanish, The 
Spanish language trait, of Mexico comes from its Spanish 
'heritage. Less than one percent *of this Mexican people 
speak only an Indian language* About seven pefcent are . 

^bilingual. There are about 46 Indian lan'guages • still being' 
spoken in Mexico, Indictn latnguages are spoken 'more fn 
southern Mexico- than in tAe north. The Mayan language is 
still spoken by 300^000 Indians'on the, Yucatan Peninsula 
in southern Mexico • Indian languages are also spoken 

. throughout Mexico in isolated rufcal villages. 

,As more, highways are built aiiia as radios ^d televisiop 
become jnore comsoti in^ Mexico, more arid more Indians learn to 
■6peak;.Spini6&, It is quite possible that in less th^an 30 
•years^ everyone in Mexico will Be able to speak Spanish. 



The Spanish spoken. in Mexico is different froa the 
Spanish spoken m Spain. Many Indian words are used 'as 
part of the .Spanish language in Kexico/ The word 
huaraohee, wirich means sandals, is an Indian word that is 
used cocsaonly throughout Kexico. 

A second difference is that nany Soanilh words have 
changed slightly as the Indi'an^ learned" them. Some 
•Indian words that are part of the languaae of Mexico were- 
also changed somewhat as the Spanish learned them. Thus, 
the language of -Mexico might be properly called MexicaiY 
Spanish. 

In Kexico, as in other countries, there are regional 
variations in spoken Spanish. In'- the north, for examole, 
stress on the accent is more prolonged than in the so-uth. 
on the Caribbean coast, Mexican Soanish is similar to 
Caribbean Spanish. 

In the United States' almost everyone soeaks English. 
The English language trait of the United States comes from 
Its English heritage. Very few Indian words have become 
part of the language because there was little acculturation 
between the English and the Indians. Many people have 
immigrated to the United States from Europe, Although they 
brought their languages and other traits of their cultures 
with^. them, few of their words became part of the English 
language. Many of these immigrants learned to speak 
aiglish. Almost all of their children learned English as 
they were acculturated into the United States culture. 

In the southwestern part of the United States o^fer 6 
million people speak Spanish. Host of these people are 
'Of Jtexican heritage ^d many are bilingual. The state of 
New Mexico has two official languages, Spanish as well as 
English, because so many of its people are of Mexican 
origin. 

Alo«g the border between Mexico and the United States 
many people use Spanish and English words in the -same 
sentence. "Border" Spanish is used- by. both Spanish and 
English speakers who have- not learned a second lan^age, 
but who need to communicate orally -as a result of frequent 
contact. Children who learji Spanish in the home as the- 
faraily language must learn English- in'school as a second 
language. Many school le:arning problem? of Americans of 
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i^'^^f^ °^^5in have nothing to do with" ability, but with 
the difficulty of receiving instruction in a -second 
language . ^ 

^ ♦ 

Many Indiaxv languages are still sooken in the^United 
States. On reservations, such as the Choctaw in 
Mississippi aiid the Hopi in New Mexico>rhAdren learn an 
^ Indian language in the home as their ftrst l^guage. 
These aidian children must learn EngliLi.in schooi. As • 
with other children who do not learn English at home, they 
often find school subjects in English difTicult because 
they have not mastered English. 

\ ' , ^ 

In the United states, there is no one standard 
English. ■ English used by radio announcers, sometfemes 
called General American," is spoken in the KTd-west. 
Standard speech for any area is simply the language spoken 
by the majority of educated persons of the soeech region. 
The three major speech regions of the United* States are 
New Englana, Northern, and Southern. 

Languages are always changing.,- New Words arp added- 
to a language as a result of new inventions. One hundred 
years ago people who spoke English did not use words such 
as telephone, radio, automobile, zioper, or jet, and 
Spanish speakers did not use words such as telefono 
racizoo^omunioaoion, automovil, oremallera, or ohoTTo\ 
which mean the same thing. As these inventions were- - 
developed, they needed names. Important inventions, such 
as. the automobile, require the .use of . many other new words. 
If the use of the automobile had not become widespread, it 
IS unlikely that people in the United States would have 
much use for words such as automobile, motel., turnpike, 
gasolin^selfTStarter, safety glass, and hub-cap and 
people m Mexico would not use such words as automovil, 
motel, oarretera, gasolina, arranque automatioo, vidrio o 
orz8.tal de aeguridad, and plato o vlatillo -del oubo. , 

As material traits in a culture change, many words 
are no longer used. They remain in an unabridged dictionary 
as obsolete or rarely used words. Today people no longer 
hear some English or Spanish words such as pikeman, or 
arguebusier or piquero or aToabuoeTo because these ways of 
fighting are no longer used. 

Languages .change by borrowing words from other 
languages. . This is particularly true when people who speak 
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one language cozae in contact with. people who speak' a 
different language* Canoe and zaopca^in^were originally 
AaericJtn Indian words / and 't:ea was Chinese • "English ha:s 
a rich vo6at>til ary , larger than, other Ismguages, because 
it h«-been willing to borrow words from other languages • 
The *rhird Web»*cr's intefnationacl Dictronary contains over 
45 070 00 words. 

The following list shows how English has. borrowed 
Spanish wbrds which were originally J^ahuatl^ the Aztec 
language. " . * . . 



Nahuatl 


\ 
1 


Spanish 


English 


'ahuacatl ^ 




aguacaze 


avocado 


cacanuatl 




coco , cacao 


cocoa/ cacao 


dhoaolatl 




^ chocolate ' 


.chocolate 


Qoyotl 




coyote 


coyote 






' ^ chicle 


chicle 


mizquitl 




mezquite ' , 


mesquite | 


ocelotl 




odelot^ 


ocelot * ^ 


peyotl . 




pey&te 


peyote ^ 


tamalli ' 




tamaKes ) 


tamale -/ 


tequi Ian 




tequi la 


tequila / 


tomatl 




tomato 


tomato / 



/ 

The above English ^wofds are an example of secondary / 
diffusion. -They did ijot come to' English - directly from 
Nahuatl, but indi2fj|crtly f rom >Sp^nish. When words are/ 
bprrowed from another langu^ej the stress and sotmds/ are 
changed to conform- to the soymd p^ttezm of the borrpV^ing 
language.' In English this is called anglipization. / Thus 
in English, people say chok-uh-luht whereas in .Spani;^h the 
pronunciation is chok-o-lah-tay . In English the adc-ent 
is on the first syllable while in Spsinish it is on *the 
next to the last "syllable • 



- *' Lariguages also change us a result of changes in 

jironunciation. Sometimes vowels ,are pronoxinded differently 

Consonants are dropped. Words aure. accented in different 
ways. • ' 

Word meanings also change. Many of these changes * 
result from changes in technology. If you say, "I flew ' 

^: to New York last weekj:. you will not be laughed at. Your 

listener will know you, went by airplane. Or if you say, 
"I called ^ friend 'in .Chicago," he will know that you 
refer to speaking €o someone on the telephone. 

One of the most important cultural lines in North 
America is the line that separates English and Spanish 
speakers north and south of the Rio Grande. 'The twin 
^ > cities o-f El Paso- Juarez make up a very large urban area. 
People from both cities move freely back and forth across 
the bridges that tie the two cities together. But on the 
El Paso side the. major language is English; on the Juarez 
side the major language is Spanish. ' 

Knowledge of a pommon Language binds people together 
in ^speech community. Wh*n th^ people of one culture do 
not know the communication code of another culture, 
differences in language serve as a cultural barrier. 

The land of the northern part of Mexico and the' 
southwestern pStrf of the United States is very similar. 
But the use of English north- of the border and Spanish 
. south of .the border is a lahguage trait difference which 
makes the two cultures different. • 

A knowledge of both English and Spanish helps the 
people of the. area to communicate with each other. The 
ability to ^communicate contributes to mutual understanding. 
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lleligidn has to do with the supeimatULral — things and 
beliefs not explained in ri^txire* An example is the belief^ 
' of many people' that there is a life* after\<leath.- 'But 
religion is* concerned more than >?ith the idea of -god. .It* 
is closely connected '^ith ppiiticaX and social life, idea^ 
of the good are backed up with religious'' ideas* .Thus the 
idea of god 'may not only concern how man .prays but how he . 
treats his neighbor. Two examples of how religion affects 
the' entire culture wiil be * given — one from the Aztec and * 
smother from* the Catholic religion in'|»Iexico* 

Before being conquered by, the Spanish, the Aztecs were 
great warriors. One reason the Aztecs were often at war - 
nad to do^with belief ih 'their main god Euvtzilovpchtli. * 
The Aztecs thought that Huitzilopochtli had to be nourished 
eacy day by human sacrifice. To' get men for sacrifice * ' * . 
required the' Aztecs* to -get captiyes in war. The Aztecs 
conquered many tribes. But many, of the conquered tribes- 
did not like to supply men to be sacrificed by . the priests 

rof Euitzilopochtli . The'y were' ready to fight wit^ any ' ' 
strong army that might overthrow the Aztecs.. Cortses.^wa.s 

-^able to get many Indian alli'eB^to fight against .the Aztecs. 
Thus the idea about religion helped- the Aztecs to expand 
their empire'. But it also helped to tyring about its 
down fall. Religion is a part of the culture, not soine- 
thing separate from the life of pec^l%.! - • 

A siBcond example of the relationship of*re3/igion a^d*.- 
other aspects of culture has. to do with centralization* 
and decentralization of government.: The 1toman\!ath6lic 
Church was organized with an eccle'sjAstical hierarchy,* 
All Catholic clergy were not* equal; \!rhej. territory of the. . 
Rpinan Catholic Church was organized* into;. archdioqese^ At 
the head v^as an archbishop. The cfrchdio(ii,ese was -divided^ 
into districts called diocese<b At* the hekdjjras a.Bxshop. 
A diocese. was divided intq parishes'. A fiKrish hadr^gLtfe 
own church* The miniver who served 'in tllie parish church - 
was the parish p;:iest. The pctrish* prigst!^ were' \m*der the 
'bishop.. The bishops were ;ander the archbishop. This* ' 
hierarchical structui;e in the church was the "way 'the - ; 
Spanish go^^ztiment in Mekico was orgknized. 1?he hiersrchicTai* 
<:htirch structure strengthened^ Mexican political centraliza-^ 
tion\ It also supported the system of 6Lass stratificatit 
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la contr;ast, many of the -Protestant churches in the 
United States* had a congregational or^anj^zation. . The ' . 
pembers of each chzirch s&lecfeed' their ovm minister* -Each^^ 
ehurch'^was independent /^even though 6hurches off the saae 

.denoiaination might cooperate* This congregatioial church 
organization helped the dev^lorsnent of repr'esentative 
political institxiti6ns.. It also. tended. to weaken cla^s • • 
lines. ... " - ' • ; ' 

• • / ' - . ; >: : • • 

ReligioiS is one of •the--gt^at cultural universals*- In 
ev^ry cultiitfe^ -man has, som6 form of Worship or superilatural . 
belief \ All'bf the Indian tribes in ! the New World had their 

.religions. The Europeans that came ±:o tha New^Korld brought 
Kith, thejp th^ir ideas of Christianity. The Spanish bi^ought 
to Mexico the "Roman Catholic faith. The English l±cough^ tp 
the British colonies their Protestant -faiths'. Differences 
in religious- ideas of the 'European s,we?:e not the only t^ing 
that laa^e for differences Religion in the two countrie's^ 
There were also major differences aiyiong the religi^ous ways 
of the Indians of J^exico and ctf the. United States • . . 

In Mexico, ther^ was a complex religious system. ' There 
^ere religious beliefs, many religious .specialists to teach 
these beliefs and' to carry on religious worship, and great 
cerecftdnial strvm:tures. There were great plazas, with, temple 
and pyramids, fo£ worship. In such a complex^ system, there 
were traits that were similar ^ut not identical -to ideas and 
practices found in Christianitj'. An example 'is baptism. 
Both Aztecs and Catholics baptized children. The * fact, that ^ 
both Aztecs and Catholics saw similarities in thfej.r fej-igxon 
helped convert the Indians to Christianity. But tihe Indians 
kept many, of their o^d ways and adapted them to^Catholicism* 
This is called syncretic — the blending of new and ojI^ ^ 
religious way^* We can therefore say -that the. likenesses 
bet^sieen the Aztec Religious traits axid the dathol^c 'traits 
help^ religious acculturation.^ 
* /' 

The religious system of the Eastern .Woodland Indians . 
was .not as 'developed as that of the A'fetecs-. Preaching ^was ♦ 
jth^ m^in parjp of the church service of fche^ Protestant 
English. TKe Indians and Protestcints/of the iitlantic Coast 
did *ndj: see religious similarities ]as ^id tfie Indians and 
Catholics of Mexico. The lack of** similarity between Indian^ 
and British religions ways did ndt*he^p religious 
acculturation. /. 

Th§re -was aisa^a big difference iifi- th'e amdtxnt of phris- 
tiaii inissi^pnary effort^ ih Mexico^^ftnd the Un^ted^ States\ 
the 'Sriti$h a^ weli as"" Spanish kings had as parV of 'their 
co*lonizxxfg policy .maxifig the Indians Christians. The 
Sp^ish kii?gs'^ve the pis sionairy effort much ^^pprt; the 



English kings^ little support/ The Spanish used the special 
religious orders to help. convert the Indians especially 
the ^raaciscan, Doraihican, . and Augustinicin. The members of 
these orders, called friars, were, at: first very hard working 
missionaries. They not only brought th^ Roman Catholic faith 
to the Indians, but they also helped start settlements and 
taught the' Indians many Spanish ways. The friars have been 
^called the advance troops of the Spanish settlement of Mexico, 
ay the end of ; the,, sixteenth century, all of the parts of 
Mexico settled by .the Spanish were Christian. The land had 
many churches. . • 

In contrast, there was- little organized missionary 
effort in the British colonies. The Protestant mini-sters 
were mostly electeS =by .their own congregations to serve that 
one congregation. There. were no missionary societies. Some 
"Protestants made efforts to convert the Indians, as >in 
Virginia and In Massachuserts . But in both places wars with 
the Indians usually undid the work of making the Indians 
Christian. 

A big difference in the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico 
and the various churches' in the United States had to do with 
politix:s. This was true both before and after the two 
countries became independent . In Mexico, the. Roman* Catholic 
Church wa§ ci state <Aurch, and Mexico/ as part of Spain, 
was a Cetholio state-. The. only religion permitted was the 
Roman Catholic. And' the king 'had the right to appoint priests' 
and other church officials. The church was the religious arm 
of the state, and the church men w^gre, in effed't,' employees 
of the king. ' The Spanish iriguisition was set up in Mexico^ 
in 1571. Th^-s was a special court the Spanish king used to 
keep his subj^ts. 3,oyal to him and to the Catholic church. 
In' the first years of. the struggle for Mexican independence, 
the high church officials' remained loyal to the' king. Then • 
it looked as if thgy might lose some of their privileges. 
The high church officials then helped Me;cicO gain its 
independence. But they did so to keep their privileges, 
not because tJiey believed .in the people having a democratic - 
form of goverhment. ?br a hundred years, much of the history 
of Mexico is a story of some Mexicans tryiAg to get the 
i?- church out of politics* It was not until Calles became 
. President in 1926 that the' Roman Catholic^Church was forced 
out of politics., ' , 

By the time British settlement began in America, 
^ England had broken away £rom the Catholic Churchy Finally 
under Elizabeth a separate •state church* was set up, calle4 
the Church of Engl^.^d. It kept some of the Catholic form 
but was more Protestant in its ideas. But many people- 
wanted to "purify" , worship 'and thought eyen more. These 
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people are .known as Puritans. There were also people who 
wanted to break away completely from the Church c(f England.. 

disagreed with 

the Church of England were called Dissenters. 

t 

Many of these dissenting Protestant as well as cltholic 
groups could not worship without interference in England. 
They started ^ome of tjie British, colonies (SeparatLts, 
Plymouth; Puritans, Massachusetts Bay; Quakers, Pennsyl- 
vania; Catholics, Maryland). The English kings let theia 
start colonies, so long as they were loyal to England. »' • 
Now It IS important to understand that many of thpse who 
came for religious reasons came to practice their own faith; 
they did not believe in relicious liberty. Sometime^ they 
set up church governments, as in Massachusetts Bay. -people 
who disagreed with, them were persecuted. .. 

vv, •5''^ different Protestant- groups came to the colonies, 
the Idea began to develop that a man's politics and his 
religion should not get mixed up. The Baptists in particular 5- 
believed m the separation of church and state, and" Wanted ' 
to get rid of established churches supported by taxes. Thev 
wanted churches to be voluntary associations 6f people who 
had similar views. 

After' the Dnited„S.tates became independent, the Church 
OS England was at once disestablished. How could an in- 
dependent state .have as its head the king of the country 
they were fighting against? The Church of England was 
reorganized in the United Stattre as the Episcopal Church. 
The Puritan branch of the Church of England in Massachusetts 
had finally« set itself up as the Congregation^ Church. 
It was ha^rder to disestablish. But the Constitution of the 
United states had set out the principle of separation of 
church and state. This idea eventually was to help make 
the Roman Catholic Church the biggest denomination in the 
United States. Immigrants from Catholic countries after 
independence could freely com'e'to the United States. They 
could, openly worship as Catholics. In the nineteenth 
century the Roman Catholic Church grew very rapidly. It 
grew rapidly, in part, because of the separation of church 
and state and the idea, of religious liberty that grew out ' 
of the Idea of Protestant diversity—having many' different 
Protestant churches. . . , 

Independence did not get the church out of politics in 
Mexico. It may have made the church even more important in 
politics. The Mexican government had less experience in 
administration than the Catholic Church. ' At first there 
was no desire to permit religious liberty in Mexico. The ' " 
•earliest constitution of Mexico was the one that Morelos ' 
had drawn up by the Congress of Chilpancingo in 1813. This 
constitution said that the Roman Catholic faith was the' 
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stffte religion', Morelosj like Hidalgo, was a secular priest 
in the Catholic- Church, 'It was. not until 1857 that a 
Mexican Constitution provided for freedon of worship. But 
for three cenfuries the people of Mexico had only, had t}ie 
Catholic' chucch. They were taught that all other Christians 
should be kept out of the country;^ Pennittirfg other 
religions to come 'into' Kfexico haf not had a bio inf luence'l^ 
Almost air Mexicans are still Catholic, Itexicans have clung 
to their long heritage, of religi<\us uniformity'. 

•Religion is more than a way oV^^elievin'g; it is also art 
organization. An organization is a way of ekexcisina power. 
When- a church has potitic^ ^s well as rfeligiou^ things to 
do, a church often gets ano the i; kind of power — economic * 
power. The Catholic Church had "a»very long history in •» 
Mexico. Over th^ centuries it became very rich. It oot 
rich fjftom taxes, special fees, land grants, and land going • 
to the church when there we-re no h^irs. A great -amount of 
wealth of Ifexico came *o be controlled by the church. The 
wealth was , supposed- to be used for .religious , educational, • 
and charitable work. But much of it wgs used., for personal 
ends. There was a great extreme in how -peoole in -the church 
were paid. Some parish priests lived almo.st ift poverty. 
High church officials often lived like Icin'gp. This control j 
of the wealth of the country continued* after Mexican 
independence. The whole economic 'development of the country 
suffered.. Mu*h of the- conflict between the Mexican govern- 
ment and the church grew ou± of the government trying to rid 
the chiirch of its wealth so it could be used to benefit the 
economic growth of the country. ' * 

^ - * . - 

One of tthe things the Protestant ^Reformation did was to 
limit the wealth of the ^clergy. In Protestant churches, 
the minister was made an employee with a .salary. His sal-ary 
depended on voluntary contributions from the church raemfcers. 
In contrast, in colonial Mexico the- salaries of the clergy 
were paid out of the church tithe—a ten p^r cent levy for 
the benefit of the church collected by. government officials.' 
At the same time, all -church property was exempt from taxes.' 
In the colonies wh«i»e the Anglican church was .the sta^ .' 
church, 'the vestrymen could assess taxes for the sup^ri; of 
the clergy. This tax had to be paid by ali people, whether 
or not they were members of the Church of England. But the 
colonists were usually very stingy in voting church taxes, • 
as they were with other taxes . In most cqlonies the Anglican 
church did not have -enough tax income to support the needed 
churches. The Protestant clergy of' the. United States did not 
.constitute an economically privileged class. Since 'they, did 
not have great wea:.'-h to protect, the American clergy had • 
nothing to lose from independence or dis^s tqblishnjent . 
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. As in many coSintxies throughout the world, Mexico and 
the 'United States have experienced inst^ces of religi6us 
i554:olerance. Intolerance exists yhere 'people do not permit 
others to believe in ideas that are different* Mexico 
people were intolerant of Protestants. In the United 
* States people were ix> tolerant of Catholics and Jevs* Although 
religious intol-erance still exists in both countries, it seems 
to be less of a problem now that in the past. 

• 4 

■" Religious intolerance c^e to Mexico and the United 
States from Europe. ,As Europeans immigrated to the New World 
they brought their prejudices against .other Religions with 
. them. ' . 

Organizations such as the An ti -Defamation .League of 
3'nai 3'rith have done much to fight religious and, ethnic • - 
intolerances 

, ^ Religious fre§dom aow exists in Mexico as well as the 
United States, and there are many different Protestant groups 
there • The number of Protestarits continues to* be very small ^ 
Most Protestant churches in i^exico have l>een started by 
nissiorfaries from the United Statjes. : Mexico'^ : however has < 
not had new churches be^in in ,the coUntty'v 16. t}?e United 
States, however^ many new churches have begiin since the' . 
colonial, periofi. Religious plTiralism—many churches--is a * - 
characteristic of the United* States. , Religious inonism — 
mainly having one church^ — is still part o'f th$ MexicaJi 
cultural he^jitage* * 

. ^ Since the Revolution of 1910, :^he Roman' Catlioiic Church 
h^s befcome'more a -reli^ous organiz^rtion* .It is ho longer 
a "r^ligious-politicdi organization. Coiisegufentiy, thg 
<:hurch in*- the life of ^modern Mexicci is more like that of the/ - 
, church |n the United States'.' ; " ' ' 

' ' s * ' t * - / . ' • ^. * - 

But the religious lieritage of the 'twqt coiHi tries still 
shows th^ir differences. - The .'rell^gious h^^rltit^e bf both 
.countries shows the 'dif feren;c$s* that began in the. Says o^ ■ 
European colonization, '^e' Me^^ican church is stili ^toiaan • / 
Catholic.^ 'In , the .United States, there are many different- ' 
churches^' - ' • 



- ConversioYi of • the Indians to caaristianitv ; 

Kexico 



Section Organizer - , , . .• 

. - , • ■ ■ • ■ -, 

• • '-^v of the-chan-ge of . religion -is. Kexico" begins • 

with the conversion of the Indians -toiGhra^tianit^, Befojfe 
the -white nan Case to tfed New Korld, th'e- Indians' "had 'their 
, own religions* In *dexico, thfe' Azteqs an;! other Indian 

triifes had ^ highly -developed religion. ^They Believed in*^ ■ 
ssany gods; had many ideas abopt life and death;- had many ' '' 
religious leaders; and "built 'magnificent, temples and" 
shrines for worship. - _ . • . ' >» 

■ ' ' , ' " . » 

The tribes of the Eastern Woodlands also had their 
' ^ religious practices. The. remains of earthern burial and - 
ceremonial mounds throughout the Onited Sta.tes even' today . 
bear silent testimony to Indian religious belief. 

But j.n the United States/ Indian religious beliefs and 
- practices were siaple compared to thqse in Mexico. The great 
religious buildings, of the Indians in Mexico rival those of 
ancient -Egypt. and Mesopotamia, dhly a people with a highly 
developed religion could build .such vast^ ceremonial centers-. 

' :Then came the Spanish with their religious 'ideas- and- 
leaders. The time was the beginning of the sixteenth' 
century. The Ptotestant Reformation, whi^h was the' foniation 
of new non'rCatholip Christian churches, was jus f beginning," 
t ^W^^Jfi,. like all .'goo^ Christians of Western Europe at 
that time, .belonged to the Roman Catholic faith. 
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The Spanish in particular were ardent. Catholics'. For 
■ years, they had fought the Husliins in Spain. -Muslims are 

people who believe in Islam rather than in Christianity. 
^ Finally, in 1492; tl^ Spanish. Catholics captured Granada, 

the last Moorish and -Muslim state in Spain. The king and * • 
..qpieen of Spain wajited ?ill their subjects to be good. Catholics. 
They thought it wks their du# tb make all of them loval to" ' 
one religion. . ^ * 

^. . ^^'the New World the Sp?ni|ih^ wanted to make the Indians 
Christians.^ They did not leave the conversion of the 
Indians to qhanceT. They brought in missionaries from * 
different religious orders— Franciscan, Dominican, Augjistin- 
lan. The missionaries set oyt to. convert the Indictfis. The " 
conversion, of the Indians was part 'of the planned change of 



,thg' culttire .of Kebfico. 



^ ■ Spahlsir misjaionary effort and" "the usc/bf £oTxh ^&re " 
ifflp6rtajrt5 convier-tiag -tSie' loaiaiis. But ihe iaflueiic^'-^ 

prbj^Ive^,, h^man-s3C3;'i'£^ ~2jid -syncretiafe were> aiso ' 
-u^irtant - in- -getting the" Indians to gi'we' tip- -their 'religion '" 
fo^' Christianity- " *?oday the -Catholic jreiigajon In H^xico 
has many examples qf'Jndian. influence The .virgin of • - 
-Guadalupe is the loo'st outstanding . exanroie of syncret'isn in 
-Keid-co— syiicrefiss,-i.s the is.l^ding of old and new reli^o'as 
.Kays. . . • • » - . . 
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settlll ?^ i^n? 'vf^n-''^**^^ Catholic. Just faefore^asesto«^^ 
S^!^ 1607 Uie Protestant Refonnat ion 'took -oiSe in EurooeT^ 
-This was a breaking awayi froa th^.Catholic Church:. As a • 

^ the Reforroation, England beca&e Protestant. Host 

?hnr^?.f^! ''''^^^f ""^^ ^° America verrProtestant . ' ' 

Thus Protestantism, was. brought to the United Stat?5s and - " 
became 'tne-Ejost popular, fofb' of religion. ' • * 

The Protestant' Reformation .did not change the religion 
of spam It reinained strongly CatAoiic. The ^nish-vho 
^^'■Z'' Catholic and brought tneir' religion ' 

Aith them to the New World. Thus Catholici^ became the 
religion of Mexico. . , ^ ■ - . ^ ' 

the end of the sixteenth century'; 'all the Indi'air^- in' 
Mexico Wr.Si^anish control were Christian. Over the yea^S, - ' 
' ^J^SPf'^^sh north int6 the inor^ thinly peculated '-areas 

of Mexico. They carried with them their .Catholic faith and - 
more Indians were converted.. Khy xiid thellndi^ns of Me'xico ' . - 
give up tneir old gods so quickly and become Cifiristians? - " 

^ ■ • / ^ • . ^ 

Th6 answer. to this question is not simple; Many factors ' ' ' 
entered into, this change fjrom the 'Indian religion to Christianity: 
In this section, five explanations will be given: prophecy, 
force, Spanish effort ^ human sacrifice' and ^ynpretisra; - 

' ' : ■ y ■ : ■-" \ ■ • ;^ • " ■ // 

The Effect o£ Prophecy ' ■ • . * ^' "\ 

It was the. year 1519. It was also the Aztec ye^r of'^ ' 
Ce /.ca*Z. According to' Aztec prophecy, their white, bearded 
god Quetzalcoatl -^oyxld rteturn to 'Mexico, The main Aztec god 
< ^s HmtzzlopochtU, He was a sun-god. The Azi^ecs -fought . ^ . 
the- renewal of his strength demanded human -s-acriflce The 
< Aztecs also had the remembrance .of Quitzalevntl. He 'was a '■ - 
benign deit^ and culture hero. He had brought the blessings ^of . 
' mai^e and civilization to the Indians'.. ' ' . - /. 

' . . ^ ' ' . ' ■ ■ - ' 

The messengers of Montezuma brought him news of the great 
ships of the Spanish and the white> -bearded men. Could it be ^ 
th^t Qaetialcodtt was returning^from' the ^ei, as he had prom- 
ise4 l<3ng ago? .ftontczuma hesitated-: to fight against the • - 
Spanish, would be* to fight • against the gods. .Cortes and his com- 
panions we,re received as h6nore<J guests. Every ^giffe meant to 
appease .the Spanish only made -lihem hungry for more gold; When 
Montezuma decided thit the Spanish were" not gpds btit only . " 
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Z€3rt.^\Sr was 'too l^te* Tfie Spainish were able *t6 gain In- 

• t^an allies and^^et Spanish reinforceinent^, ' Within two years 
. * after Cortes carnF^ to Mexico, ith6 flourishiiig* Aztec capital 

tZrkf} pf Tenocliti'tlan l^y -in jruins ana the Aztec espire had col- 
lapsed. Hie Spanish'.hafi' a sup.erior siilifcaxY technology* Tliey * 
had 'laany ^n^ian ' alHes . » ' t . " r 

But' the Spanish were^^^ble to gain a foothold in Mexico 

• beroause of "cYi^ Quetzal coatjh '\^qex\a, TcSay it -seems an in** 
credible §tpry; .But who ;*ished to< fight' against the* sons 
and brothers of- the long av^aited hero-god? Prophecy and the^ 
fchance arrival of, the Spanish ,in the year Oe Acazl helped to 
begin *th6 overtiirow of the Aztec esjc^ire and reliciSJi^^ / , 

, liuiaan ' Sacrifice 

^One of the religious practices of the Aztecs- helped Cortes 
to gairi Indian, allies to fight against the Aztecs. The re-' 
' ligion Qf 'the Azt:ecs was a bloody reiig'ion* Their chief cfod 
' Huitzilopoahzli i^s-a Carrier 'pun^-god; \To ^eep him health^ 
'and'weXi nourished in his fight against' the .forces of darkness 
^required a daily diet of hiimaji .blood ^nd hearts. In addition, 
K there were many other gods- and feasts which required human 
saftTririce. ' \ . ' ' ' 

• One reason tne Aztecs kept expanding their territory 
was to get fSMbute in the f onrf of oeople to sacrifice, 

, * Today archeologists lament the fact that the Spanish de- 
stroyed the great plaza and temples o5 Tenochtitlan, But " - 
to. the ears of, Cortes^ ajid his followers came. the cri^s of the 
victims as they were led ^Ip the pyrami^d^ steps to the sacrificial 
stbne\\ The human cries blended with the furious sound o£ 

'^inims and musical instruments* Then thpre was silence.. The ^ 
priests had cut out the heart jof another victim with" -a sharp 
obsidian knife ^ 

. / ' • . . ' • ^ 

The ^4&panish/ like all men of their time^ had many 'faults • , 
' Buf human sacrifice was got part'of the Christian 'religion* \ 

The Spanish of fered Indians a way to escapt from the religious 
' and political control* of the Aztecs. They gave Indians^ a -way ^ 

to esc^pft from the burden of hum^ sacrifice* And* thus many 
' Indians chose to side with the Spani^ and fought against *their 

Aztec masters., . ^. 



•-Force " - ' * j ' * , 

A tfiird reason .for conversion was the Spanish ^se of 
force, With^their superior military technology* the 'Spajiish. 
were ^able to • conquer th^e Aztec^,,^ Was not this a sigh 
that 'the Spanish had more powerful gods than the Aztecs?. . 
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•iS t; ^ ""^^ 5°^? ^<^^^ dia not lisS^ tS^ span- 

s' e€4i—^"--"^^^^ 



.. Spanish" J'Slssionary Effor t ' 

.SiS: ff/inafans • """^^ """" 

'imagiS i^e'sSSe^-^'^hlTr''^^ !"3:^ancis«n .missionaries arrived, 
sc^e cuu^tiieir arrival The> fr-T^**-*- ' ^« ^.u^^ 

ftJSSS J:* ^ % °" their arrival, Cortes knelt and Jcis^ed" the " 
"fl ^^^ar-s. The in^dians, wRo highly -Sg^llTcortls 
. folaoved his exaisple.. The Franciscan ea?ly e^SS i reou^ ' 

UcuS4v-tf?ifJ^^^^ appelr^d't^appe^r^ar- ■ 

^.^icuiarly to the Indians, fither ofcders -followed the arrival 

f^sulffinTlL ''anl'?'"""?.i" ''''' AugustinlSs'in IfslT ' 
u&suit.s.xn 1072, ancf Carmelites in 1586. ■ • - • 

' - .-^^^ missionaries set about-their work' of* Dreachina 
"e-g;2fLf^^'r%" -T^ .and^enthu^SL?^ fSTf^Vars - 
Vhl ff replaced the oZd Indian priests and chiefs' as 

>5f^i^^^%?^ ^f^^- society. They established missionL?^ 

-^arfv^i;?.^-^ "^^^f/"^^^ ♦Prom these .centers . 

.^^aars were constantly on the move to the smaller towns 

Su?hr?^^f^' i-aptiz^d, confirmed, married, sajLd ^^''and 
hSi^i' ti*''^^ V^^^^^^f religion and .gov^ri^eSt. They 
heaxed^t^e sxck, acted as arbiters in cohflicts wit^ the - 

?geS"?:>,T"Hf .^^^^^^ disobeyed,. and burfed the dead. 
^tLnlrt Jt""^^ Indians .many European .skills-iftasonry, • ■ 
carpentry, f dying, weaving— a;id introduced new cr9psv ' 

Mn^h r^T "^^f town becaiae the model town 'in Mexico. 

Mudh Indian laoor was used in building- religious structures 
Mexico became studded with beautiful IhbrchS built with^ ' 
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Indian labor ♦ Tt>aay th^ir legacy is one of the riiost ^/ 
attractive parts of Mexico's colonial past. In- thep.r tineV; . 
however/ they served as an outward syjsi>ol of the new faith 
"of the Indian. Forsserly the Indian had built a plaza and 
•teimle fpr huznan sacrifice.* Now he built a church to the 
glory of God. Fonaerly he faced the nystery of renewal through 
human sacrifice; "Kow he had a more humane ren^^^through 
the Mass in a church buiit w^ith his ovm hahds. ^NT 

In- converting the Indians, ttie Spanish missionaries 
used ways which have been fqllowed by missionaries tliroughqut ; 
the world. They- learned the language of the Indiajis so :they 
cpuld speak with them..- " Langiiaget is most .impo2rtant in gett^^ig ' 
people to understand non'-material traits. * ^ 

And the Spanishf missionaries taught the children. ' ' 
Mostly these children were the sons of- chiefs,/^ They were'^r 
taught ideas about tr*e Christian religion and were also 
taught reading, writing, and music. In time, these educated 
children woiild become goverjtment officials. 

Another method was to train assistants. Older and* 
brighter boys vrere taught sermons. In turn, they would go 
out and preach to oth^r Indians. Then they would return 
for more instruction.- This way of increasing teaching 
power is very old. The method helped ,get the Christian 
message to more^ InSians. 

A more important method- of the missionaries was to 
point out to Indians similarities in the Aztec and Christian* 
religions. In becoming Christian, the Indians •would hot be 
taking on ways entireJly new. They would be returning to the , 
right way from which they had been led astray by the devil. 
This effort to convert by similarities is discussed under 
syncretism. ' ^ ^ - ' \ 

M - , ' .' 

/Syncretism 
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, 'Syncretism is a word to describe a special type of 
cultural change^ It is the change in a religion vhich comes 
from the blending" of old ^d new religioiis way^* Syncretism 
occurs when* people whc?" already have a religion take on a neW 
religion, h^at mix some of their old ways and ideas with the 
new faith. 

Religious development in Mexico -is a good example ol 
syncretism/ Before the Spanish came, the Indians had a well 
developed religion. The, Spanisll^thoughfc— fefeey- saw in the ^ 
practices of the- Indians mciny ways similar to Christian* ways . 
Ideas and practices- which are somewhat alike but not the same 
are called paralj.els» ^ Both the Spanish missionaries and the 
Indians saw par^lels between their religions. Father Vetan- 
court. thought that the devil had corrupted the religion of 
the Indians. He wrote: ^ • • ' , 
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The Indians practice many cereconies siailar 
to Idiose ordered by the evangelic law of Christ. 
The conversion qf the natives was. facilitate 
" * because the devil introduced things which he stole ■ " 
froa our evangelic law^ such as their method of 
cojsmunxon/ .baptism/ confession/ and adqration/ 
which despite the enemy served that they received 
in truth what they, had formej;ly .received in 
falsehood* (Quoted ,iri Gmening, p. 232) 

What Father Vetancoxirt was observing was no't the work 
of the devil, but trait variation. Religion, itr has been 
noted, is a cultural universal. All religions have -beliefs 
t^ituals, and signs. These are universale. But traits in • 
.'Religion vary froa xeligion to religion, just as other 
traits vary from culture to culture. 

* ^ 

*But trait, similarity often helps acculturation. For 
example, it was Easier for the Spanish missionaries to 
teach Indian farmers to grow a hew .crop than it 'was to get 
■Indian hunters to ^ecome -farmers. ^ Likewise, trait 
similarity between" A;2tec and Christian ways helped the 
Indians to accept Christianity. >. • * 

Table 1 is a comparison of Aztec-Catholic religious 
traits at the time of contact. Study these parallels 
carefully. Table 2- shows how Indians ^could accept Catholic 
ways and feel th'ey were not- departing- too much from their 
old ways. ..." ' . . . 
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TABLE '2 



COMPARISON OF AZ^EC^CffraOUC RELI^IOOS TRAITS:, 
(Prom Clavxjero After GrueiTi^ig, ,2'30^\ 



Aztec 



Catholic 



Organisation 



Priests in nmnerous 
gradfeB 'to care for 
temple" and c<5ndxict 
v?orship 

.Priests -held in great 
, esteem' 

* 

Priestly hierarchy, \ 
,iieadeB i}y High ?5^i'fest 

Teotecnhtliy' "lord of 
' god?". '^^ . 

Temple pyramids; .and . 
plazas in major ' 
centers r many teooalli 
^{heuse^ K^-god) and, 
t^van {places of god) 

' Mal,e anS- female " ' 
"teligious prders ' 

' Lands;, tempJLe thad own ^ 
lands and worlcefa tp,^^. 
cultivate them V -^-^ 

income': ' Of f erihg 'of . 
, first fruits and many 
*yolnntary 
' cpntributiofts, , - 



Cathedrals had many different 
positions to- care for chiarch . 
and conduct worship ' 



Priests/- mpnks, and nxins 
respected arid loved 

HeXigious hierarchy^ headed 
by Bishop o^ Rome, the -Pope 



Cathedrals in laajor centers; 
'.parish' chu;rches^' shrines^ ' 
monasteries, nuiVneries *^ 



Moijlcs ind ' nuns - ■ . ^ 



Large church and monasjac ^ 
• estates " - ' * • 



Tithes and jiriestly f ees ^for 
siafriagB- and burial . - ! - -T 



Incense , oopalxal li 
and yauhtli 



RituaXg - • ' \ 

Incense Used 'in church 
.services ^ 



&1 
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Rituals (cont'd). 



\ 



\ 



Holy oia, teciig.ilC'\ 



Baptisn,ce;:eEonyV at . • 
vhich^'tzhiid wars naited * / 

Cinnmuiiion : I eat. jfagttf^ - 
:of idol of ' , ..-^ : 
- Huz^t'^'ilpp4?chtti .itode by ' 

tejQjple hairs ' ^ 

'Pen^itence, e^^cih^ly 
self--castigaticmc . 



Fating: - i^ot ^atijjg lae^t 
- or drinking wiae; e^ti'ngr ' 
pnly .onde a day 

. \ . ' ' ■ : " ' : 

Con f e 6 s i on^' -f org i venes s 
of sin af^ter jpenitferice 

•Movable feast days Qf" - 
• various. Aztec gods' * 

•Feast in l«jemory^ p5 Desd 
Feast of ;Jai?772r^ue^ ' 
.Goddess b;f CDeatlt*. ' . ' 



* . . Holy <?fil tised in baptism 
or extreme unction 

BaptXCTl as.sx^ of con- 
. -version ajid ^t naming'- 
* ' ^ c;§remony ^ 

, Comunion:^ ^partake df 
' yholy waf-er made by niuris - 



Penitence in zcany fojrms: 
"castigatidn of body/ prayer, 
' pilgriioatfe 

' ' '.v. Fasting: . nb itieat-. on Friday ^ 
.t>i5 l^oly Days /.or during Lent 

. Coafesfslon - before 'priest ' 

- Mc?V;^ble feast-days, of ' 
.Ch'ris4:x^fii.VigLi^t# ^ . 

iiji'ijsaints. pa^,:^^a^^er 2 



- y V . 4xy^ded; -waters of ■ ,-o£-1ieaj(^«i and[ 'eart^^ V ~ 

- . heaven- .an'd earth ' • -- ' v*^-. .; - s ■-, • :-• v 

. - ■- ' -Bfegianin^'- Of world: .-- ' - r^' ''-Svs^-^ -''- '^-^^'^ •. " 

,* '.--V alone , • ~ r ■■'^3^^^ ; * " 

. ,..putg.?t:pr^./, heaven ;-.;. . ■ --: ..'" -V ; ■ ; 'V/-::- ' . - ; 
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,v.- 'v 



^ • - ■ - Sacrif icsB and. ^ ^ 

• ; • / llesanr^ciijon; '?-east ' 
. of fezcazlippea^ in 
* V jDonth of ^.TpxccCt Z r , - ♦ 
- - ^" • • sacrifice bf . satcred' 

- youth ' ^ ^ - '\ 



'. Hoiy Week« ' Lent;' Criici- 
fiscicto on-j3ooj5 ^tiday, 

■ % - 



Crossn . widespread u&e 
of Eqjiki- length cross . 

• • " •* * 

Charms r Idols "worn 
, around' neck . 



Sacred Eagl^ ' 

Representation t)f gods .in 
visual' foriir • 



Latin cross Sign of " * 
C^istianr' f §ith " • 

Cross, crucifix, .amulets,' ' 
beads, medals * 

Dove sign of Holy Gjiost ' ' 

Representation of religious 
ideas in statues and 
paintings , especially . of 
Christ -aiKi saints. 
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,^ The extent to which Catholicism is mixed with an. 
Indian heritage today has to do with the size of the 
Indian population and the .extent of isolation. Over the 
centuries, the Indian Christian way became more like. the 
Spanish Christian way. . But in the southern part of 
Mexico^ where Indian languages are still widely spoken, 
Indian ways are. still very 'much a part of the Catholic 
•faith. This is alsor true ,bf parts of northern Mexico 
where the Indians ard few but often very isolated. / 

The Tarahumara Indians live in the rugged mountains 
of the .Sierra Madre Occidental west of Chinuahua. The 
first Taracur:ara mission was established by Jesuits in 
1639, Today there are Catholic churches throughout 
Tarahumara country, some over two centuries old. Some 
churches in remqte are^s have- not been visited by outside 
priests for years: The Indians carry ^n CathcTlicism ■ 
mixed with many Indian ways. There are many examples of 
syncretism among the Tarakurrara. One good example is iti 
connection with a rarijipari. This is a kind of marathon 
kickball race. Kot^ in the following description the 
fusion of -Indian and Christian practices. 

Once the kickballs, which are about the size 
©f - grapefrtiity have been^ carved from madrono 
^ wood, a •shaman takes them to a burial cave. 

The sliiinbone of a man's right \eg is exhumed. 
. The bone, the wooden balls; bowls .of food, and 
^ a j'ar.of v^s^uino are set before a cross, and 
thB spirit* of the dead man is asked to cast a 
spell that will we^^n the opponents.. ... 

, ■ ■ ^The night before 'the race, candles are 
- lighted on eithe'r side of a small wooden cross. 
The runners arrive, many with.jfetishes they 
• .will wear Jfc(j> make them strong in the race: 
eagle feathers, .hawk' an^ vulture 'heads, .glow^ 
warms, arjd rattles -made of deer hooves. The 
, shaman chants an^ sings the' tf song of the 
qta^Y fox.* '>The-^ runners make ' ceremonial turns- 
around yie c;r6ss and candles, the'ex'act number 
, of lap's -they will run during the rarijipari. ... 
f Natural History , January 1972, pp. 62-64) 

The Virgin pf .Guadalupe 

~' ' V ' . . - 

--'•But all>Bxamples of syncretism pale into insignificance 

Compared to the Vir^ibi of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the patron 

saint q£ Mexico ar>d '.Latin^ America. The Church of , Our Lady 

of Guadalupe, :-l0ca ted nor,theast 6f Mexico City, is'the most 

64 . ■ \ • • ■ / 



famous place of pilgrimage in Mexico. December 12, the 
anniversary of her final apparition, is a feast day in 
ay. of Mexico,. • ^ * 

• -According to the legend, Juan Diego was on his way to 
church in Mexico City., fie was a poor Indian, about fifty 
years old. The day was December 9, 1531. On passing the 
rocky hill, of Tepeyac/ the Holy Virgin appeared to him. 
She was arf Indian Virgin, 'dark skinned. She told Juan to 
let Bishop Zuisarraga know that she wanted a church built • 
at Tepeyac in her honor. * ' 

< 

On the following day the Virgih apceared to Juan in 
the same spot again. He told the Virgin he had been unable 
to see the Bishop -and deliver the message. The Virgin told 
Juan to return, saying to tell the Bishop that the Mother 
of God had sent Juan. The Bishop' demanded a sign. 

Again Juan returned to Tepeyac an^. the Virgin appeared 
for a third tine. For a sign, she told. Juan to climb to 
the top of 'the hill and gather the roses which would be 
blooming there. It was not the ti'mTe of the year for roses/ 
but th^trusting Juan climbed to the top of Tepeyac. .He" 
gathered the roses, and brought them to -'the Virgin. She 
put them in 'his blanket, wh^ch served him lor' a cloak. 
Then Juan went to see the. Bishop. - Vlhen Juari Diego bpened- 
his cloak, the roses fell to his^eet. But the thing, that 
amazed the Bishop was the ^ image of- the Virgin, miraculously 
stamps on his cloak. ' * ■ 

The Bishop ordered the image to be, conveyed, in - 
procession. Ke also ordered -a church to' be^built oh .-the ' ' 
site.,^ Today thousands of Mexicans' come to pay homage to ' 
-.the Virgin of Guadalupe. Some come in fine -car's; many mbre 
come on foot. Since .there are 'many Virgins throughout" the 
Catholic world, whatsis special about .the Mexican. Virgin 
of Guadalupe? Is the cult arid the name mereJLy something ' ' 
thef Spanish brought from Spain? la Spain the moriastery of ■ 
Guadalupe was already famous as- a place of pilgrimaged 
Here a shrine housed an image of the Virgin that had'"been • 
concealed during the Moorish .domination. ' ^ '.■ • .■ 

•The Virgin of Guadalupe is a • distinctly Mexicah' 'Virgin- 
not only in her Indian looks but in her .past. .Before -the' 
Spanish came, the hill of Tepeyac had. been a ^sliririe to 
Tonantzia, much loved Aztec goddess of Earth and- Cc^rn. - . ^ 
The conquerors destroyed the shrine, "and it caused much^- " 
grief among the Totonoqui Indians, of which she . was patton. 
The name Tonantzin -eant "mother." The Virgin of ' Guadalupe-- 
was speeial in two ways. She wad the reincarnation of ' ■ • 
Tonantzin. Fift'^ years after "her revelation Father Sahgun ' 



noted t hat t he Indians ^aae to visit their Toaaptzin from 
a^ar. 1M«y some Indians still refer to the Virgin as 
Tonantzin.' Just as in forrosr timei Indians went to the' 
festival of Tonantzin; all Mexicans no* come to pay homage 
to -their Virgin Guadalupe. 

,The second special thing about the Virgin of Gaadalupe 
is- that she app'earted to poor Indian, Juan Diego. This was 
taken as a sign-to the Indians that they take the Virgin -^or 
their Hother. After her apparition, the Indians were cort- 
^ verted. ifeore easily. Not only the hill at Tepeyac, bat- the- 
former Indian shrines Were converted into Christian' shrines . 
Catholic ritual replaced Indian, ritual, but 'the foundation 
of native, beliefs was seldom cocpletely wiped out. 
Syncreti§m was a major factor in the conversion of the-" 
Indians of Mexico- to Catholicism. 



Copvexsior> of the Indians -to Chxistl^Atv' t 
' united ^states ' ^y^- 



>;;;^;;= =Ss^tion Organizer * ... ' ^ " . ^ 

On the whole, the Protestant sects of the British' 
colonies- were less interested in Indian conversion than 
was the Soman .Catholie Church, in the Spanish colonies. ' 
By t6e time the- English colonies were begiin, a hundre.d 
yeaurs after the beginning of the Spanish colonies, EnglaJidf 
was nq longer unified in j^^Xxgiin. There wis an established 
churdh, the Church of Englsnd. But the 'Xitovement taward- 
separatism was never stopped. This made Protestant con- 
. gregations inward ratheif than outward looking. The great 
Protestant missipnary efforts in. England and the United 
^States did not begin \intil the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. 

The Church of England, in contrast to the Spanish 
Church, did not have a trained manpower pool to work for * 
Indian conversion. In the eaiJ-y sixteenth century, 
^^nry VJII dissolved the mon'a«teries dnd took, over their 
vreaith. 'There was no longer support for religious orders. 
The religious orders remained th^ phock troops for Indian 
conversion throughout the Spanish period in Mexico. 

y On the Atlantic Coast, both English and Spanish 

missionaries sought to convert the Indians There were* 
no- lasting results from these efforts. Spanish missionary, 
work among the Indians of the Southwestern ^United States 
was more lasting. ^ Thi^, was an extension north of the ' * . 
Spanish effort, of Conversion in Mexico. 

Syncreti3m was less important jLn religious conversion 
in the -United States than in Mexico. 
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- Conversion of. tlie to -CHristianitv , 
I ■ ijcu-tgd /-; states • ' 

' - - ■ — • ■■[ ' .,-■ ' - 

- - Kajor Siglish Protestan^ efforts to convert Indians • 

. ..- were' made in .yirginta-. and .iii! Massachusetts. But' there 
-were^cp lasting" results fromHfaese efforts, ' Working from 
Canaoda/ Fr,ench. missionaries made . teiqjorary converts in the 
. Mis;6i8#ippi Valley^ ' but there were no |>ermanent effects . 
Spanrsh missionary effort was found in the United states " 
: xn two" widely separate<i areas—in north Florida and on the 
. ■ -Georgia Coast and in the Southwest. The Spanish missionary 
effort in New Mexico was more lasting. The Spanish missions 
xn Texas and California went ijito decline after Mexican 
independence. Today .the remains of the mission churches in 
the United states are a reminder of the way the Spanish 
V • mis^onaries- helped bring Christianity to Mexico. 

* ^ • • 

The English" Hi ssioneury Effort 

■ The two best examples of early missionary effort among 

the Indians are found in New England. and Virginia. A 
stated purpose in the charter of the Virginia Company was 
the conversion of the heathen {Indians). In 1617, King ' 
James I called upon Anglican clergy tp collect money "for 
the erecting of wme chxirches and schools for ye educatioh- 
of ye children 6ir these Barbarians in Virginia." In' 1618, 
: the Virginia Company directed the governor to ■ f in'd a- 

convehient location for building "a College for -4*e children 
of the Infi<aels," and 10,000 acres of land, ftexe set-aside 
fpr those purposes >v' The Hquse^ of Burges^ies-provided that • ■ 
a number^ of Indian boys shouia~Be,.educ^'Fecr "in true religion 
and civile course of life." A coniTjLdrerable sum of money was 
raised in ti\e colony and in England for a college. And then 
disaster struck the colonists. In 1622 there was an Indian 
risxng led by Opech^(ncanough, successor to Powhatan. '.About 
fxve hundred settlers were iriped out. This massacre created 
^ a deep anti- Indian attLtlide. The new missionary-education ' 
work received a set baok from which it never recovered. < 

. .. 'In .i691 the; Coll,ege of William and Mary Was finally 'x i 

/ chartered. Manyllndian students were brought there in ^ 
• . • succeeding years. In 1723 the Brafferton Building was 

• Wiilt as an, Indian dormitory." This handsome, Georgian , 
stymied building Is the most substantial reminder of Virginia 
educational and missionary effort§^ • • t 
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On the WhoieV the Virginia effort at conversion was' 
not successful. It was not that the Indian boys could not 
learn- English and Christi^m ways. They were often good 
students. But in Virginia the boys were brought into 
Williamsburg away from their people* When they were sent ^ 
back to the tribe in the wilderness^ th^ returned to their*' - 
Indian ways and^ f oi^ot their Williamsburg lessons. 

,In contrast, the Spanish missionaries established 
churches within the Indian coranimities.. They lived with 
the Indians. They used organization, , work, and required 
church attendance to keep the Indians faithful. The Virginia' 
missionaries relied too much or merely teaching and 
preaching.. 



The New, England Example of Indian Conversion 

The work of John Eliot in Massachusetts is better known 
than the missionary work in Virginia. Here his efforts with 
the Indians earned him the title "Missionary to the Indians." 
Mos.t New Englanders looked on the Indians as barbarians and 
devils. There was little enthusiasm for Indian conversion. 
The usual American pattern for 'treatment of the Indians was 
set early in the Peguot War — extermination. 

John , Eliot* csime to Massachusetts Bay in 1631 as pastor 
of the Roxbury .congregation. In the following year, he began 
a school. Five years later, some captives from the Peguot 
War were brought to Roxbury*. He began to study their 
language. He fo'rmed the idea of bringing Indians together 
to work in self-^goveming towns. Here they could be taught 
ChrLstiajiity^ ^educated, and learn useful trades. After< 
thirty years of this effort, he had succeeded in establishing 
14 towns of "praying Indians.'' The total population may have 
been as high as 4,000. 

Then King Philip's War broke out in 1675. For three 
years Indians and N^w Englanders murdered and killed each 
other. The peaceful, converted Indians^ were ccuight between 
the sufibicions of the whites and the vengeance of .the 
Indians w When the war was over> the Indiems had' been 
def^ted. But also gonp vrdis *the work of Eliot., In King 
Philip's War the Indians were to. find that becoming ^ 
Christian and trying to learn the white main's ways vas 
no protection against white bad feeling* Over and ever in i 
later years -whites would ii|assacre peaceful Indians^ | 

• 1 ' ] 

The most lasting work of Eliot was with the Algonguian * 
language. >In 1653 the Chatechisms- was translated into: 



Massachusetts Algongui^. In 16€i the Hew Testaiafent was 
.translated, followed by the Old Testaiseaf in 1663. 



The Spani-sh Hissionarj^ Effort i<> '"the. United States 

In, the colonial period, both Spanish and French - 
missionaries were active. in the United 'States. The Soanish 
effort, in New Mexico was -ehe most lasting. It *?as a " . 
^ northward extension. of Spani&h missionary effort in Mexico. 

■ Converts among the Ptteblo Indiansf .were made as early 
a& the .Coronadb .expedition of 1340. In I58i, Augristin 
Rodri-guez, a Franciscan friar, led a missionkry expedition 
^ to New .Mexico.. The ^ea* vas. permanently .,colonized by Juan 
Onate m 1598-99. The town of Santa Fe was founded in 1610. 
Except among the Hopi, Spanish missionary efforts -were 
generally successful. But the Spanish missionaries were 
less tolfrant of Indian practi9es than their predecjgssors 
in Mexico. . j-he Indians objected to the missionaries ■ 
interfering' with their religion. 

^ In 16^80 it appeared that all. Spanish efforts would' hie 
r<?st.. There was a widespread Indian Pueblo revolt. The 
Spanish, with some loyal Indians, were driven out of New ' 
Mexico. J-hey took refuge ia El Paso del Norte (now Ciudad 
Juarez) . " - . ' ^ '. 

' ' • ■ 

In 1,692 Diego de Vargas began the reconq.uest of New • 
Mexico, and by 16"96 had reestablished .-Spanish rule.' - This 
area remained part of Mexico until -the Mexican-American 
War of 1848. By. the Treaty of "Guadalupe" Hidalgo,, the 
Southwest- was ceded to the United States by Mexico. Today 
' there are living reminders that this area was once part Of 
the Spanish viceroyal^ty of Mexico. There, are adobe chuxches" 
in. th^ Indian Pjieblos bdilt Igr the' Indians • under missionary 
supervision. Many Indians are still' Catholic. Indian 
names are often Spanish names. » . • 

: There, were^other ajfeas of Spanish intensive missionary - 
. activity— on the 'Georgia Isiarids between 1566 dnd 1702. and 
in, Texas and California in. the ye^ars before. Mexican^ 

tw<? areas, the remains of mis^iori 
churches 'ar-e an architectural reminder of Spanish effort. 
•One of them', the Alamo, was to bec<Jme iimnortal&ed in the' . 
Texas war for indep^dence. 'Of the effort in- Georgia in 
the area known as- Guile, only musty documents Remain t o ^ 
.tell of the work of Franciscan and Dominican missions. 

} ' V . ■ ■ 

In- contrast to >Ifcxico,. syncretism Jias t>een comparatively 
. " '■ ' ' ' \- 



iminportaBt iix,.tiie development of religion in the United 
^ States, The Indian tribes were smaller and .religious ^ 
i^^stitutions were siz^ler than in Mexico. There were 
fewfer pirailels in Indian and* Protestant religious 'traits. 
There was also, less effort to convert th^fe ^ndian s^ * • * . - ' 

Today xn the United States one of the best .exaB5>le5 
of syncretism is the use of peyote anong ceftain Indian ' 
Christiaui groups iil the United States, peyote is a drug. 
that comes fron a spineless cactus, the peyote\ mfescal> * 
Peyote use in religion reappeared in 1885 amontf the Kiowa. ^ 
and Comanche in ^Oklahoma . In 19 fs, various p^b'te-<d'sing ' 
groups were incorporated as *the Native American Church:, , 
The Native American Chiirch is Christian,' but many ofi the: 
beliefs and practices^ follow Indian ways. Numerically^ 
the Nati-ve American Church is small, claiming' about" 200^000 
members. * - 

In the pueblos of the Southwest, there are many 
examples of -religious syncretism; This syncretism, however, 
belongs to Spanish and not United States influence* The " 
pueblos were converted to Catholici^ by Spanish mission- 
,aries in the :seventeenth centtiry. . ' 

. Today most of •the Indians of the Unit<>d States belong 
to some branch of the Christian" .Church. Most of the 
Indians^ however, became Christian after they were placed - 
on reservations. Most Ch.erokee, however, had been con- * 
verted to* Christianity in the early 'nineteenth century • 
before their forced removal to the West. ^ 
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Ofiity and Diversi.iy in .the Catfeolic and 
Prof »tant Colonial Tradltlonr in 
Hexico aAd the United -States ^ 



Section Organizer * _ ' 

Diiring tS^Tcoionial period, -fcvo different religious 
tr2uiitions were established in .Mexico 'and the Dnitpd 
States — Catholic and Protestant. This statement is not * 
to imply the lack of the growth of the' Catiholic faith in- 
the United States. • Sll -Engiishaen 'did not' becoine t^rotestant^ 
and the colony of Maryland vas specifically founded in 1633 * 
as a place where English Catholics could practice their 
religion* * As European irtcaigration shifted din the nineteenth 
century from Protfestant to Catholic countries, itore and 
more Catholics came to the United States. Today the 
-largest single^ denomination in the United States is Roman 
Catholic^ 35% of the Claimed fchurch membership • Me^ico^ 
in conti^^ast, is f8% Catholic • 

In the formative period of the country's developme^nt — 
in the colonial^ears and the early nineteenth" century — the 
dominant religious feeling was Protestant. Catholicism 
developed in the. United Stattes as one of many churche's, ^ 
rather than as a single phurch J as in Mexico^ Consequently^ 
there has been acceptance by..*mBricai\ Csrtholics of ciyil 
principles not always fovmd in <:atholic TOur^tries, Amona 
these are separation of church and state and religious 
tolerance. 
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gnity an<3 -Diversity in the Catholic and* 
Protestant Coloaial Traditions Tn 



V 



Hexico and the United states 



13ii8 fecfeioii- is prirsariiy concemed with hcfw there" " 
were established churches in Mexico and the United States 
-diuring the colonial, period. The diversity of Protestant 
churches in the United States favored disestablishment 
after independence, in Mexico, however, the religious 
monopoly' of the Catholic' Church did not favor disestablish- 
ment. {See-^also^the latter section, "Political Role") 
There was also greater freedom of religious thought in the 
United States. Religious orthodoxy (being very traditional 
in religion) and philosophic ratioiialism (trying to work 
out religion on an intellectual basis) both emerged in the 
United -states in the eighteenth century (See. "The Great 
Awakening" and "Deism"). This did not eliminate religious 
intolerance (See the section, '•Religious Intolerance") in 
th^ United States. If did' contribute to the rise of many 
new American churches in 'the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (See the section, -"Emergenfte of New Churches in 
the United States"). , ^ 



I 



♦^ EstaiDlishment and Disestablishment 

During th.% colonial period, both Mexico and the British 
royar colonies had" an established church. An established 
church is an official, states church which is supported by 
taxes rather than fay voluntary contributions. In Mexico , 
th^ established cljurch was the Roman -qatholic Church; in 
the British colbnies, the established church was the Church 
of England in. the southern colonies zmd the Congregational 
• Church in New England^ People in the British colonies who 
did not beiong to the established church had to pay taxes 
to suppdft that chiorch. 

After the Declaration of Independence, the Church of 
England was quickly abolished as the established church in 
the /-southern stutes. The Church of England had as its 
head the -King of England. A people who rebelled against 
the King as their political head would also get rid of a 
state church which had him as the head. 

. ■ . 

• After the American 'Revolution ; the Church of England 
'Was reorganized in 1784 as the United States Protestant^ 
Episcopal Church, it is still' identified with the Anglican 
Cormnunion in doctrine 2md practice. But there is no 
political connection with the Church of England. ' ■ ' 
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Dimestablishaent cane imich later in Kew England where 
the Congregational Church var^ectablished. It did not 
cooe about until 1833 in Ka»»achusetts» Even after dis- 
c»tabli«hoent, the states continued to give support to 
varioutf churches for teaching. Before ptiblic schools were 
organized, the churches were the chief ineans of educating 
children* As long as the country was mainly Protestant, 
a modest, non-doctrinal involvement of church and state 
was acceptaible. After .the growth in the size of the 
Catholic population, a change, in attitude came about ♦ 
States and cities stopped using taxes for chxxrch controlled 
instruction ♦ 

In contrast to the United States, Mexico confirmed its 
support of an established churchy The Morelos Plan of 1813 
provided that only the Catholic Church would ^be tolerated 
but it would be supported by tithes, not taxes. The cdn- 
stitution of 1824 continued the Catholic Church as an . . 

, established church ♦ It was not until the Refona Constitu- 
tion of 1857 that the qhurch was disestablished^ The 
Roman Catholic Church never did accept this loss of' a 
privileged. political position, and continued to refeist 

until the 1920s when a pro-church movement was suppressed bv the 
government, 

Article I of the Bill of Rights. to the Constitution 
of the united states of 1787 prohibits any law respecting 
government estcOjlishment of religion. This has been 
interpreted increasingly to place a barrier between Qhv^ch and 
state. In the case of Engel v. Vitale / 370 U.S. 421 (1962) / the 
saying of the Lord's Prayer was prohitiited in public schools. 

The Mexican Cohstitutibn of 1917, like that of the 
United States, is secular in its emphasis. There is no state 
church in Mexico • The Roman Catholxc Church in Mexico, as 
in the United States, roust depend on voluntary contributions. 
• • - 

Uniformity, and Diversity in Religion ^ 

feoth Mexico and the British colonies had established 
churches. In Mexico, the pattern led to uniformity • Only 
one church was permitted — the Ca the lie Church ♦ • In the " 
British coloniei^,. many churches weie permitted^ How did 
this difference in Mexican uniformity and United States j 
diversity begin? 

In Spain, the Spanish rulers t^ouglit that political 
loyalty and religious idyalty had to be^ the same*^thing» ^ 
The Spanish rulers used a religious court of investigation 
to make people conform to one -view, the Catholic View.^ it 
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^ 1 ^"-^ ^^^"^ ^i^^' stilted in Mexico 

f'^i??*^ religious court of inquiry 

tI J^ J!^1 SH^f^*. i«, better, known as the InguisitioJ: 
It was not.^ndecj in. Mexico until after independence in 1821. 

^ ^.^ ^u^^^^^^t^'^ J^lers preferred that the peopl^ belong- 
to the. Church of England after it was begun. sSt they were 
^re concerned with personal loyalty than they were with all 
people having the same religious ideas. Thus loyal English- 
.men were permitted to start colonies where they c6uld worship 
I the .way they wantkd to. Thus English separatists founded ^ 
Plymouth; PuTitanfe, Massachusetts; Baptists, Rhode island; 
and Quakers, .Pennsylvania. Outside of Rhode Island, New 
England was an area of the colonies where most of the ' ' 
colonists were English in the Puritan-Separatist tradition. " 
Pennsylvania was the best example of religious -pluralism. 
Founded by a Quaker, William Penn and his- heirs also 
encouraged people of different religions and lands to come 
to Pennsylvania. In fact, the proprietary colonies gen- 
erally were the most diverse in their religions— they 
needed people to -develop the colonies. Without people, 
their vast estates would be. worthless. 

• 

_^_Thus. by the end of the colonial period! Mexico- was a 
..country uniform in the Roman Catholic religion. The Unitec 

Z^^ ."^"^ different religious groups which included 

the following: 

Protestants 

I 

Presbyterians 
Moravians 
Lutherans 

Anglicans — Church of England 
- - Congregationalists ^ 

Quakers 
Salzbufrgers^ 
Baptists 
' French Huguenots 

Roman Catholics " , a ^ * 



Thxfi. religious diversity would eventual ly';ccJntribate to 
another more important product--religioufi tolerance. 
Tolerance fs -the acceptance of viewpoints that are different 
from one^§ owi>. ^ — ^ » ' . - , 



More chiir ches' in Mexico; fewer chiircbes .in tertatt of 
populatio n in the United Si:ate8 : The town^settiement ' ; - 

■ «npna8l« of Mexico wa^ similar to t^ae town pattern of Kewrv 
Sngland. As a result, it was easier to build, church :ahd; 

' maintain a congregation.. Jh^s aespite a gulc in *"i:h^logy ■ 
and religious practice, -both Puritaai Hew England:" and -Cathoiie 
Mexico had m common the tovm church with its pastor ot 
priest. • 

Outside of N.ew England, the. usual 'form of settlement iri- 
the Dni ted (States was the dispersed farm. On the frontier 
in particular the population was 'scattered. ' Often-'many • 
frontier famij-ies became professional frontier people. They 
built Crude houses, scratched a little land, combined some 
hunting and farming for a living, and moved westward as- 
the. frontier got too "crowded." Many such families lived 
for generation after generation without benefit of teacher, 
preacher, or lawyer. . . ' • . 

Often etmes the picture of much church going is 
associated -with coloni^. times in the United States. This 
is true only for the people who lived in the towns. At the 
end of. the colonial, period, the United 'States had fewer 
church members for its population than any other Christian 
country. There were fqwer church members in proportion to 
the| population than, there are today. It is estimated that 
■in ;1760. not more than 20 pepple in 100 belonged to a church. 

, Churcph' membership, however, is not the only measure of 
the importance of religion. Many people in the* British " 
colonial period did not belong* to a church simply because 
there was- no church within reach.. 'Revivalism, d frontier 
phenomena, has left a particular type of religious imprint 
on religio'n in the United States. 



« • 



Seculars and Je suits in » Mexico ^ 

■ Throughout the colonial period, Che strict alliance of. 
. statfe and church continued. The Spanish king not only • ' 
controlled church appointments, but he also controlled 
communications t from the Pope to the clergy in New Spain. 

After the sixteenth century, there was a decline in 
religious zeal. Tha countfy had becojae largely converted, * 
- and many friars and seculars tended to give more emphasis 
■' to theitjown -comfort than to the servicfe of -the ' church . • ' 

One reason was the 5act that the state completely controlled 
. church finances.. In the Indies, the king agreed to take' care 
of- church finances in .exchange for collecting- and adraift- 
istering church taxes. The state government never'^adequately 
financed the church. By the end of the colonial period, the 
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..church was p^ing.cjore feo the govenunent than it was getting- 
in support. ... . ^ . ^ 

Two of the cost important developments, during the latter 
colonial period was the move toward ' sect/ISMsm and-.^the ^ 
expulsion of the Jesuits. , The monastic andVmendicant 
orders, e-g-, Benedictines, Augustipiahs, Fra^fiist^Sr 
Dominicans, had been the main means of converting the V / ' 
Indians. And in the- last days-^f 'the col onial peri od new 
'missadris'were, ^artfed Calltfo^nia; Texas, and ih N?w 
Mexfico* But t|iere were two ir,a.in classes of "religious orders*. 
These, were called Seculars and regulars. The -seculars were 
the regular .priests/ who werd under the jurisdiction of the 
hierarchy of cardinal,, archbishop, and bishop. Since the 
king, through the royal patronage, controlled these appoint- 
ments, the king also controlled the 'personnel of the seculars. 

The regular orders was the name given to the monks Arid 
frairs. Some of these lived a contemplative life; others 
lived a very active life. But the object of their -life was * 
self-perfection. The secular clergy, 9ompo'sed* mainly of 
parish priests, lived out ifi the* world to serve the people 
of a parish. The members of the regular orders were re- 
sponsible to their own abbot, who was responsible to the 
Pope. Thus the regulars we^o not under the sante control ♦ 
of .the Spanish king as the seculars. Throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the government 
favored the secular clergy over the regular clergy. The ' 
regular clergy was, small in comparison to the seculars at 
the time the Independence 'movement oegan. 

One of the things the independent government of Mexico * 
did was to break u^^t^e missions, as in California. One of 
the last ^great mission efforts of the Spanish colonial 
period wa5-t:he establishment by Franciscans of a 'series of 
missions extending fro6i San Diego to Sohona, north of San • 
Francisco^ These we^e built between 1769 and 1823. In 
1834 the mr^sions we^e secularized, and fhey fell into 
rapid/decay. Most of them have now been restored as* places 
of historiqal interest. ^ . 

Toward the ehd of the colonial jperiod an order was 
expei;:ed from Spain and all Spanish (possessions. ' This was 
the Jesuit order. It is not known v(hy Charles III, who had 
done so much to improve conditions in Spain and the indies, 
'decided to get rid of the*. Jesuits. Perhaps it was the ' * 
rumors ^f their great wsalth. Perhaps it was the special 
vow of ^bedience tl^ey. m^de to the Pope ratheir than to the " 
Spanish king. In i^'S? the king gave the order to expel 
the Jesuits. ^ This was a /great loss to Mexico. ^ The Jesuits , 
were the best teacher^^, And had the finest secondary schools/ 



acnd colleges. They were" also aaong the -best farmers. Their' 
expuTsion was/an economic loss*"^/ They were also among the 
^ best administrators. 'the Jesuits had not been expelled, 
independence may not have come so quickly; Their 4ep*arture 
meant" tftat Mexico lost some of her best brain's. And they 
were never replaced. - - - ^ ^ 

Secularization of the' clergy and the expulsion of the 
, Jesuits* may have added to, uhe instability of Mexico when it ' 
.became independent. * - . ' 



Religious conformity and diversity; religious thought ^ 

Spain, it has been noted, tried to naintailn religious, 
uniformity. The religious court of the Inguis^ition wa's one 
of the main ways to keep church belief uniform. To keep out 
conf licrting ideas, the Roman Catholic Church also instituted 
the Index of Prohibited Books, This was a system of cen-?, 
sorship. It was designed to keep out of circulation or^ 
•publication 5ooI^ or ideas that might lead people to 
question the teaching ^ the Roman Catholic Church. 

After the Council of Trent, a Tridentine Index was 
publishe'd. This was aa up to date list of prohibited works. 
Lat^r a Congregation of the Index was established to keep 
censorship up to date. The Inde^i^aists'^t entirely successful 
in Mexipf^, for Mexicans did read prohibited books • Many ' 
books wfere smuggled into New Spain. Hidalgo, father 6f the 
Mexican Revolution, and Lucas Alaman, the great Mexican 
historian, were both reprimanded for reading prohibited 
bookg. ^ , 

^ ' • . • » .» 

But,* in general, the Index was successful in keeping 
new ideas away.frbm the mass of the people. At times it 
appeared thai: the reason some book.s were prohibited was 
simply because they were j.n English. ^Examples of such for*- 
- bidden 'works in the Library of Lucas Alaman in 1812 ^ then a 
twenty-year-old student, were William Robertson *s History of ^ 
America and Oliver Goldsmith *s Vicar of Wakefield . ' Cen^rsEip^ 
even When not completle, can stil^ hav^ much to do withjp|61ating ^ 
the 'great body of pedple from outside ideas. This happened 
in Mexico and other ijatinv American ^countrids as w611 as- in. 
.Spain and Italy. > . ' i ! ' 

' • I i - ' ^ 

In contrast to the confo-rmity of religious and^^litxcal - 
thought in Mexico, there was a diversity of thought in the 
colonies. This was not so much the result of Protestant tol 
erance. in* fact, th'e credit for toleration in the American 
c:olonies goes to Lord Baltimore's Maryl,and colony. Here the 
first shipload of Catholic gentlemen were^ accompanied by, a. ; s - 
much larger number of workers, Protestant' in faith, ^ew . 
England in particular was notorious for its religious ^intolerance 



Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinspn were both hounded out *' / 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The wi'tch hunts-and trails/in 
Salem, Massachusetts in 1692 show that the air of the N^w ■ 
World did not automatically bring to Englig^en a sense of 
Tolerance. But there were many different colonies, peoiJle 
from different ctountries, and members of different sects. 
In time, therefore, Americans were able to"adjust to differences 
in religious ideas. Mexicans did not have to adjust to 
differences in religion because only the Roman Catholic . - 

religion was permitted. I 



: Differences in religious thought in the British colonies" 
are shown by two contradictory movements; One was the Great 
Awakening and Revivalism; the other was the rise of Deism 
, and Unitaria^ism. 

Thg Great Awakening and the Great 'Revival 

The Great Awakening belongs -to the last years of the * 
colonial period. This is a term given to. a revival in re^ 
ligious thought and practice in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The movement spread very quickly. It 
reached its peak among the- poor and frontier folk, particularly 
in the southern back country, some of the great preachers 
of the Great Awakening came from abroad. Among them. were John 
and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield'. 'Th^y preached 
a religion of hope and salvation. The most noteworthy ^ 
preacher of the Great Awakening was .Jonathan^ Edwards of ' ^ 
New England, ^ ffe revived the old Cklvinist ideas of the * . 

sovereignty ot God, the depravity of man, and predestination 
and election by God ^s 'grace alone. He literally h^ld his 
listeners spell-bound as he dangled sinners over the firey , 
pits of hell^ 

The Great Revival is the name given to a frontier 
revival which came alive again after independence. The 
Great 'Revival was the most significant religious event of 
^the early nineteenth century. The Presbyterians*-Jield their 
first camp meeting in Kentucky in 1800, . and .it .was soon 
taken up by the Methodists. In 1811, there Jwec'e some 400 
Qamp meetings, each las :ing several days, aimers and saints 
both came together at tiofee open-air meetingjs. They often 
rdseijibled a carnival ra :hfer than/ a churfch. lie a and women * 
spoke in unknown tongues, had fits of religibui ecstasy, 
and lay in the dust twitching wi^h holy jerks .P Eventually 
mamy preachers ijegan to condemn the camp meetings. 

But- the. ceanp meeting was to persist for many years as 
in annual rtevival form in the South., . It had also served 
the purpose of bringing* religion to the backwoods. Before 
it had been a rarity. . ^' 



The Methpdist circuit rider was particuleurly .adapfeeiiJ 
€o the isolated .frohtier conditions, ^vithin six-ty years 
after its founding, the Methodist Protestant Church became 

• the largest United States denomina-^ion, • -The Baptists also 
were noted for their ideas of equality, Edxidation wa^^ 

• rarity on the frontier, and the'saptists foiind their ^ 
preachers among farmers an^ workeiJs. The simple, Bible 
preaching had more appeal- to frontier "peep Je than the more' 
refined theological xdeas^'of the oidef^cjiurches , Within a ' 
few -years after the Revolution, the I We stem growth of the 
country had brought 'about a religioiis shift. In the older\ 
sections of the Atlantic seaboard, ' the older churche^s were'' 
found , especially Congregationalists , Episcopalians , 

• Lutherans, and Quakers. In. the new sections Baptists^ ' 
Presbyterians, Campbellites (Christians), and Methodists 
were more numereus , - ' 




R^ionalism; Deism and Unitarianism in 'the United StatJ^^s ^ 

The eighteenth century in Europe was the century of the 
Enlightenment. This was a time when thinkers, especially * 
French thinl^&xs such as Voltaire and Diderot, thought that . 
man could control his future through t|>e use of reason.. It 
was a heady idea, especially to people who had been taught 
that their future was determined by God*s judgment. Thus at 
thfe same^ time Jonathan Edwards was preaching a -return .to the 
old Calvinist faith, the effects of rationalism was being 
felt in religious thought, ' - 

One of the by-products of the Enlightenment was Deism. 

' This was a rational and philosophic approach to religion 
which softened the beliefs of the, older Puritanisnv* Amohg 
the great Americans v;hose Religious ideas were influenced, 
by Dei*5m^were Thomas .Jeffers^m and Benjamin ErahKlin. .The, 
greatest spokesman for Deism in the United States was Thoroais 

' Paine. His book, Age of Reason , a^ppeared in 1794 This 
book expressed the major ideas of- religi^s ifationalism. 

' ^ ' , ' . ■ , . - -.• : 

Deism did not have ciny impact' on €he fijontier^ ;^-He^e y 
\ the pec^le, unlettered and ignorant, pfq^erre* a\ sxxQj>ler 
f^ith. Deism had its greatest influence in Hjsw ,fngland.< - 
New Englemd had been the intellectual center 'of the country ^ 
in the colonial periojd. Late into the nineteenth cpn'tury"-' 
,|^t cbntinued td be first in philosophy- and ietterjs^ 

In New Engla-:d, Deism had a lasting impact in 
of Unitarianism, Unitarianism got its hame\^rcm the xSea^*" 
that God was one, not a Trinity Tlje orthbdox'trinitaria|i 
view was expressed in the phrase ''God the Father, God iji&f \ 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost." Unitarians .took the' position;- 
that Jesus was the Son of God, but not God Himsejf. -/ %ey';/'" 
also ^he Id that man was hot born in sin .and was.npt^by natute^ 



«yil. • rhB older view v&t that at birth ran was tainted 
-vith\5rigiixal «ia and that h« vm iahereatly evil tmle«»- 
saved by God. The Dnitaxiana al«o hifeld that the vay of 
aal^tion was open to all ramJcijjd, They did not believe 
in the idea of Calvin that only the elect people> choato 
by God, could be saved. • 

^ Soon the Anerican Congregationalist Church was split 
between those who still believed in the old and those who 
advocated the new theology. Willian- Ellery Channing was a 
preacher at Federal Street Church in Boston. ^ was one of 
the-greit spokesmen for the new point of view. 

The ideas of Deisn and Unitarianisia oass^ 'over nost 
Protestants. They preferred to stick to older religious 
idea^. But the csoveinent did have an affect on all Protesfant 
sects-. They tended to take a less- harsh attitude toward man 
and hell. They did not emphasize, as Jonathan Edwards had 
done so well, the evil nature of nan. There ^-as acre emphasis 
on -God s mercy and goodness to all men. ■ Thus even orthodox 
religious views were changed soma^t. by the influences of 
rationalisx. 
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The Eaerq^ce of HeW Protestant Charcbes in tfeg 
■~ united State»t Diversity iRcreases ' 

Section Organizer , . 



Ihiring the colonial peridd, jjany new. sects Ijnaigrated 
. , froa airc^" to" the. Dnited States. Kost Pirbtestant ideas 
in -the Onited States have. their roots in the Reformation 
which began in 2aroj>e., - ' ' , 

• ♦ 

Sut inany churches eaergeji in the 'qpited States which Sid 

not exist in the colonial period. These churches may be 
regarded as ift'digenous , or native American, churches. Aiaong 
. the largest are the Baptists and the Kethodists. "Other 
notable church groups- in the Dnited States are the C3iristian, *: 
Kormon, Christian Science, Seventh Day Adventist, and ^ 
Pentecostal. - • . 

And the movement towards separation has not stopped. 
It seems that once religious diversity comes about, 'the 
tendency is for groups of people to break away to form 
separate -churches. Sepaxatisnn as a force seems to be 
stronger tham consolidation. ' ' . ' 

Only one Protestant sect, the Baptists, are « discussed 
in this qi^pter due to limitations of space. 

In addition to the Protestant .sects in the Dnited States, 
, there exists a strong ^ma^ Catholi'b Church. Although ' - 

Protestants outnun^er Catholit:^ the largest single denom- 
ination in the ^country i's- t&i R5ilian Catholic Church. The 
: Catholics largely, succeeded in keeping its church unified, ' 
It has exercised leadership in the religious education of 
, its young. . ■ , ' ' 
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The Saer^enpe of Kev? I^oteSstLant Cfciirches in the 
United States; Diversity .increases ' 



The enphasis on ccnfomlty of religious belief in 
Catholic pountriesr nade it possible for the church to- 
reaain one, united church^^ This -does not irtean that there ^ 
were not differences within the church. The various 
laonastic orders had different things to es5>hasize* The 
Framciscans, -for exar^^le^ emphasized poverty as a way to 
salvation. The Dominicans were always recognized as great 
teachers, the Jesuits wepe both a great laipssionary and 
teaching ord^. But these were irHDvexnents within the Catholic 
Church, The various orders ar^i ntovements agreed on the"' 
essentials of faith. They were all loyal to the Pope. 

The Protestant Eiovesnent resulted, it was noticed, in 
the formation of many churches. The Baptist Church developed 
in the United States in the colonial period^ After the 
United States *a,chieved independence, maiQr new churches 
5^re formed. Schism, the breaking away frcOT old- churches 
to form new chuirc^s, continued. .Some^f these new churches 
which were^ developed after independenc^were the Methodist^ 
Christian, Monson, Christian Science, Seventh Day Adventist^ 
and Pentecostal* . . , ' ♦ ^ 



» The Baptist Church , ' ^ * • . 

This-rfdirch grew out of the tendency of laany thinkers 
- to become more Puritan and- Separatist in their thinking. 
Some British settlers brought these' ideas with them. Others, 
took on these xdeas after they caurie to the <?olonies. One 
of thesfe was Roger Williams. He is credited, with .foxindtng 
the fir^t Baptist 'church in Providence in 1639.*. From here^ 
Baptist ideas spread throughout the cdlonies. There wer^ 
some 500 Baptist congregations in the colonies just before^ 
the Revolution^ Afte?: the Revplution, the. Baptists ^ew 
very quickly. twenty years the number of Baptist con^rega-;) 
tions doubly. ' Soon it was '£o become the largest ^^rotestant , ^ 
group in the United' States, but it split iiito varioust groups 
as a result of the controversy over slavery. ; lloday ther • 
-Southern Baptist Convention is the largest Baptist Convention. 
It is not restricted to the Sputh^^ Today" the term' Sojuthem 
reflects the fact that there was a split over ^la^ery..2uid 
that the Southern Baptists wer^ organized as a. Separate 
convention in Augusta, Qeorgia in 1845. i 
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Baptists -get their uane frcia their iatfistence 
that oixly adults can be baptized as Christians. They do 
\ cot. believe in infant Baptisa^ a practice of the Catholic 

Qmrch continued >y the, Anglicans, Lutherans, and Methodists, 
, The Anabaptists in Gensany were, the first to co=:e out 
— strongly against in^emt baptisn. ^e Baptists follow a.. 
' coxigregational fora of organizations Each church goveriis 
itself ai^ they dp not havfe bishops or other high chtirch 
offi^Als* They have no creed and believe^in the Bible 
in ail- natters of faith and practice. A Baptist chtirch 
is also ciixr^sed only of believers. Baptist children often 
join the. church when they coxe forward and accept Christ 
as their Saviour. As in the older Puritan congregations, 
the.iaain eaphasis" in 'worship is the ^semon. Instead of 
^sing set prayers, as in the Episcopa'l Book of CocnEion 
^ Prayer, the prayers are extemporaneous— aade uo as the 

' preacher or person prays. Instead of individuals coming 

up to the chancel rail for corcnunion, communion is received 
in the peVs. It is served once a month. Baptism is by 
inanersion. Singing hymns is a very prominent oart of 
Baptist worship. 

In governing the church, the members of the congrega- 
tion meet as a governing body. In recent years in the 
larger churches there is- more of a tendency to leave 
governing, of , the chvirch to elected bo^rd^. The Baptist 
conventions' have many boards to carry on the work of the 
churchy-foreign missions, home missions;, and the like. 
But these boards have no control over 'the individual con- 
gregations. 'They exist simply to carry on the work of 
the, church. 

The Baptists have, ^om the very beginning, emphasized 
separation ^of church and state. Even today some Baptist 
colleges do not accept federal aid to education because 
they believe such aid violates this principle. Baptist 
' influence was important in getting two ^arantees of' 
religious liberty into the Unileed States Constitution— 
the first amendment guarantee of 'no religious establishment 
and the "no religious test** clausfe in Article VI;, paragraph 
3. During the colonial period, especially in New England, 
Baptists had suffered at the hands of the established 
^ .-.church. / . , 

Baptists have"long been noted for their strong Sunday 
school empha^xs. They also have a strong educational 
emphasis >2md support many chxirclj colleges. Originally, 
the Baptists were strongly Calvinistic in their theology. * 
ACter independence, _ this emphasis gave way to Evangelical- 
ism (See "Great ■ Reviya^." ) . The emphasis" ofi conversion ' 
did away with the old theological structxire of the Baptists. 
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In the twentieth century tlxerd was em attempt to bring 
nmw idus into the Baptist church. This siovencnt was 
^mown as fiodernissa^ Hiin idea weis rejected by ciany \fbo ^ 
thought that the rovenent went against sccte of the 
special thing*^ afaoujt the Christian revelation. A reaction 
sst in against the Modernists Jcncw4i%as Fundanentalisn. 
This waS/ in one respect^ a return to old Protestant 
idea^. Pundazrentalisn was not found just in the Baptist 
Churchy but here it caused soine further splits* In 1947 
Fundanentalistspsplit froa the Iferthern Baptist donvention 
and organized the Conservative Baptist Association of 
Asierica. 



Growth of Catholic Church in the Dnited States 

■One of the niost notable developments of the nineteenth 
centtiry was the growth of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. At the end of the colonial period, there 
were, few Catholics in the United States — about 25,000 in a 
population of three million.' '!:hen toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Catholic Church began to grow. Th6 
^ reason for this rapid growth was immigration from Catholic 
countries — Ireland, Southern Germany, Poland, and Italy in 
pairticular. 

Two main 'developments of .this period had to do with 
maintaining church unity and 'the establishment of parochial ' 
schools.- The ori-ginal Catholics of the Unit^ States were, 
like Protestants, of English origin. As people of different 
nationalities came to the United States speaking different 
languages, one of the roain problems was to keep the immi- 
grarits in a unified. Catholic ch\irch: Many of the Catholic 
newcomers wanted to have their own chtirchee with priests 
separate frcsn the older American Catholic Church. The' 
early American Catholics wanted to keep 'the Catholics in 
ohe united Catholic Church under one set of church officials. 
They succeeded in their efforts of "Americanism," and only • 
pne group brpke away to form the Polish Catholic National 
Church. It has cibout a quarter of a million members- compared 
to the., Roman Catholic Church which has almost fifty million 
members. 

A secojid major development was the move to have separate 
Ca'tholic opei:ated, oir parochial schools. At the beginning 
of the public school movement. Catholic > like Protestant 
children, attended the public schools.; But the public 
schools were definitely Protestant in their religious 
orientation.^ Teachers and textbooks were often anti- 
Catholic (See TNatiyism"). -And the teaching of Catholic 
religion in the. schools was prohibited. So the Catholics 
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undertook H saa josf edticitional effort — that of. trying to 
provide a »chool desk for every Catholic elesicntaxy piipil. 
In the ciain the Catholics succeeded; The increasing costs 
of f initocing a separate school system has isade the issue of 
state aid to p2trochial. schools a natter of sharp controversy 
in recent years* 

Altlujugh the Rorian Catholic faith. got a late stetrt in 
the United states, ♦it now his the largest neabership of any 
country in the vorld. Bnited States Catholics, like United 
States Protestants i also tend to' be isore- active in support 
of their church. The Hqmn Catholic Church throughout thp ' 
v?orld relies heavily upon the support of American Ronan 
Catholics. 

■ ■ . • V 
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• ' R^Mgioiis Intolerance 



Secti<^a Organizer 



The history of Kekico and the Onited states has many 
instances of religioug, intolerance. Intoie^rance exists 
where people do not perzait others to believe in ideas that 
are different. Until the Constitution, of 1857, it was the • 
governmental policy to exclude from Mexico all religions 
other than the Roman Catholic, After the Constitution of 
1857, other. faiths were supposed to be* tolerated. But the 
clergy and people as a whole continued to be cinti-Protestant. 
Since the 1930s, there has been less anti-Protestant feeling 
ej^pressed in Mexico. This is probably a result of the rise 
of secularism more than it is in' the peojile becoming more 
tolerant. Secularism is "an attitude that places more 
importance on things of this world than on religion. 

There are many examples of religious intolerance, in .. 
the United States. The most enduring kind of intoi-erance 
is that 3h<jwji between Catholics and Protestants, The United 
States w^s largely settled by Protestants who had strong 
anti-Catholic feelings. .These anti-Catholic feelings were 
revived in the nineteenth century with the Know Nothing 
Party and in the twentieth century with the Ku Klux Klan. 
Another enduring type of. religious prejudice is anti- . 
Semitism, a feeling of* antagonism toward people of the 
Jewish faith. extreme " example of nineteenth century 
intolerance was the persecution of the Mormons. In the 
United States, as in Mexico^ there is a trend toward 
secularism. There is also a political and religious 
emphasis on the acceptance of cultural differences. Out 
of these different trends people in the United States, as 
in Mexico, appear to be more willing to accept religious 
differences than. they were even a century. ago. 
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Religioua mtol erance 
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Religioug bigotr y and intoleraHce iiT-col^ial' period 

The sixteenth century was not only a: ce5tury of religious 
change. It was also a century of religious wars. It seens 
that in the history of the Western World divisions over ' - 
religion have always been among the roost bitter. Each' 
religious group has claimed that it had the truth. A dangerous 
situation arises when there are different versions -of the 
J^^^w^"^ ^^^^ claims that it has the one that must 

be believed^ Thus there were not only differences between 
Catholics and Protestants, but t-here arose manv differences 
among Protestants. These differences did not end wh^n the 
various groups came to the New World . * . - 

Spain, it has been noted, kept non-Cath«i^tes out of 
its territories. The policy of religious el^clj/sion of 
Protectants kept the people united in one faith but suspicious 
of people of other faiths, . 

A more open policy was found in the British colonies. 
Many of these colonies were founded for the specific purpose 
of providing an opportunity for members, of 'a particular faith' 
to worship according to their conscience. The four colonies 
.that Iiad specific religious motives in their settlement were 
Plymouth for Dissenters-, Massachusetts Bay for Puritans, 
Maryland for Catholics, and Pennsylvania for Quakers. 

The desire to worship according to one*s own conscience 
,,is not the a&me thing as religious freedom. The British 
colonists brought to America the same religious prejudices 
that Qccurred in Englamd. Two examples will suffice, in- 
volving Puritans and Catholics, 

The Puritans who,, settled Massachusetts Beiy still con- 
sidered themselves members t>f the Church of ^gland. They 
were riot Separatists, as were the Plymouth settlers. When 
Roger Williams came to Massachusetts Bay in 1631, he had 
become more "reformed" tham those who had come before. 
He insisted upon an open break with the Church- of England. 
In addition, he did not want the civil magistrates to have 

anything to do with religion. He was thfen beuiished, or _ 

sent away, from Massachusetts Bay in 1636 and beceime one ' ' 
of the founders -of Rhode Island. Others banished from the 
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Kassftchuietts Bay C6l<^y were the Rev. John ^eelright, and • 
ismm Hutcljin«on* Anne Hutchinson was fomally tried and 
excoatsunicatftd" by'^tbe Sbmton church* . She and willian 
Coddihgton established;- caie :of the #eariy Rhodes' Island 
settlenents at AquidnecJc.in Other ^canples' of 

Puritan iij tolerance were the hangfng of four Quakers in 
•Boston bct>reien 1659 and 1561 • ?er£Jecution of Quakers/ 
hDwe^er, not confined to "Kew England » Between 1655 
amd 1662 about 60 QuaJeer lAssionarieip caise to the British 
colonies* Everywhere they cas&^s^ey wfere met with extreme ^ 
.hostility. * . , 

Maryland was founded as a colony to provide Catholics 
freedom of religious worship. From the outset'/ however/ 
the .colony had many Prptestants. The ships that brought^ 
20 Catholic gentlemen to Maryland- in 163? also brought. 
200 laborers/" most of whom were -Protestants. In 1^43 
Maryland's Act Concerning- Religion/ known as the . Toleration 
Actr was the first act £n America to recognize religious litert 

The Catholic Church remain,ed small in nismbers through-- 
out the colonial peiriod. ^ter Williaji and Mary.camfe to 
the throne in 1688/ Catholics the colonies were the 
target of discriminatory' laws in all the^colonies. Maryland 
had become a royal "colony in 1692. Anti-Catholic laws were 
particularly severe in Maryland/ which had been established 
as a refuge for Catholics. 

Benjamin Franklin and Father John Carroll/ v^o became 
the first Catholic bishop in 1789/ tried to get the Catholic 
population of Quebec to join the^iaovement for Revolution, 
But the French Catholics of Canada . rema^^ned loyal to England. 
One reason is that under British rule the French Catholics 
in Canada had been guaranteed the right to practice their 
religion (Treaty of PatriS/ 1763). Later Parliament ratified 
this right and guaranteed the Catholic clergy their usual 
rights and duties (Quebec Act, 1774) . This was another 
thing that made the colonist* very mad with Englcind. The 
anti-Catholic attitude of the Protestant British colonies 
helped keep Catholic Canada loyal to the British during the 
Revolution . ^ ' *\ ^ 

At the end of the colonial period/ the .Catholic population 
in the United States was very small. It is estimated that 
the Catholic minority in 1775 was about 25,000* They were 
served by not more than 20. priests. 

The aftermath of the Revolution not only brought 
religious liberty to all Protestant sects but to Catholics 
as well. Charles C^aroll. of Carollton was the lone Catholic 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. There were two 
Catholic member's of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
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^e" nifieteentix century was 'a century of heavy mioratiln 
froa Europea^ Catholic countrifes to" throni ted sStSf S a 
result, the Catholic population grew very rapidly. 

~ - 

Nativisp an d Anti-Catholicism In the-Ml:ed stated 

By 1800 the- Catholic Church in the Dnited States had a 
membership of about 50,Q~0^. Most of these were the descen- 

' °l American f^lies. For a half -century, from 

JSnKST^T^ ^^^trf^ ^^^^ quarter of the nineteenth 

' S J^f^' Catholicism prospered in the United States.* 

fo^n the old anti-Catholic bias- raised its head after 

1830. Ana the 1840s and 1850s were years marked by violence 
and arson. This came abou* as^-« result of the inirfease in 
the large number of Catholic immigrants, largely Irish and 
German. ♦ . ^ . • 

_ _ The first third political party movement grew up as' 
a aemocratic protest, against secret societies-. Sensing ■ 
the opportunity for political gain, anti-Jaokson- politi- 
cians formed the first tliird party. It was called the 
Anti-Masonic Party, its contribution to Smeridan- political ' 
procedures was the use of a convention .in nominating., its 
presidential, candidate, William Wirt, This 1831 nomination " 
•also contained the seeds of^anti-Cathollc sentiment. 

. Soon this anti-Catholic idea was to be expressed' in 
the formation of the American Party, better known as the 
Know-Nothing Party. The objectives of the party were to • 
keep Catholics and aliens from holding public office. -In 
1835 F. B. Morse, better known for his invention of the 
telegraph, published his gorteign Conspir^dy . Thereafter 
it served as a textbook for n^tivitists. They imagined a 
popish plot to take over the United States. 

Two factors contributed to a heavy Catholic immigration 
before the Civil War. One was the Great Famine in Ireland 
in 1845 and 1847. The second was failure of the German 
Revolution of 1848. The potato crop, staple of Irish diet, 
failed. Thousands xjf Irish faced death by starvation and 
epidemic. There was a tremendous ouEpouring of Irish to 
the United States. The Irish were Catholic, poor, uneducated,* 
and alien. Most, by choice or necessity, remained in the ' 
cities of the nottheast. They were blamed for the slums in 
which they were crowded and for the -rise in crime. The 
Catholics also complained that in the public schools their 
children were 'exposed to anti-Catholic teachers and texts. 
They were also forced- to use the King James (Protestant) 
Bible. ■ • • ■ 
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Appealing to this aiiti-Cat^holic feeding', a number oft 
secret societies were formed, 'in 1850 they united to form 
the^^gpreme order of the Star Spangled Banner. Among the 
official beliefs of the order were opposition to Catholics 
-or aliens t-o holding^ public -office> sL i icLei uatura l izaciuu — 
laws, 2uid enactment of literacy tests for voting. Because 
members/ under the secrecy rulQ, replied to questions about 
the order with the reply "1 know nothing,- the order became 
populaxly known as KnowKnothing, ^ 

It had an early success in the .Northeast, It gained 
j:ontrol of many local governments and in 1854 won control 
of the Massachusetts state government,' After formation of 
the Republican Party^ most Know-Nothings joined the Republi- 
cans , The party in 1856 nominated Millard F.illmoife for the 
presidency, but ce^ased thereafter to have ^ny political 
influence. In that election Fillmore received 20 pes cent ' 
of the vote, and this probably helped elect the Democratic 
candidate Buchanan President rather than the RepulDlican / \ 
candidate Fremont. Thus while religion and politics were 
nominally separate, religious attitudes affected political 
decisions, Anti-Catholic feeling, however, wa^ still strohg^ . 
until the Civil War caused people to think*, about other things. 

After the turn of the century, there was ^mother revival 
of nativism in. the United States, The Ku Klux" Klan was 
revived in the 1920s, and it waged a campaign of bigotry 
against Catholic, ^ Jew, Negro, 'and all aliens, Anti** 
Catholicism was ^specially noticeable in the election of 
1928, when Smith/ a' Catholic, -was th6 Democratic candidate 
for President, Hoover, a Republican candidate arid Quaker, 
won. In 'I960 John F. Kennedy, a Catholic, was elected 
Presidenjt. ^ The lack of anti-Catholic feeling in that election 
suggests that nativism and intolerance may have lost some- 
thing of their forc^e. 

Catholic groups are among tfie most patriotic groups in 
the United States. This in part may be due to nativist 
attacks. Questions about their loyalty were met with strong 
public displays of loyalty. ' As attacks on Catholics de-^ 
crease, this strongly, patriotic stand has changed. Some' of 
the most violent critics of United States involvement in the 
Viet Nam War have been Catholics as well as Protestants. 

Anti-Semitism in, ^he United States • 

A special form of religious and ethnic prejudice in the 
United States is directed against the Jews. The fir^t Jews to 
come to the United States were*^ 23 refuges from Brazil, They 
came to New York, in 1654. It was then under Dutch rule. The 
Dutch had long been hpspitable to Jews who" had been forced 
to leave Spain, 
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TKe nuinber of Jews who. came to the United' States ih the 
colonial period was small. By 1776 there were five organized 
Jewish conEttunitie^— New York City^ Newport^ Philadelphia, 
Chajlestpn, and -^vamnah. ''Sy 1790 there were not more than 
2,500 Jews in the^United States. Until about 1830 most o£ 
— the J ews- who oame to the United Statep-were Sephardic Jews. 
These are Jews who follow the Span^h ^Jewish rite. 

The period '1830-1881 was a period of increased ^Jewish 
immigration, especially from Germany. Beginning ih 1881, 
hundreds' b£ "thousands of Jews from Russia^ Poland, a^id the , 
Ukraine fled to the United States to avoid religious 
persecution.' By 1924 .when the United State's government 
passed laws limiting the r number, of immigrants, there were 
2-1/2 millio^p. East Eur opean • Jews in the United States. 

^ i ' ^ 7 

Pre\Aiously it was noted tha^ religious prejudice revived 
with an increase in' the number of Catholic immigrants to 
the -United States. Thelre was also Anti-Semitism wit"h the 
increaste in Jewish immigration. * ! ' 



In the, latter part of the nineteenth century immigra- 
tion shiftfed to Central Europe. Here there were largb 
numbers of »^ews. Much of Central Europe. at that time was 
under the Czars of Russia. The Jews were persecuted in 
Europe. Christians who .hated Jews immigrated to the United 
States. They brought with them th6ir Anti-Semitic feelings. 

. This immigration not only gave the Jews a new home in the * 
United States, but many of the old prejudices toward th^ 
Jews'' were ^ also nourished here. Just as many notable 
Amejficans were tainted with Anti— Catholicism, so- were 
many Americans tainted with Anti-Semitism. The firs^ major 

' outbreak o^ Anti-Semitism occurred after World War iT At 
the same time, there was an Increase in Anti-Semitism in 
Europe,. The 1920s also saw a revival of the Ku Klux Klan, 
which included Anti-Semitism among its many prejudices. 

The triumph of Hitler in iSermany brought ^ a renewal of 
Anti-Semitism in the United St^ites. In 1939 there were/ ^ 
pnly 8^300 members of the German-American Bunds. This 
Nazi directed group had 80 active cells. They were violently 
Anti-Semitic. In. addition, there were many Nazi/ Anti- 
Semitic front organizations. One of the best known was the. 
so-called Christian Front whictr^Centered around Father C. E. 
Coughliri of Royal Oak,' Michigan. In hi s^ radio talks and 
publication' Social Justice he used familiar Anti-§emitic 
phrases . ' 

The work of the National Coi4f erence of Christians and * 
Jews, pxganized^ in 1928, has done much ta combat Anti- 
Semitism. The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith,* a 
Jewish Organization, actively fights all forms of "prejudice. 
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Today the United States is home to the largest Jewish 
coramunity In the world-^-almost 6 million. They aore-con- 
cejitrated in the cities and axe mainly .foxind in business 
and the professions. There. are various grqups of Jevs^ 
such as Reformed^ ^Cons,ervative^ and Orthodox. They vaury 
in the extent to vrtiich they tollow traditional practices. 
They are also different movements^ such as the Ha6idiC| a 
pies tic movement. The two major rites in the United Sta'tes 
are .the Sephardic (Spanish) and Ashkenazim (German) . Judep- 
German^ or Yiddish^ was formerly the Principal language of' 
the Ashkenazim. Yiddish is a form of taedieval German 
written in Hebrew characters. Today Jews in -the United 
St;ates give much finajicial support to Israel. But they 
like other religious groups in the United^States , are 
loyal Americans, 



Anti-Protestantism in Mexico 

V 

^>rior to the Constitutipn of 1857, the only church per- 
mitted, in Mexico was the Roman* Catholic Church, Religions 
toleration after 1857 was required by law but' was not practiced 
by the people. The clergy remained violently opposed to th6 
introduction of Prptestant sects. They also appear to have 
encouraged, or at le^st tolerated, violence- against Protestant 
missionaries and converts.' The attitude of tihe clergy was 
expressed thus in 1848,' ''The country should close its doors 
to Protestants , . , as a city would exclude persons with 
contagious disease.* In 1864 the Papal Nuncio expressed 
the view that all ^cults other than Roman Catholic should be^ 
excluded I 

Afiter the Revolution of 1910 and enactment of the Con- 
i^titutaon of 1917, the clergy did not change its -anti- 
Protostanit attitude, 'The clergy used such terms as 
•^athfeistic," "Bolshevik," "Masdnic,'' "Protestant," and 
"socMialistic" to apply to ideas not endorsed by the <:hurch. 
Priests sometimes aroused parishibners against teachers and 
labotf orgsmizers by calling them "Protestant." Thus in; the 
decade of the*. 1920s there was an increase :in ^ti-Protestant 
feeling in Mexico. At the S2une.^time, there was 2m increase 
in anti-Catholic activity in the' United States Neither 
country has been free from religious bigotry cuid intolerance. 



Today there are a number of other Christian churches in * 
Mexico. There is also a Jewish population. Togrether, however , 
they account /for only a^Dout 2 per cent of- the Mexicam 
population. /Mexicans now seem to be less hostile ta other 
religions than they were, before the' Revolution of 1910. 
But after hallf a century of government inspired secularism, • 
Mexico remaiins a Catholic country. 
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Political RQl^ of the Church 



Section Organizer 



•A big difference in the Roman Catholic Xlnxrch in Mexico 
amd the various churches in the United States had to do with 
politics. "This was true both before and after the two 
countries beacame independent, in Mexico, the Roman Catholic 
Church was a state church, and Mexico^ as petrt of Spain / . 
was a Catholic sta'fce. The only religion permitted was the 
Romaji Catholic^ And the king had the .right to appoint priests 
ajid other church officials. The church was the religious arm 
of the state, ajid the church men were, in effect, employees 
of the king. The Spanish Inquisition was set up in Mexico 
in 1571. This was a special court the Spanish king used to 
keep his stibjects loyal to him and to ^the Catholic church. 
In the first years of the struggle for Mexican independence, 
the high church officials remained loyal to the king. Then 

^ it Iqoked as if they might lose some of their privileges. 
The high church officials then helped Mexico gaiji its 
independence. But they did so to keep their privileges,, 
xiot because they believed in the people having a democratic 
form of government. For a hundred yeaxs, much of the history 

• of Mexico is a story' of sane Mexicans -trying to get the 
church out of 'politics, it was - not until Cfilles became 
President in 1926 that the Reman Catholic Chiirch ,was< forced 
out o£ politics. * - - - 7 

By the, time British settlement began in America^ 
England had broken away from the Catholic Church. Finally 
under Elizad^eth.a sepeurate state church was set up, called 
the Church of Englajid. it kept; some of the Catholic form^ 
^but was more Protestant in its ideas.. But many pe9ple 
wanted to "purify" .worship and thought even more* These 
people are known as Puritatns. There were also people who 
^watJited to break away completely from the Church of Englamd. 
Th^ are. known as Sepeoratists.^ All those who* disagreed with 

the Church of England were called Dissenters. 

^ "* • * 

Many of these dissenting Protestaiit as well as Catholic 
groups* could not worship without interference in England.^ ^ 
They started scjme of the British colonies (S^E>2Lratists, • . 
Plymouth; Puritans, Massachusetts Bay; Quakers, Pennsyl- 
vania; Catholics, Mary lamd) . The English kings let them 
st£urt Colonies, so long ai they were loya3. to Bnglemd. 
Now it is important to understatnd that man^^ of those who 
came for religious reasons came to practice their own faith; 
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tbey did not believe •in religious liberty. Sometines tliey 
set up church governments, as in Massachusetts Bay. P^ple 
who disagreed with thea were persecuted. 

— _ But as different Protestant groups cane to the colonies, 
the idea began to develop that a man's politics aiid his 
religion should not get nixed up. Sie Baptists in paorticular 
believed in the sepairation' of church and state, amd wanted 
to get rid of established churches supported by^ taxes. They 
wanted churches to be volxmtary atssociations of- pe^le who 
had sinil2ur views. 

Af.ter the Dnit^ States became independent, the Chiirch 
of Englkn^pwa^ at once disestablished. How could ah in- 
de'pendent state have -as its head the king of the country 
they were fighting against? The .Chiirch of Englaxid was 
reorganized in the Dnited States as the Episcopal Chxirch. 
The Puritan branch of the Qiurch of England* in Massachusetts 
had finally set itself up as the Congregational ^Church. \ 
It was harder to disestaiblish. But the Constitution of -the 
United States had set out the principle of separation of 
church and state. This idea eventually was to help make 
the Roman Catholic Church the biggest A^i^omination in the 
United States. Immigrants from CatJ^oLio countries after 
independence could freely come to the United States. They. 
could openly worship as Catholics. In the nineteenth 
centtxry the Roman Catholic , Church grew very rapidly. .It 
grew rapidly, in part, because of the separation of church 
and state ajod the idea of religious liberty that grew out 
of the idea of Protestant diversity — having many different 
Protestant churches. 

Independence did not get the church out of politics in 
Mexico. It may have made the church even itore important in 
politics. The Mexican government- had less experi.ence in 
administration than the Catholic Ciiurch. At f ir«t there • 
was no desire to permit ^religious liberty in Mexico. The^ i. 
earliest constitution of Mexico was the one that Morelog 
had drawn up by the Congress of Chilpancingo in 1813. "This 
constitution said thit the Roman Catholic faith was th^ 
state religion. Morelos, like Hidalgo, was a seculeo: priest 
in the Catholic Chxirch. ■ It >^s not until 1857 that a 
Mexican Constitution provided. for freeapm of worship. But 
for three centuries .the people of Mexico had only had the 
Catholic caiurch. ^ey \irere taught that all other Christians 
shoihld be kfept out of the country. Permitting other 
refigions to come i^to Mexico has not had a big influence. 
Almost all Mexicams 2u:e still Cathplic. Mexicans have clung 
to their long heritage .of religious uniformity. 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century, there was 
no separation of chxirch and state in Europe. ■ There was 
only one Christian church— the Roman Catholic Church. The 
clergy suE^rted the crown, i.e,, the govermaent. ' At that 
tiiae all the governments'. were headed by kings or- princes 

the princes supported the cleryy. Throughout the 
.Middle Ages into modem tipes, ther« had been efforts of 
the kings to get more«control over the cfeurch through the 
appointment of officials. • 

The Protestemt Reformation did not bring about 
religious toleration or get Protestant churches out of 
politics. In England, a state national church— the Church 
of England— was established, in many German states, 
Lutheranism became the national church. And, in those 
countrie« that xemained Catholic, the Catholic Church 

^ effect, the national church. During the colonial 
period, the Catholic Church was the national church of 
Mexico as well as Spain. In the British Colonies, the 
Church of England was the main established chxirch. 

But two important differences in the colonial period 
between Mexico .and the United states had a big influence 
after independence. One had to do with religious diversity 
and uniformity, m the British Colonies, there were many 
P^otfcstant churches., In Mexico, .there was only one church— 
the Cathblic Ghtirch. it was therefore easy to accept the 
idea in the tJnitepl States that the state and the. dhurch 
shpjil<i-J?e-;.ff^arate. in" this way, the various churches 

^cpm4-exifp,_ £id^ hy 9ide. But it wis different in Mexico, 
^fre^.the^ pfeople wece used to the idea of there being only 
one- church^ . - To ie Mexic^m also meant being Catholic. The - 

..first M^ic^ Constitution made the Roman Catholic Churc^j • 
th^ pni5^..^eliow€ai phurch in Mexico, in contrast, the Bill 
of Rights tq the United States Constitution of. 1787 provides 
•Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 

religion, or prohibiting ther, free esfercise thereof " 

Another difference wa's in. the matter of: wealth and other 
clerical privileges. -In Mexico, the church >had Mme to own 
much of the national' wealth of the country. It was used ■ 
for the benefit of the fe^v After independeface in Mexico, 
many church men^wanted to" keep their wealth and special 
privileges. Among these was control over education. 
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In the United States, the various churches did not. 
.becoiae wealthy in the colonial period. Kosfc of the 
Protestant churches had a congregational organization — 
each individual group of church ccinbers forced a congrega- 
tion wliich governed themselves. They eir?>loyed a preacher 
fixed his salary,/ amd collected money from voluntary / 
contributions. Even where there was am established Church/ 
*such as*- the Anglicam/ the amount of tax support was very 
low* In many places it was so little that there was not 
^ough mon^y to maintain enough priests • 

Church history in Mexico after independence in 1829 
is largely a story of the attempt of the church to keep its 
special political place in the^life of the coxintry. It was 
iK)t until the end of the 19'20s that the political role of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico was destroyed. The 
Cristero Jtovement was the last major religious challenge 
to the new secular government set up under the Constitution 
of ,1917, in the United States, religious ideas have 
influenced political developments. Since religion cind 
politics are both part of the culture of a people, it is . 
not possible to keep them apart in the minds of men. But 
religious involvement in politics through church organizations 
has been unusual in the Dnit^ States. This section, 
therefore-/ is mainly about the political role of the* church • 
in Mexico, Massachusetts ajid Dtali are the two areas where 
orgami zed religion had a major-pclitfcaX r'dle. On'der the 
first charter of Massachusetts, the government was Similar 
to a theocracy*--political life had to conform to the ideal 
of. the Puritams whb controlled the colony. Two hundred 
years latft: the Mormons established a theocracy in Deseret. 
This was continued when Utadi. became a United States* 
^ territory. The head of the chvirch^ — Brigham Young— was 
appointed governor of the territory. Today 70 per cent of 
the population of Utah are Mormon. Indirectly, therefore/ 
the -ideas of the Mormon Church have a great influence on 
the state/ although Momons are members of both major * 
political paufties— Republicam and Democratic. 

The Wealth of the Church 

* Over the centuries^, the Romam Catholic Church in Mexico 
accumulated ^eat wealth. This was acknowledged by friends 
• of the Ohurdn as well as its ^enemies. A supporter of the 
church in Mexico was the conservative historiam Lucas Alaman. . 
He; estimated that by the end of the colonial period half of 
the wealth in Mexico, was in the hamds of the church. An ex- 
aunple is the ownersfcip of houses, according^ t6 the Mexico 
City register of hp«es in 1790, there were 3,387 houses.- 
Of these, 1^935 were church owned. But only 223 were assigned 
to educational or charitaible purposes. 
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Hany of the high church offices had big incomes while 
nsany parish priests could only barely get a living. In' 
1800, the Archbishop of Mexico had a yearly income of 
$130/000 (Mexicaji) ; some bishops had incomes i>f about a 
$100,000 (MexicanJ. ' 

The worst thing atbout the great wealth of the chxirch 
was that it was not used for the benefij; of the Eiasses of 
the people, it was/ used to support a ^?ew people in great 
luxury. The convent of the Concepcion was one' of the 
wealthiest ^convents in Mexico City. Shortly before the 
Reform of 1857, it supported only 36 nuns but owned 132 
properties. There were 79 servants in the convent. 

Vi si tbrs* to , Mexico n&Ver tired of describing tiie - 
splendor of the churches au^ ceremonies. The lighted 
tapers of tea^ meude the gild« walls sparkle — and reVeal. ' 
the beggars and Indiauis in ragged clothes eLxid bare feet. 

The wealth of the chiir<^h and its many privileges 
helped raake it a friend of the, wealthy and privileged. 

^ ^ In contrast to^ Mexico^, the various churches' in the 
Dnit'ed States did not become wealthy. It is true that in 
the colonial p^ipd there were , established chiirches in many 
of the colonies. Th^ established church was supported by 
taxes. But the taixes* were votfed by thfe people. The tax- 
payers were just ae jeal^ne of paj^ing the clergy a lot of 
money as they were paying elected officials. Thus even where 
the^ Congregational or the Chxirch of England was established , 
the ministers haid a^sxaadLl income* in the other colonies ^ 
the chiirches were stfpported by voluntary contributions. 
Giving was leftjentirely to the individual. In most cases / 
chxirch support dxiring the colonial period was on the stingy 
rather tham on the generous side* 

The English who came' to the. colonies also were against ' 
the church owning property* Henry VIII had seized church 
^Icmds 2md given it to his friends. He destroyed the 
independent wealth Qf the church. -The English political 
leaders wanted a national church, not an independent church. 
Thus it was not the pustom to meJce large endowments to 
churches in -the colonies* 

The cbarches in the United States did not have amy 
special privileges to protect after independfence . Thus 
religious controversy in the Unitpd States did not have 
the same political significance it Had in Mexico. In 
Mexico, from 1810 to 1927, the church was invo;Lved in 
politics. Much of the fighting injdexico for a century 
was to sepaurate church amd state. » 
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Kexico ^ 

* - _ 

Ks a, result of various concessions made by the Pope^ to 
the Kings of Spain/ the Roman. Catholic Church became, in 
effect/ the Spanish National Church, No other church was 
tolerated. Political dissent was. not treated^as merely a 
political matter/ but also as a religious matter. Hidalgo - 
2md Korelos/ two priests who led the eaxly independence move- 
ment/ were both excommunicated. They were iv^t exconEmxnicated 
because of tfi^ir religious ideas. They were excommunicated 
because they dared to lead a movement to free Kexico from 
Spanish rule. 

Then the church in Kexico reversed itself. When it 
looked as if their privileges would be taJcen away under a 
new Spanish government/ t^hey helped plan the revolution of 
1821 that brought independence to Spain. But the church 
support for independence was not to separate church and 
""state; it was mainly so the clergy could keep their mai\y 
special privileges— lamd/ income/ trial by canon law, 
censorship- of thought/ control "of education. 

• # 
When independence came to Mexico in 1821, the church 
was strong in two ways. It was wealthy/ and it could ^ 
finance armies and men to support it. 3^t also had the . 
greatest amount of experience inl^dministration. ^ 

* For the first quar.ter |ceiitury the Conservative Party 
^^in Kexico was mostly -in control of the government. The 
conservatives were le^ ^by tl^e 'clergy. Finally. the Liberal 
Party under the leadership of Benito Juarez won. The party, 
made a new Constitution of 1857. A series of laws were 
passed which permitted freedom of ^-eligion, made titjies 
voluntaury/ took away the right of trial, by clergy in criminal 
cases / and provided for the sale of church lands,' 

•Che clergy helj^ed lead a rebellion. They even helped^ 
bring in a ^foreign prince, Haximilian, as emperor. Then 
they turned against Kcocimiliaii when he tried to keep some 
of the reforms of Juetrez, . ' ' 

After the death of Juarez 18^, the church helped 
to bring in Diaz as President; *Dfazj^ecame dictator of 
Mexico. J?ut he rewztrded the church'for its help by 
letting it resume mamy of its old privileges, In turn;, * . 
the church I;elped maintain the social order in Mexico in 
favor of the few, 

^ When the Re volution of 1910 began, the people were not 
against the church. But the church sided with the old 
politiciauis and tried to keep the revolution from being 
successful. As a result, the Constitution of 1917 was very 



anti-church in it» provision! • The Con»titution of 1917: ' 

Prohibited any church to run priaaury schools; 
Mads priiaary tnstrtiction seculau:. (Art. 3) 
Forbade monastic orders. (Art. 5) 
Provided for religious liberty, but. required 

people to practice their faith in 'their 

home or public places of worship. (Art. 24) 
s Made all church property national ^property. 

Took away charities from church supervision. 
Took away the right of phxirches to own r^l 

estate or make loans.' (Art* 27) 
Gave state legislatures the fight to limit the 

number of ministers of any creed. 
Required ministers to be Mexicams by birth. 
Prohibited ministers from voting or holding 

public office. 
Forbeide ministers to criticize the government. 

(Art. 130) 

Porbawie political assemblies in churches. 
Prohibited religious publications from coipaenting 

on political matters.: (Art*. 130) 
. Required a license from the government to dedicatjs 

a new church building. (Art. 130) 
Prohibited ministers from inheritances from 

individuals -with whom they w^re not related. 

(Art. 130) * . 

These provisions were an extension of the anti-clerical 
provisions of the Constitution of 1857. The provisions of 
the Constitution of 1857 were to get the church out of 
politics. They had not worked.- The provisions of the . 
Constitution of 1917 put the church tinder the state. 

Many of the provisions of the Constitution of 1917 
were not carried out at -first. For, example, the government 
. did not have enough teachers for secular schools so the 
church continued to run primary scB&ols and teach religion. 
There were not enough native Mexican priests so many priests 
of foreign birth continued to work in the country. 

But many or the clergy continued to be outspoken against 
the revolution. They were not only against the goveifhment ' s 
religious policies. They were againdt the government's 
policy of land reform. They were against the government 
forming leibor unions. y 

r 

Then in 1926 the Archbishop of Mexico formally attacked . 
the Constitution of 1917. The government tinder President 
Calles forced/the priests to register and deported foreign 
priests. The church instructed the priests not to have 
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services rather thar register. The priestE vent on strike. 
All religious se»pStf»s stopped on July 26, 1926. . (Except at 
.the Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe.) It was not until 
June 20/ 1929 that the churches were reopened after a 
coir5>romise vas made which had the Pope's blessing. 

This period was also accompanied by organized attacks 
against the government. Trains were attacked and burned ^ 
schools destroyed/ and teachers shot^ 'By 1927 ^ however ^ 
the Cristero Rebellion ^ as it is called ^ was crushed. 

The Romaui Catholic Church in Mexico no longer has the 
political influence tliat it had in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. But it appears to have maintained a 
firm place in the life of Mexico. Only a small proportion . 
of the population / however ^ are practicing Catholics — 
probahly about 15 per cent. 



United States 

in the colonial period , the church had* a big political 
, ^ influence in two places—Massachusetts Bay cind in Plymouth. 

' The influence of church was just as great as was ever 
found in Mexico. Here^ for a short period j there existed 
vrfiat anibunted to a theocracy.- The only people that were 

, permitted to participate in the gdvernment w^re* members 
of the Puritan Ciwxrch. Ministers exercised influence in 
civil as well as^ religious affairs. Massachusetts Bay was, 
in particular^ noted for aJi intplerajige that matched the 
Catholic attitude toward Protestants (See "ifeligious 'In- 
tolerance*). In 168^4 Massachusetts Bay los% its charter and 
was later issued a new charter' as a royal colony. 

^ Another place where the church and government was very 

much the same was in Utah* Here the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (Mormon) had begun a sepaorate state 
when the ^ea was part of Mexico. It was calleji Deseret. 
This is a -word from the Book of Mormon^ which means honeybee. 
It signified industi^* And the hardworking Moraons developed 
the country very rapidly. Like the New knglanders of the 
seventeenth' century^ the Mormons lived mainly in towns . 
From the towns they went out tcwork* their outlaying farms ^ 
Living in towns together made it easier to follow their 
religious ideas and to educate their children. Mormonism 
has made Utah a state different' in mauiy ways from other 
western statep^ At first, there was no difference in the 
political government and in the religious government. Even f 
after Utah became a territory an^^ state, Mormonl^ con- 
tinued to be-veiry important in the a;:ea. Most of the people 
belong to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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:The role that the clergy in HexLco filled in bringing 
about independence in the British colonics was played by 
lawyers. The early efforts of the new states to separate i 
church and state were reaffirmed in .the Bill of Rigljts to 
the national Constitution of 1787* The American clergy 
had J>layed no ^dosminant politicea role for or against 
independence. The churches liad no privileges to protect,' " 
except the right to worship without interference. Con- 
sequently, the political development of the United States . 
in the. nineteenth century was not marred by the religious 
controversy that- Hept Mexico in Upheaval for over a centiary. 
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Religion in Kexico Aad the Oni ted . States Todav 

1 — ' 

Section Orqamizer 

Mexico 2tnd the United States are both Christiam 
countries. Mexico is matinly Roman Catholic, in. faith. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the populatioa^e Catholic but 
only about fifteen per cent axe, active ^tirch members. Some 
Indian influence can be seen in, the practice of -the Catholic 
religion in Mexico^ especially on the country a6d in Indian-^ 
speaking aureas. — 

The church and . government have gotten along much better 
in Mexico since World War II than before. The government 
has grown stronger while religion is not as important to 
many people as it^once was. 

Feast days and religious qelebration#*are still celebrat- 
ed in Mexico. These even^smaike life in Mexico dLifferent 
from life in the janite<i'^Sta^tes^ . ' ^ 

in the Unlited States/ iDodst -people claim to believe in 
some religion; Many different churches exist in this • 
country . ^ Most people are Protestants although the- Catholic 
Chixrch is the largest single denomination. 

Court decisions regarding the' sepaxation of church ^nd 
state have limited the practice of religion in the public 
schools. ^ ' 

Sectxlarism is evident in ^tha-.tlni ted States. Many 
pec^le use .weekeiids for recreation or for shopping and do 
^not attend church. ^ in contrast/ the number of* churches 
and amount of financial support fpr churches is .increasing. 

^Church' belief in the United States tends to be more 
fundamental and evangelical than, ratiional* • These fxinda- 
mental beliefs have slowed scientific thought in the public 
schools. Evolution^ for-example, is seldom taught below 
the college. level because it/s explanation of origin of 
jBpecies is different from the explanation of creation given 



— in the Bihle* 

^ Chuirches still tend to be unofficially segregated 
according to race in the United "States. This is probably 
because a church is part of the- culture and desegregation 
is limited in our cxiltuare. 

* 

There are still religiouis pre judices /in the country 
although this may be lessening, in some respects. 
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R>li<?lon in Mexico and the Onited States Today 



Mexico and the United States ^^:e both Christian 
counties. Mexico remains strongly Roman Catholic in faith, 
Ninetar«ight per cent of the population are Catholic in name. 
Howe*r/ it is said that only about one-eighth of the 
pop^ation are actually practicdLng church members. , This is 
alBcjej problem in the United States emd throughout the world. 

# In northern Mexico Spanish influence is greatest. Here 
and^in the large cities orthodox Mexican Catholicism is * 
^ foujxd. In -the country areas and mainly-Indian ' speaking 
areas, there are many evidences of Indian influence. 

Since World Wair II/ the church and government have 
gotten along much better in Mexico them after the Revolution. 
Both church officials and government officials are more 
' moderate in their attitude. Three reasons help to explain 
this. 

As the years have parsed , the national government in 
Mexico- lias become stronger. The Revolution is oVer half a 
century old. Old i^nemies have died and old fights forgotten. 
T^e church and the | government are both trying to confront ' " 
the problems of "a new society* The consolidation of the 
power of thjprgovemment has. made it possible for the state 
• * • to be"m6fe'^;J?olerant of the church as .an organized institution. 
> ™ :government no. longer feels threatened by the' strength 

of the church. » . v . 

There also has beeft^ change dn the way -the church gets 
/ . * its support. During the nineteenth century ; the chiirch . 

became in the minds of the people a petrt of the small 
haaiendado- industrial class. It ^ was dependent upon lhat 
class for financial support. Now there is a growing middle, 
- class.' The church gets support from more people. It no 
'longer ha6 to depend upon a small ^ wealthy class to ' get 
support. 

♦ 

A third reason is that the change in church personnel 
/ * has made the Catholic Church in Mexico more Mexicam in its 

/orientation. Even after the Revolution^ the Catholic Church. 
' ' ^ - was staffed leurgely by foreign priests. These priests 

were- of ten conscientious, • but , they did not look at things 
, the sait^e way Mexicans did. Expulsion of the foreign priests 

gave Mexiccins a chance to cpntrol the church in Mexico* The - 
church co\xld be Catholic in thought and form but Mexican in 
the way it iookedl at ^the life o^ the pepple. 

1 " ' . ^ r . : ' 

. ' . -I - ' ' ' 
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. Another thing came aibout throughout Latin Amisrica 
that became of* general concern to the Boman Catholic Church. • 
This was the .expansion of Cormunism,. . Communism is usually 
anti-religious. The Mexican government was amti-clerical, 
that is, against the political interference of the clergy. 
But it was not anti-religious or amti-Catholic. The 
Catholic Church therefore thought it was better tp use its 
energies against Communism .than against the M^ican ,govern- 
ment. Many of the social reform objectives of the Mexican 
government also came to be part of the social reform approved 
of by the Vaticcm. • ' * > 

In this respect, it might be said that In both political 
and religious matters Mexico has grown up. It took over a 
century for Mexico to find a political system which would 
work in a democratic fashion for the country. To do this 
it also had to breeik off the church .practices which suited 
a Medieval but not a modern state. 

« 

Perhaps the main reasons for a more moderate relationship 
between church and state -in Mexico is that religion is not as 
important as it once was. Mexico now shares in a scientific, 
technological society. The modern Hexicaji feels, as p^M^e 
in other countries, that he is in control of the forcesof 
nature. no longer feel,s subject to them. And thus he 
may feel that religj^on is less important. 

In Mexico, the mass of people are still faithful to 
^their feast days and cerebrations. The faithful still 
parade their saints and observe customary practices. These*, 
traditional religious observances make life in Mexico, 
different from the United States. * But 'these old practices 
have little affect on the building of a modem, industrial 
state. The political leaders , of today- sure not cono^med 
with relig:ious advice. They belong., iLs administrators in ^ 
other countries^ to the new generation of technocrats.-' 
tfhey take their guidance from production figures, not from 
the clergy. But in this way Mexico is no different from the 
United States. ^ . 

In the United States, a ma^prity of the people are 
affiliated with 'some church grouj^"; According^ to claimsoi. 
chiyrch meiobership, the largest denominations in the Und^Eed 
Sta1:es are: W , . ^ ^ 
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Roman Catholic Chxirch 
Southern Baptist Convention 
United Kethodist Chtxrch. . 
^ National. Baptist Convention/ 
D.S%A*, Inc5 
Jewish Congregations 
Lutheran Church in America 
Epi-scopal Church 

Lutheran Church — MissoiJiri Synod , ^ 
National Baptist Convention of America 
. American Lutheram Chiirch' 
Churches of Christ 
United Presbyterian Churchy d/s»A» 
Church^ of Jesus Christ of Latter-day""^ 
Saints 



48,215,000 

,11/628, .oda 

'10,672,005 

5,500,000' 
, 5/?70,000 
3,10.6,844 
. 3,286,000 
2,789,'000 
2,689,000 ^ 
2,544,000 
2,400,000 ' 
' 3,08^7,000 

2,073,000 



Altogether, the Baptists number over 25 milliob, but there 
eure some 18 different Baptist associations, s<^e with less 
than a hundred thousand members 

• - « 

Am'ericetns pride themselves on their religious i:olerance» 
Ju4ge4r against other countries,, the varipus sects ^ih ^^e 
Dnited^States have been relatively tolerant. OutbreaJcs of : 
Anti-Semitism and ^ti-Catholicismr However,' sometimes t3o 
odour* * , •3- 



The basic American principle of separation of churph- 
and state has b^n strengthened by Supreme Coxirt decisions 
dealing with religion and the schools • A state may hot.' 
compel , a child to -attend a piiblic school if his paurents 
wish ^oi send him to a parochial scliool. However, religious 
ijj^t^ction may not be" given in'^a public school • During the 
sc^ooSi day, released time may be given, for a child to 
receive re»ligious- instruction outside school • 
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'dne- of the traditional parts of opening school 
exercises has been the flag salute, Bible readi^Hg) and 
saying the Lord's Prayer • Some pebplfe believe that the flag 
salute is a violation of. religious^onscience* IxTTsuch a 
case, as with Jehovah's Witnesses, children may not be 
requijced to salute the flag as a condition of school 
attendance • Hor can Bible ^eadihg or prayers be made af part 
of school' exercises. V This latter prohibition is often 
ignored where most people believe there ought* to be Biljle 
reading and player in *thfe "sohoojLs. 



1^ "sQho<^^ 



There is an inctease in secularism, in the United State&i 
.People like to rfn joy. themselves on the weekends. There ' 
appears t<b be a decreajse in religious emphas'is. Many stores 
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are open that once were closed on Sundays. Church atten- * 
dance that t)nce was supposed to set Sunday axxcct from 
other days in the week is said to be falling* off. Yet at' 
the sane time the nunber of churches axid the amount of 
financial support for churches" grows. On the whole, church 
ineinbership is taken seriously" in the United states' compared 
' to other countries. Public recognition of the importance 
of religion is in the Pledge of Allegiaface, which now 
includes the phrase "one nation, under God." 

Church belief in the United States tends to be orthodox 
and fundamental. Unitarianism in the philosophic rational- 
ism of Deism in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centviries 
di'd not have much appeal. Evangelicalism had a niuch greater 
appeal. The Protestant churches that grew large- in member- 
ship had more emphasis on conversion them on theological - 
ideas. In the twentieth c6nt\iry, the movement toward 
Modernism was met by a strong counter movement of Punda-- 
mentalism. in the twentieth century Protestant churches- 
which have grown the most tend to be more Fundamental than 
Modem in their outlook. Probably a majority of Protestants 
still believe in the literal interpretation of the Bible. 
One result is seen, in science teaching in the public schools. 
At one time it was .against the lay in. some states to teach 
the principles of evolution. A cen.tury .has passed since the 
publication of Darwin • s Origin of the Species . Students in 
American schools rarely study evolution until, the college 
level. One reason is that the e'xplanation'.of origin of 
species by evolution is different from the explanation o£ 
creation givisn in the Bible. Religious views of people in 
the United States do serve to check what may be taught as 
scientific thought in the public schools. 

* ' r 

Many distinguished church men are leaders in social 
reform. But a chvirch is a part of the culture. When' this • 
is kept in mind, it is easy to understand why it has. been 
difficult for churches to desegregate/ especially where 
they have a congregational emphasis. Even after American 
churches have Jjeen^-of f icially desegregated, many have 
maintained their separate Negro and white churches. This 
is because the members keep their, old ways. * 

At one time, it was easy' to ' excite Protestants by' 
talking about the Pope taking over the country. Anti- 
Catholicism^ is ndtji's strong as -it once' was. There still 
continue's tor be a strong Anti-Semitic feeling. To combat 
prejudice, ethnic as well as religious, the ^Jewish com-* 
nmnity maintains a large educational organiz'ation. This is 
the Anti-Defaunatipn league of B'Nai B'rith. * 

Critics of religion in the United States sometimes 
^press the view that pegple who belong to churches don't 
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*«eea to be better than tbo«e who do not belong ^ a 'chtii:ch. 
In reply it i» »aid that being a merrber of a church does 
not guarantee perfection. It ii a recognition that people 
need God' a help to lire better. 

People in the United States aay be laore Irenic in their 
approach to religion. The terra "frenic" refers to the fact 
that people look for good in other religions, ifhen people 
feel strongly that only their own church is the only church, 
they. are often intolerant of other religions. Some willing- 
ness to comptomise and - see good in different religions se"eas 
necessary to religious ^tolerance. A good example of the 
Irenxc spirit is the Second Vatican Council which met in the 
eaifly 1960s. It tried to make the Catholic Church more 
related to modem "conditions. One good resiafhas been a 
more relaxed attitude toward Protestants, and Protest2mts . 
toward Catholics. - While Catholics did not give- -up any oi 
their religious principles, the idea that Protestants ^fe 
heretics was modified. This had helped foster better feeling 
/between members of these two great wings of the Christian 
' chiarch. * ^ 

Religion still continues to exert a great influence in 
the lives of people of the Uni.ted States. Religion is an 
important part of the culture. In addition to "regular chur.ch 
membership^-^popular evangelists often have a great following.* 
One of the mpst popular ones in the Dnited States today is 
Billy Graham. 
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LAND TENORE, LABOR^ AITO TtiCOKB HI MEXICO AND 
THE UNITED STATES 

Chapter Organizer 

* . > - 

Land tenure refers to the ownership and control of land* 
In the Indiaux period/ Indians owned lajid ^collectively as a 
tribal group* But the rights of individuals to use land was 
. inherited. This old approach to land teniire is used in moderli 
Mexico under the ejido system* 

Different ways of using land developed in Mexico axCd the 
United States during the Colonial Period* In Mexico/ the 
Spanish favored giving much land/ both under the endomiejida 
and hacienda syatemS/ to a few leurge landholders* Two things 
helped the Spanish graft their systems on to Mexico - a /large 
Indian farming population/ auid. the Indian custom .of required ^ 
work* Land emd Ikbor policy in Mexico favored the development 
of a small/ wealthy cl^ass and a very large class of poor 
workers* This policy did not change until after the Revolution 
of 1910* 

, In the United States/ in contrast/ small amouni:s of land 
were sold %o many farmers^ The family 'farm was the usual farm* 
In the Souths there were Ictrge plantations worlced by slaves* 
jgut even here family farms greatly outnumbered plsmtations. 
After Independence/ the government sold land and small farms 
at a cheap price^ Finally/ land was giveij away to people who 
would settle/ or make a homestead/ on it. This policy helped 
to distribute vealth and create a large middle class in the 
Unite'd States. ^ - 

• During the Colonial Period/ there was slavery in both 
Mexico ana the United States. But the presence of 4 large^ 
Indian working force did not require Mexicans to bring in 
latrge jitobers of Africans as slaves. Slavery nevet became' , 
economically iii5>ortant in Mexico. The small Negro population 
has become p^t of the total Mexican population. 'Mexican 
slaves were freed in 1829. 

In the United States slavery beqaune very important in the 
economy atnd becaime important political issue. * The Civil 
War of the United States was fought over differences that 
largely grew out of slavery. Slaves in the southern states 
were made free by the W2u:. Today/ the Negro in the United 
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states continues to be iacpprtant {political force 4a well 
as a sepaxate ethnic group » 

In the twentieth century^ the size of , farms in Mexico 
have becoaae smaller • The size of farms in the United States 
b^ive grown larger." At the end of the Diaz regime in 1911, 
almost all of the* farm workers of Mexico were landless • The 
lack of lamd was a major reason why the farmers supported the 
Revolution of 1910* As a result of the Revolution, Mexico 
' began a systein of buying land from the laurge lamdowners and 
distributing it in small lots to farmers • In the eg'ido 
system, title to the iamd is held by the government* The 
right to ttse the land may be >an individual right in a' \ 
family.^ Or it. may be a collective right in a village.- 
Inheritance o'f the right to use land ha^s zaade the size of 
Hexicaji farms gi;6w smaller • * 

In the United States, on the other hand, the size of 
farms has grown larger/ Most farms in the United States are 
big farms* They use* much iriachinery, 'fertilizer , and insect- 
icides to produce a large, surplus • As a result, only a very 
small part of the labor force of the.,-fiEtited States is employed 
in* agriculture. Most workers in Mexico still work on the 
farm. 

Industrialization began much earlier in the United States 
than in Mexico • As a result, incomes and the .taxable wealth 
to support goods and services is much higher today in the 
United States than iij Mexico* But both countries went through 
similar periods of 'treating labor badly — low wages, lack of 
labor benefits, and laf:k= of labor organization ^^Al though the 
industrial development of the United States was much ahead of 
Mexico, the United, Statep did not attempt to. pass laws to help 
workers until the depression years of the i9.30s. The socially 
minded government ^f Mekico, under the Constitution of J,917, 
has been trying to help its workers. Compared to the United 
States, a small part of the ieibor force of Mexico works in 
industry. However, there are some areas of 'Mexico whiph are 
highly^ industrialized, ^ch' as Mexico City. « * 

Latifundiemo Xs a term which £s often applied to economic 
systems ""in which the many are exploited by >the few* It is 
typically found in countries where a small 'class, "controls 
almost all the land and there is a large lamdless class. 
Mexico was a classic example of latifundiamo during the .Diaz 
regime. But the- term can also be applied to aji attitude of 
mind which looks down on useful work and thinks the government 
.should support^the wealthy, in this sense latifundiemo is 
also found in modern Mexico and the United States. 3ut labor 
in both Mexico and the United States enjoys privileges which 
were unheard of in the nineteenth century, such as higher wages 
atnd social security benefits. ' 
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Revolution ia ^&vmnsa»at axtd roderniration in 
agricultur* and indostry. bltv* brought many chemges in the 
«y»t«a» of land tenur* and-iabor in KaxiKio -and -the United 
Stat«». ^ indMtrialiiaiion increase*, the. aore the 
econooic «y«teni of Mexico. will become like tbe'econosiic 
systea of the United States. Cont;ra«t« between Mexico and 
the United Statei in econoaic ways will be less narked. 
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' Chapter VT 

LftHD TENURE, LABOR, AND IKCOKE IN MEXICO A1?D 
TSZ UI^ITED STATES 



For iDost of . their histories, «exico and the United 
States were agricultxiral countries. Today, 35 percent 
of the Kexican labpr force is ecployed in agriculture 
compared to '5 percent in the United States. 

The l/nited States indvistrialized zaor? rapidly than 
Mexico and workers have higher incomes in the Unitad States 
than in Mexico. The English heritage of the United States 
contributed to this early industrialization. • 

Mexico is industrializing more slowly than tiie United 
States and workers have lower incomes in that coimtry thah^ 
in the United States . Th^ agricultural heritage of Mexicp 
comes from its Aztec heritage as well as' from its Spanish 
heritage. 



Land Tenure and Labor Before European _Con.tact 

Land tenure refers to ownership and control of the land. 
-There- are several types of land tenure; pviblic or private, 
individual cr collective, family farm or large estate. The 
type of land tenure influences the system of agricultural 
labor. / • 

• ' Before Europescn settlement, most New World land was 
collectively owned by a tribe amd by groups within the tribe.' 
In Mexico, several powerftU tribes controlled .large parts of 
the country. The Aztecs were the most powerful and controlled 
the most land>. The Aztecs also controlled many' other tribes.^ 
P6rhaf)S three million Indians were under Aztec contrdl' at the 
time of Spanish Conquest. 

^ ' In the Eastern Woodlands gf the United States, there' 
were many small tribes. , There was no laurge and powerful 
tribe that controlled l^trge areas of land and other tribes. 
The econony was primarily ^village gardening' confined wit;h 
hunting. Hunting lands,- as with the Iroquois ot ;New York, 
were owned by the tribe. Cultivated lands werejowned by 

•the oldest woman in-each family. Jflhen she died^ the oldest 
living woman iri *he^^ family iAherijted the land. , . ' 
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Prior to Exiropean contact, the right to lise land in 
Mexico and the United States was in the various Indian tribes. 
Land tentire was collective, rather ±han individxial. 

In Mexico, the Aztecs controlled large areas of land. 
In the eastern part of the United States, the land was con- 
troll'ed by laany small tribes. ^ 

Aztecs and Eastern Wdodiand Indians grew crops. The 
Aztecs had an intensive agriculture systein. They farmed 
their lands very carefully and in some places had irrigated 
fields. A special kind of island irrigation — called 
chinanpas — was foupd near the capital city in the lake. This 
intensive agriculture supported a laxge population. 

The Eastern Woodland Indians combined gardening with 
hxinting. The women were the gardeners^ This 'hunting^- 
giirdening eponomy did not support a large population. 

. Title *to Aztec laiid was in the tribe. Each calpulli , or 
group within the tribe, managed its own land. Managers, 
called piili, supervised the £arm Iciborers, called macehuales . 
There were two types of Aztec farm land;. Tribute land was 
used to grow crops to support chiefs and priests. Tribute 
land was worked by slaves and. maoehuale 8 » The tribute^ system 
supported an upper class that did jio manual work. 

1- 

But every family had the right to use land and there were 
no large landowners. The right to use land passed from father 
to son within faunilies." There was no landless class. Milpa 
is the. word ustially used to refer to the small fields the 
Indians cleared and used for their own crops. 

. -The divifitioi) of labor was different for Aztec and Eastern 
Woodland Iilctians \\ Division of labor is the system in which 
pecTple 4q diff^ent' jobs. The Aztecs had many different jobs. 
They ''jspecPali^ed in their work.- Some men farmed while others 
wbrkje&i.at" j<5b& in villages and cities. 

- TheLEastern Woodland Indians had a division of labor based 
^orf.$exr' hunted* and fished;, women raised the crops. As a 
ire^u-rtw^^^ight to- use l^ind for gardens was in the women. 
Ijre •irJ^t -^ use _the* land for gardens passed to the eldest 
fehale. . • • ^s. 



. Differences in division of labor and size of Indian 
population in Mexico and the United S^tes influ^ced the 
development of the areas tinder the Spanish aiid English. In 
Mexico / where the nei? were farmers, the Spanish found it . ' 
easier to keep the Indians working as fanners. The macehuale 
often merely changed an Indian -master fo^r a Spanish master* 
The Spanish encomienda, repartimiento , and hacienda systems- 
were based on Indian land tenure and division of labor. 

. 

In the United States, the English could not force the 
Indian men to work as farmers. They ran away deeper into the 
woods* 'Two things were related to the refusal of the Indians, 
to work as farmers* Except in the southern colonies, the' 
farms -^tended to be small* A man could only farm with th^ 
labor of himself and his family. To. fill the labor shortage, 
two types of laborers were brought in — indentured workers 
from England and slaves from Africa. 

In contrast to the garden-hunting economy df^ the eastern 
woodlands, intensive agriculture was practiced in Mexico. 
Thi^ provided a surplus of food and supported' a large 
popyJLation. In the Valley of Mexico, which is about 40 mi-lfes 
across, there were, about two million Indians, mpre than in 
the entire United States &t the 'time of European -contact* - 
This^large population was made possible by the organized 
systSem of agriculttiral production used- by the Aztecs. 

The Aztec tribe, overlords* of Mexico, directly controlled 
most of Central Mexico at the ti^e of Spanish contact.' The 
tribe consisted of* twenty catpulli} or clans^ In theory, the 
tribe owned all of the land, but in practice each calpulli 
had its own land amd t^^ property^ ^.^^z^PK?^^: land was . 
further divided .iJ>to ^'exoL-ly plots'^ called wiZpa. - The 
irrigated mtZpa and lake system for valley txansportation, 
tqgether with peace and political s'tability, contributed to 
the large; population of the Valley of Mexico. 

Land u^e was controlled by pitli ^ land managers and 
coordinators. Farmworkers who did the actual farm work were 
known as macehualei. 

-Calpulli land was divided 'into two types: tribute and 
milpa* Tribute is a payment made hy a pebple to a rule^ to 
show their submission. Crops raised on tribute land were 
given to calpulli and other tribal chiefs. A milpa was a 
plot of land ,Which a family had a right to use, bu^t title 
Remained in the tribe, not in the family.* Right to us^a 
milpa passed from father to son. If there were no sons to 
inherit the use right, pr if the land was not cultivated 
within a two-year period, the chiefs of the calpulli would 
reassign the use of the land to another family. Under this 
system, no family lacked land to fcirm and there^were no l^rge 
landowners. Bjo t the tri bute system supported an upper class 
who did no -manual work. ^ 13f) 
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In addition to the macehualea , the Aztec lai>ox force 
included slaves. These slaves were descendants of poisDoners 
of conquered tribes. They could be forced to do any kind 
of work their Aztec masters dema^gted. They paid no tribute 
and could be sold as property. 

There was also ,an important difference in division of 
labor as well as land tenure between Mexican Indians and 
Eastern Woodland Indians. Division of labor is a System in 
which different people do different jobs. One person does 
not do everything^ The Indians of Mexico had a higher level 
of technology than the Eastern Woodland Indians of the United 
States and they had a different type of division of labor. 
Mexican Indians specialized in their work. Some were fanners 

Others worked in the villages and towns. They did not 
specialize on the basis of sex. Both men and women could 
be farmers or could work in towns. In the less developed 
economy of the Eastern Woodland Indians, there was a simple 
divi^sion of labor based on sex. The men were the hunters 
and fishermen; the women raised the crops. 

The division of labor and land use systems of -the * : 

Indians gifeatly influenced the English develp i?mp"^ thfi ™ 

Dnited S tafe efi and . th€ Cpazilbli-nl ^Velopment nfMeyinn. in 
Mexicro, the Indian division of labor and the tribal land 
tenure system. was easily used by the Span.ish to establish 
their own Systems. The encomienda , repartimiento , ^nd the 
hacienda systems were based on the Indian systems of land 
tenure and division of leibor . 

In the United States, the Indian men did pot have a 
tradition of farmwork. This tmwillingness .to work on 'the 
English farms, together with the scarcity of Indian -labor, 
made the creation of large estates impossible. It' also led ' 
to the use of indenture and African slavery to solve the 
labor problem. , 
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Section Organizer « "• 

The first system of laind teniire cmd labor that the 
Spanish introduced into Me?cico was the encomienda. It was 
a system of large estates of land emd Indiaji lal>or. 
Encomiendae were granted td Spaniaards. ' The holder of an 
eTKomienda was called an enoomendevo. The encomendero 
collected tribute 'and used Indians for labor without paying 
them* In, return, the encomendero was supposed to protect ^ 
educate, and Christianize the Indians. The encomienda was 
also a system ot. indirect rule. Indiaoi chiefs served -the 
encomendero. They were left in power as long as they ^^rved 
the Spanish. Indians were not free to leave thexr . encomienda . 

This system was possible because the Indians of Mexico , 
were used to farming and to paying tribute. The maoehuales 
continued to obey their Indian chiefs. 

The encomienda did not contribute to the economic 
development of Mexico. Much land was not put in'to 
production. It led to ovearwork and cruelty to the Indians. 
En^tmenderoB. became too independent of the airthority of the 
king. - . * ' 



The repartimiento gradually limited the exploitation of 
Indiaxi labor on the encomienda . The repartimiento was a 
system of forced but limited Indian labor system for pay. 
In length of time, the repartimiento was first limited to 
one week a year. In ptirpose, it was limited to public 
works. And the Indians were supposed to paid for their 
work. • But as usual with Indian labor, the repartimiento - 
was abused. The Spanish in Me^xico ignored the laws. They 
worked the Indians for longer than the legal time, used them 
for private T«7ork> and often did not pay them. But the 
repartimiento was ah improvement on the uncontrolled right 
of an encomendero to use Jndians as. he wished. By the end 
of the Colonial Period, debt peonage and free labor had^^ * 
almost replaced the repdrtimiento. 

The hacienda system of land tenure became widespreatd 
after 1542. The New Laws of 1542 prohibited mention of 
Indians or Indian ladder in land grants or wills. The New 
Laws also included provisions for Indian welfare. 

Through debt peonage th? Indians soon found themselves 
bound to the haciendas much as they had been to the encomienda 
The Indian workers, or peons, purchased their supplies frdm 
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the hacienda stores and scx:)n vent into debt. They were 
required to work until their debts were paid off. Most peons 
seemed to get deeper in debt rather than out of debt* 

The largest haciendado in Mexico was not a 'private 
individual; It was the Itoman Catholic Church. Half of the 
'land in Mexico was owned by the Church in 1810 when the War 
of Independence began. 

The laJid ownership systems of colonial Mexico concen- 
trated wealth. *They created a small, wealthy class of 
landowners an^i aMarge poor class of landless peons. These 
class .differences affect Mexico _even foddy. ' 

Slavery played a relatively sin^all part in the development 
of Mexico. ^Some Indians were enslaved and small numbers of ^ 
Negroes were -brought into the country as slaves. Slaves 
never had an important influence on the economic system of 
the- country. Nor did African slaves beqome a large part of 
the population. ' 

Free wage labor isthe freedom to find a job that pays 
cash for work; Free wage labor was introduced into Mexico 
because mining and ore processing required skilled labor. 
Wages had to be paid to keep workers at the mines when they 
had fi^nished their legal work period under the repartimiento 
Wage labor spread from the mines to other jobs in Mexico. 

Throughout the Colonial Period, most workers were in 
agriculture. There were a, few skilled workers in the towns, 
mostly orgaJiized in a guild or craft system. Indians were 
rarely able to rise higher than a skilledf worker^ Cotton 
and woolen textile manufacturing was important in colonial 
Mexico. Working conditions, however, were often worse than 
in agriculture. When Independence~came to Mexico, most of 
the labor force was tied to the haciendas through debt - 



peonage. 
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Land Tenure and Labor, in-' Kekico 
in the CoXoniaX, Period \ '~ 



" In colonial l^xico/ agriculture Kas th6 most in?)ortant 
part of the econon^. Three w&ys of- using Indian labor over- 
lapped in colonial ytejdLco^ The first was the enoomienda, 
a large estate system in which ^e "Ii^iaihs * were bound to 'the 
land.- The second was the haoienda,*a large .estate. <The 
development of debt peohage ev'entu^aily bound Indians to the. 
land as fisnoly as they had been tmder the e-hcorfiienda^ The^ \% 
'i^partimiento was a system of forced labor. Legally it was 
applied to private gaini Indian slavery waa finally outlawed 
in Mexico , and African slavery yas never an important p^rt of 
the economy. By. the end of the Colonial Period, free -wage 
labor in the cities and mines was common* 'Debt peonage 
bound the labor force to the hacienda ^ Industrial labor, 
except in textiles / was not important 'during the Colonial 
Period. And here it was of the forced type.' The la^id tenure 
and labor system of colonial Mexico' had 'not contributed to / 
•the economic developmAit ,of the ^country. It had largely ' ^ 
helped develop a small, wealthy class. . * 



Encomie/ida » , • , 

The enoomienda' system of land use was introduced ^ 
into New Spain by^ Cortez 'as^ means to reward his 
soldiers.' The orders Sfrom the emperor prohibiting the use 
of the enoomienda came too late, and this land-labor- system 
be'came an important part of the political-economic organiza- 
tion in New Spain in the sixteenth century. As early as 1542^ 
the King of Spain tried to' limit inheritance of enoomienda 
rights and to prevent abuse of the Indians. The enoomienda 
system gradually died out and ended shortly after 1800. 
Independence, and the lac^ of heirs, rather than the efforts 
of the Spanish kings, brought an end to the system. 

Spaniards who received enoomienda grants were called 
enoomenderos • The enoomendero yeis supposed to maintain 
or-der in his area and protect, " educate, and Christianize 
the Indians.. In turn, the enoomend^ro had the right to 
collect tribute an3 use the labor of the Indians. The' 
Indians became serfs on the enoomienda because they -were 
not free to leave to work somewhere else. The Indians were 
not slaves because they , could not be sold. ' | 
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. The' eneomienda system was possii>le t>ecause there was a ^ 
rarge class of sett,led Ijndiaai fanners. The major change 
brought about by the eneomienda was the change in land right 
amd tribute payment. In theory, the land belonged to the 
SpMish crown,- amd the encomendero received tribute instead 
of tribute going to the king. This changed the distribution 
of wealth. Instead of tribute going to the Aztec calpulli 
chiefs/ the money payment went to the'Spanish* The "Spanish 
upper class thus replaced the Aztec upper class, hXit the 
basis was still Indian lahor. The ^eneomienda system did not 
chamg^^ some parts of the Indian culture. The Indians 
continxied to live in their villages, farm their, milpaa 
and pay tribute. Indian lower chiefs kept their authority 
over the macehuales as long as they obeyed the Spanish. 

- Some of the , eneomienda 8 were/very large. That of Cortez 
the Kiarguesado del Valle, was 'the largest. In area it v • 
measured 22,000 square miles, an area larger than the states 
of New Jersey, Delaware, artd Maryland. In this area there 
were twentytwo towns and an Indian population of over 
200,000. Even a small tribute from each Indian on the 
large eneomiendaS made the eneomenderos quite wealthy. The 
eneomienda helped create a class of nonproductive people 
who lived off the /labo;: of the Indians and gave nothing in 
return to work ojr leadership* , , 

« # 
There were three ^main problems with the eneomienda. 
As an economic systeip^ -it did not encourage development of 
the co\intry. 24any eneomenderoa d^ not' care if all of the; 
land was fully used. ^Their status^^ and prestige came frcJm 
owning the *land rather than from developing -it. As a social 
system, the eneomienda led! to overwork and cruelty to the 
Indians. In tiine, many of the worst aspects, of the system 
were corrected^* Eneomenderoa, realised that. live Indians 
who could work were more pro^ir£able than dead Indians. As 
a political system, the eneomienda was too ' independent of 
the authority of the kifig. Eneomenderoa often ignored the 
king's orders and acted very much like kings themselves. 
As a result, the king d^d not like the system. 

One of the Catholic religious orders, the Dominican's,^ 
did hot like it either* Anothejr order, the Franciscans, 
supported -the eneomienda because^hey felt that it was a • 
good way of using Indian ladDor and f)rotecting the Indians. ^ 

The periodic protests -of the Indians about' hard work, 
food scarcity,, and high prices and the claims in the Indian 
Cciurt showed that the Indians w^e not satisfied with the \ 
system. There were also occasional Indian uprisings, but/ 
remarkably few considering -the conditions of forced -labor. 

133 / . 
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Repavtitiiexito ^ ' • , L . . 

j[Ti time, the repart/imiento , a system of short-term 
forced labor, restricted the letbor atbyses of the encomienda* 
,The^ enaomienda of ten' required "full-time A^ork from the Indians' 
and did not p^y them a wage* Under t^e repartimiento the. 
Indi^^Js were guaranteed a wage for their work, although 
parctice majiy were never paj.d» ^ / 

At first, the Indians were required to. work only o^e 
week a yeariion public works • They built harbors, dug mnes, 
constructed churches^ and built houses in towns and clifies. 
The law was later *«^^{anged to require the Indians to work 
from two to three/ w^eks a year. This inprea^e in 2;eqmred 
work was partly a result of the •decline in the-' Indian Aabor 
supply/ By 1600\ Indians were forced to work even longer, 
'than the legal time period. In 1670,* the Indian popaiation 
had declined to a low of less thaixv two million. War, 
forced work, and disease -had taken a deadly toll. 

^ In 1609 new laws were passe^^imitind the repartimiento 

wto public works. This iaw was enacted beaause the . 
repartimiento had been extended to^private lands. Attempts 
to strictly enforce these laws were'rdf ten"' ignored by the 
Spaniards who supervised I ndi em ^labor. ' Throughout the 
Colonial Period, private land ovmeip^ forceci Indians to' 
bui^jd private homes and fences and ^ Harvest private crops. 

Hacienda and debt peonage . 

ThB<7iaaienda, a .large privately own^d^estate, gradually 
replaced the encomienda as the* major system of land tenure. . 
A hacienda did not include ctny rights to Junpaid Indian labor, 
nor could the haciendado (owner) collect tribute. 

The hacienda system became widespread .after the New 
.Laws of' 1542. They stated ' that -no Ismd grknts or wills 
could, mention Indians or Indian Isibor in any wa^_ The laws 
also limited the distance ctn Indian, could be required to 
.carry goods. There were almost no roads in New Spain and 
most goods were* carried on ^e backs jpf Indicuis. The laws 
also prohibited taking Indians from 'the cool platteaus to 
the tropical coastlcmds to work.* Such transfer of labor 
o£;ten resulted in sickness and death. - . ^* * 

1 ' ' ■ ■ • 

,| Despite the new law§ cmd the new laAd tenure system; 
€he, Indian soon found himself .bound to the hacienda as he 
had been to the encomienda. . This caune about throi^gh the" 
sysjbem of debt peonage. A peon i^ a worker .who does not own , 
land. A debt is something. tJjat is owed to someone. It was - 
easy for thefreSn to get into;^xiebt. The haciendado made it 
gasy for him to get things on. credit from the hacienda store. 
To get these things, the peon-sigrted a contract, it was 
signed by both Parties*, although the peon generally signed 
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with an X because he could not rea$ or write*' Tke. contract 
permitted the ^oiendado to require the Indian to work for 
hiia until the debt was paid off* ,The rnaciendado' y^ept 
^ th§ recojrds of l^e .costs of goods and at the payments the 
''peon had iaad6. The peon kept getting things from the store • 
His debts were never paid off and the pfeon was continually 
in bondage to work. ' ^ 

The private haciendadoa were not the only large land 
owners in Mexico. The largest haciendado was toe. Roman » \ . 
Catholic Church. It owned at least half the land in Mexico ' 
when the War. of Independence began in 1810. It had received'^'" 
grants of land from the King as well as grcints of Indian 
labcJr to build churches, -houses, schools, hospitals, 
^nonasteries, and converts. • One Catholic order owned 
haciendas which stretched from Mexico City to Tampico, a 
distance of more thcin 400 miles. 

The Icind ownership system of .the Colonial Period, 
consisting of a very small but wealthy class of landowner^ 
antf a very large but poor class -of ^landless peons, has 
affected the development of ^xicrc even in modern times. At 
the beginning of the Co lanx^l Period, Indian villages had 
their own lands, and the Indians- could work svome lands for 
themselves. The land reforms of the nineteenth century 
made them, a Icindle'ss cla/s. . * , 

Slavery . * ' 

/ ^ .^ere was two types of slavery, in New Spain — Indiana 
and We^ro. Legally, the only Indians who could be macle " — 
slaves were those who rebelled agetinst the Spanish. In 
the eariy*4^ys, this led to conquests which were no. more 
than'slave^expeditions. The 5paiush provoked the Indians 
into rebelling so they could enslave them. Eventually, 
Indian slavery was coii5)letely abolished* 

jT 

Negro slaves were brought to New^ Spain 'almost from thfe 
time of .Conquest. The number was never very large because • 
millions- o^ Indian laborers were available. In title sixteenth 
centuiy, more than 60,000 Negro slaves were imported. During 
Nw the. entire Colonial Period, from 1519 to '1810, soiaS* 250,000 ' 
were brought in. Negro slavery never had an important affect 
on the eco*n.omic system of Mexico and never became a very 
l arggsp a rt of the population as it became in the United 
Statefe. By the end of the CoTonial Period, Negro slavery • . 
wag nclonger economically important in "Mexico, although it 
was 1829 before slavery was legally abolished. 

Free wage labor . ' 

Free wage labor is a 'system in which laborers are free 
.to, seek jobs «;here they can finjfl them and be paid cash for 
their work. Outside the towns, fre? w^ge labor ti^rst developed 
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in the mines. Mexico has the richest silver rnxnes in the 
world. first the nines were^ worked with repartitriiento 
labor, ^ut milling and" processi?ng required skilled .rather thna 
unskilled lai^or. Wage payments began to be made to keep workers 
at the mineB when thej^ had finished their^iegal work period, and 
a system of wage labor developed • Wage labor was later intro- 
duced into the sugar, mills, emd it became common in the cities. 

By the end of the Qoipnia^ Period, fi^e labor and debt 
peonage had almost compl^^ly replaced th^ TepaTtimiento . 

Iton-agri6ulti3ral labor . . ^ ^ 

This kind of labor is not done in agricultiire. It did 
no^fc mak/g -up a very- large .part of the 'labor force during the 
qoloniai Pei^iod. Dnt-il 1960 ^ most Mexican workeirs were agri- 
'cultural workers. As with other colonial powers of the period, 
5pain. did not encaafurage manufacturing in the colonies. Spanish 
workers brought with them the guild system, qpder this system, 
work q,rs passed through, a series of training atages from 
appi^entice to journeyman to master worker. This system: of 
itraining was also found in the British colonies, and the guild 
(orgai^ization of workers in a particular craft) is the 
forerunner of the 'American Federation df Lab6r/ an organization 
of tfraft uniohs. , • ^ 

* * * * * 

Indians worked in many ^fields, but it was' ^most ^ ' 
impossiple to rise higher than -a journeyman. It was 
difficult to become .accepted as an. apprentice by a Spanish 
master wdrker. "gae situation; is not* unlike that in the • 
United Sfates today, where jNagroes jEind it "difficult to 
becpme accepted in white-dominatfed -uniMs. Most Indiim 
.S?ork. was ^at the unslEilled level,. ^ . 

* Textiles is ,onp j^rojatict of which 'Mexico manafactured 
and exported a surplus during ^e Colonial period.. To the 
already •de.velpped wearing of cotton textiles, the Spanish, 
added woqI manufacture.. Bad wgrking cbnditiona kept' the ' 
General Indian -.Court full of cpmplaints\ Working conditions 
were particularly ba^i in the wool' obraje or • small' ^weat sWops . 
Here* most of the lajjor force was- made up of forcecj 'lab^/f^- " * ' 
purchased convicts, 'debtors, '.aixd the like: • ^ '\ y\ 

When independence came to Mexico, the economical? a se 
was mainly agricultural ^etnd mos-t* of the workers were peons, « ' 
bound^ to the soil by debt and i^norachce. The^e was some 
continuation of native ^c^tafts, but* their manufacture w^s . / * 
primarily to meet 'local needs. ^ . r 
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LaiSd Tenture and Labor in KeaCco 
Sxnce Inaepcndenoe 

Section Organizer 

The bad living amd irking conditions of nost of the 
Reople in Mexico contributed to the oovement* toward 
Indepoid^ce. Change came slowly. Over one hundred *yeafs 
pass^froa the tiiae that Father Hidalgo led the >^irst 
Kexicdh revolt until conditions actually improved. \ ^ ^ - , 

In 1857 laws were passed to sell the Chui;ch> lands. As 
a result, .Church lemd ended up in, the hands of large private ^ 
owners. The Reforn laws also forced Indicm villages to give 
tip their conniunaa or e^ido lands.. This loss was a main 
cause Qf the Revolution of 1910. 

In 1911 most of Kexico's usaible lajid was owned by only 
8>000 haciendacU^ Ninety percent of rizral families were 
landless. 

* * . » ■ * • » 

In 1910 the poor revolted. This led to the passage of ' 
new laws requiring land redistribution and* the modem ejido 
system of -land use . 

* < - . 

Modem egidos sure base^.on the. old Aztec systeii of- 
communal ownership. The goVerrnment owns the land an"d the ' • 
people have the right to use it. Millions of .Mexicans have " 
received ejido lands yet three-fourths of the population-- 
38 million — is landless today. There are half as many haciendas 
. m Mexico today as there were in 1917.' They are much, smaller 
now than in the pa^t; 750 acres is' the maucimum size.- 

* ' * * * 

There eure two types of esidoa in Mexico today— * ' 
" - individual and collective. IJinety-eight percent o£ all esida ■ 
, 'lands are of the individijal type.- They aure smair family ' 
plots. Two percent V of the ejidc lands are of the collective 
type, -^ey eire larger, piroduce higher yields, and are ' 
operated *by groups of people, usually villages. 
1 • . ■ . • . . • ^ / 

Oyer half of ..all ■ Mexicans today eu:6 still farmers. /'Most 
grow only enough food to feed their faidilies and sire called 
"subsistence farmers. e . ' . * 

In the- lastr quarter- of the nineteenth century, 
industrialization increased. Rairfoad. systems and mining *. . ' 
w^fe expanded andC^Jie petroleum in^ustr^r began. The Mexican.' 
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worker profited little froa these developaents • Indu strial 
wages were kept Iw^ Kost of jfche profits went^^^sr'ToJreigiiers 
who pat up the noney for industrialisation and^to Mexican 
businensaen. ^ ^ ^ 

The Constitution of, 1917 gave workers the right to 
organise laix>r uniofis and to bargain col2»ectiveiy for higher . 
• pay 2md better working conditions. Many industfLfes i^n Mexico 
are rtm as state corporations. ^ . 

'In the past thirty yeara there has been a tremendous 
expansion of industry\in Kexi^, About one-fourfh of th^ 
Mexican labor force is urbam and about three-fourths of thi3 . 
group works in industry.' 

Most Mexicans earn very little Efoney. In 1971 -the \ 
average was $530 per year. People in the Federal District, 
which include^ Mexico City and siirrouading lands, -earn twice 
as much as the people in the rest of the country. ' • * 

Laws have been passed recently that increased the laiiiinuia 
worker's wage. Salaries are still quite low in M.exico compared 
with these in the United States. Mexicans, just as people in 
the United States, want better houses, education, medical care,* 
and other good things of life. ^ ' 



Laiad Tenure and Lztbor in Kexico 

Since Zadependence ^ 

In 1810 began the series of ooves for indepamdence and 
political conflict which created probleias in Ke^co for over 
half a century. During the nineteenth century there was an- 
^ increase in the nxmiber of - leirge estates axxd laborers 
-experienced poor working conditions in industry. Since the 
Revolution of 1910, an ejldo siaacll fami system has grradu^lly 
replaced large estates; labor has, been organized; and social 
Security'^ care a jid niedical aissistanfce provided to paist of the 
population, especially those .?.l^ng in the federal district. 

Expansion of the hacienda system ^- 

5'ather Hidalgo, a ,Creole priest, began the mbvei^ent 
^ toward independence to get better living conditions for the 
people. Ov»r a hundred years passed before conditions were 
actually irroroved. \/' 

It was not until 1856 that laws were passed which 
attempted to break' up the large estates, especially those 
of the Church. The .forced sale of Churdh lands uii4er* the' 
Reform Constitution of 1857 did not have. the desired effect 
of increasing the number of small landholders.- Host Church 
iand ended up in private hands,. With the result that "land 
was often less well 'managed than previously. The land refplrm 
laws^ also forced, tire I^idian Ullages tD* sell their vcommunal* 
or ejido lands ^ This loss of Isuid.was one of the priiicipal - 
. causes <?f tl^e Revolution of 1910*. *. ' , ^ 

Toward pie end of the Diaz r^igime in 1911, most of 
Mexico's usable land* was owiied b^ 8,000 haotendadoe . Ninety 
^fercent of -rural, families were without land^ ^Mexico was a 
land of extreme contra^tsjof^ wealth and poverty ♦ Many* rich 
habiendadoa seldom saw their' estates* They lived in* tjie 
cities or even in Europe* '35iey lived- in beautiful ;mansions, 
* and lived like wealthy. Europeans. Millions of peons / "who 
were vej^ poor^.^supijorted. tiese wealthy hflciendado8\ 

J^and and •liberty.-becdtoe a slogan of the revolting masses 
in 19 lO, especially aiaong ^e Indian* followers of Zapata. A 
1915 govexumeqt decree, lieguired that haoiendaa be divided 
among the millions -of Ictndlfess' people. While the law had 
little, practical. ef fect--moriey was not appropriated, to buy 
the e'states amd re-'dis tribute the land — it led to Article 27 
of the -Constitution of 1917» This article' legally established 
the^ modern' ^ji^o^'sy'stem of land us6. It was riot uhtil after 
19 So J, howeyer^ .that ^akge acreages weife offered to the people 
in thfe fo^ of esidaa.,^ . ' - 

The ejido system^ * ' 

.IJhe ejiffo^^ system* is not .new to Mexico. Vlt-is based on 
the old, Aztec ^ystefe of 'communalj osmership. and milpa use* In . 
the xaodern ejido, 'cpmmunatl ownepsbip is rzepresente^'by the 
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govencsentj the right to use part of the land is an in- 
heritable right/ as witi the • • ' 

Kost^ e^'ido3 are nade of fortuBr' haciendas. The first 
izx>dem egidoB were established in 1922 ♦ Althongb tharee 
nillion Mexicans have "received e^ido lands, three-fourths 
of the Kexican population~*38 cdllion — is landless today. 
Sjidoa have not replaced all haciendas, there are still 
half as niajiy haciendas today as in 1917/ althotigh they are * 
Eiuch saaller .than in. the past. By law, they are now limited 
to a maxidtin size of 750 acre$. 

* , 

The tem eji'do is confusing because' it is applied to 
individual farms 3U?*d to collective farm ejidos. ^An 
individual farm e^ido is one iif which a family has the right 
to use^ ^signed land, ^e right to 'use the land can be 
inherited/ but the land cannot be sold or mortgaged* At 
first/ each family received. ?Ln e^ido of from 10 to 50 acres. 
In 1970 the average size was about five acres. This decrease 
of ejido size hfiis come about -.thro^|^h inheritance. An ' 
egiditario '8 sons- inherit the right to use *^art of the land, 
and the acreage is divided* Retail plots c^nnpt pe- fanned 
.efficie;itly/ and, lower crop yeild^s often result. Ninety- 
eight percent of all ejido lands / however, axe individual 
■ejidos. * . ' ' ' ^ , - 

The secdiKj kind of efido is the collective. Only two 
percent of all ej-ido lands are of the, collective type. In 
the collecti-Cre egido iildiyidual faftflies are not allotted 
land/ but the land is worked collectively by a groijp of 
^ eji^ditarios and. they share in the profits. ^ 

Collective egidos have the advantage of offering larger 
acreages and thxas penpaits the xise of ,mocfem machinery and 
equipment. Trained f.arm manager^ provide better supervision/ 
and cpllectiy;^»^j-itfi>^ gene retlly. produce higher yeilSs than 
the same amo^t' of land of)erat^d a^ . indiAridtial ejidos.- The 
preference for the individual* egi^ came from some of the 
early experience With "the/ collective . ejiJoSy Dishoneat 
record keeper^ falsified the records and c^feated the 
ejiditarios. This , caused a demand for division into 
individual ejidos/ Whether individual or collective^ a 
system of national credit, '^milar to special government 
banks for farmers in* the United States, is available to the 
^jiditaTio. * 

Non- agricultural labor and incom4 > . , . 

From the time of •^iie Aztecs until today/*raost of Mexico's. 
PQpulation earns its li vino from " the *land. Sixty percent of . 
the population today ar^*' subsistence farmers. Subsistence 
faxmers raise enough -food for -their own families but h^ve 
littile or none leftover to sell. , * , 



Diiring the last centxiary,' however, there has been 
considerable industrialization. ^In the latter paurtjof the 
nineteenth century^ vhen Diaz was President, there vas a 
' rapid expansion of the rai3j:oad systeirr, development* of 
Tnini ng, and beginning of the petroleum industry, Becaxise 
industrial wages were diliberately kept low^ the Ifexi'can 
worker -prof ited 1 ttie frOTa this development. Most of the 
profits from his land and labor went to foreigners who put 
up the money for industrialization .and t6 their Mexican 
business partners. . • 

The Constitution of 1917 brought new rights to the 
Mexican industrial worker as^well as to the farmer. It 
gave them the right to organize labor unions and'to bargain 
collectively for higher pay and better working conditions. 
It even gave them the right ^to strike and to receive sick 
pay — wages paid when pne cannot work because of illness. 
Labor unioM' are not independent of the government. They 
ar^ semi-g<^ernment agencies by which the government 
infi^ens^es lai?or,and labor influences government. The first 
labor union was . the Conf ederaction Regional Obrera Mexicana 
(CHOM) . It was replaced in 1936 by the Confede;racion de 
Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM) . At one time in thetl930s 
Ke:d.co experimented with worker* con€rol of the petroleum 
industry cmd With the' railroads^ These ^re now,'hwever^ 
run as state corporations, i • " ^ 

• « • - - f 

^ In^ the last thirty years, there has been a tremendous 
expansion of Kexicam industry. ^ So -much ^ittdusti^ is 
Concentrated in the Valley of Mexico that- the once' clear ' 
^v&lley air is heavily polluted with smoke, gas, and^ chemicals 
About one-fourth of the Mes^ican labor fdrce is urban. Three- 
fourths of. these city Workers are employed in indus£i:y. 

Income. ' . • 

^ • Mexican income still lags far behing that of the 
United States;. An incon)e comparison between the United 
States and Mexico is a comparison between a highly 
ijidustrialized country and an agricultural country in which 
most of the workers are ^subsistence farmers. ^The Mexicair 
farmer, .unlike the farmer in the United States, primarily 
raises- food for his family and'has little left over to sell.-» 

•per capita income in Mexico in 1971 wss $530. Most 
Mexicaiis did not earn that much* Per^ capita income is found 
by dividing the income of a coimtry- by the number of people/ 
•in tiie country • ' - ^ * • 

As in any country, there are regional differences in 
income. ' The .Federal Distriet^ whiqh includes Mexico City 
ancj the region around it, is ^e most industrialized area 
of Mexico. Industrial ificome in any country is always 
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higher than agricul.tSiraJ. wage income* The per' capita income 
in thte Federal District is tvice that in other areas of -the 
cotintry. Income differences between .Mexico and the ynited 
States are shown in the minimum wages. Effective in ISTQ-, 
the minimum Mexican torban worker's wage was raised to 24,90* 
pesos a day. In American dollatrs, this is $2 a .day compaured 
with a minimum wage of $13.20 per day in the United States. 

♦Differences in income reflect differenced in.th^ ability 
of a government to provide goods and services. The United 
States economy^ produces much more wealth to provide services 
for its people, but the needs in Mexico are jufet ^s greats 
The workers of Mexico, like th6se in the United States, want 
better houses and household furnishings', education^ medical 
care, and other good things of life. 



*Ohe Mexican dollar = eight qetits in United States money; one 
United SJ;ates dollar = 12 .5 Mexican dollars. The $ is the' 
sign in Mexico for peso. The peso ^as, widely known in the 
British colonies as a dqllair. It was divided into 100 
centavos. This is one reason the American Congress adopte^d 
as the new American unit of money the 'dollar divided into ^ ^/ 
100 cents. ' ^ 
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Land Tenure and Labor 
xn tne united States 



Section Organizer 



Proa the earliest days of European settlemait, the 
typical pattern of iand tenure in the United States has been 
. the fairiily farm. Free wage. laOxjr was established in the" 
northern colonies Sefoj^e th6 cooatry became independent. 
The abundance of new land, • liberal land 'policies, and the 
new arrival .of European' immigrants stimulated a very rapid * 
farm and industrial development. The United States very 
early developed a large middle class, that is just emerainq 
in Mexico. . ■ ' 

The land of the United Stati^ Was claimed by England' ' 
by right of discovery. Indi«m lands were usually taken . 
without payment. The; controversy over Indian land ownership 
IS with us today in the United States. 

There were very .few Indians in the United States compared 
with Mexico. The IndieCns would -not work ^ot the English. 
This' led to the establishment .cJf small farms ratjier.than large 
estates and to the use of indenture<^ and slave labor in the 
, English colonies. An indenture was a labor contract." People 
.agreed to work for a specified number of years, usually . four , 
in payment for "something, often ship's passage" to the colonies. 
^L:-^^^ of the indehtujre, the man became free. Slaves-, on ' 
the other hand, *w6re forced to work 'without pay 'and *?ere 
generally not freed. iThjey were slavea for- life and- could be 

• sold by one masller to another'. . ; 

. ' ' ' 

Slavery discouraged Europ'ean iinnigration to, the Southern . 
colonies, encouraged agriculture rather than industrialization/ 
and le^ to the Civil War. Even toda>, the southern states a?6 

• less 'indus^ialized than t^i^ northern states- lai^ge&r,*^ a 
result of their use of slavery in the' past. 

• The right to slaves as property was one of the major ' 
diffenencea between slavery in the English colonies and the- 
encomienda system .in New Spain.' The encomendero could not ' ■ • k 
sell his Indian wotkers. He had a right to their labor .but * 
not to their* person as property, or chattel. ." ^ " 



Latiefundiamo is an attitude of disinterest on the part 
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of the wealthy toward useful ahd productive labor. It 
emphasizes privileges for the wealthy and -a" disregard for 
the rights of the working poor. This feeling still exists 
among some people in 'Mexico and the United States today. 

. Slavery 'wis ended in the United States as a result of 
the passing of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution/ 
but its, effects were felt for many years. Today , many 
problems face us as a result of slavery. 

Racial discrimination in Mexico was much less thah in 
the United States. 

The United States Negroes who were freed had no land and ' 
no experience in managing farms. A system grew. which was 
little different from the debt peonage of the Mexican 
hacienda. This was the system of tenant share cropping. 
Share cropping was not profitable and the cropper often wetit 
into debt to the, landlord. This system finally broke down . 
after World War II. 

Land was made available to people in the United States at 
very low cost; The goveriunent made many changes -in the land 
laws to encourage more people to o^t|iin farm'land. Although 
there were exceptions , the tradition of small farms continued 
for over one hundr,ed years after Independence. 

In contrast to Mexico, Where farm sizes have^ become ' 
smaller> United States farms have ir\creased in size in recent 
years and are* pai;t of an industrial economy. Most faisas in 
this country are operated as factories in the fields /. rather 
than as family ^arms. Most crops are^ sold for. cash rather 
than raised for family subsistence. ' ^ Z 

Mexican farm latborerfit, called brae eras , legally worked 
in. the United States between 1942 a^nd >1964. Durihg those; 
same years millions of illegal Mexican workers^ caime to this 
country because of higher wages. 

• • Organized . labor developed in the United States earlier 
than in. Mexico and is well established .today. " Iijcreased 
minimum wagee^^ elimination of child labor , improved safety, ^ 
unemployment benefits, and sxirvivors insurance have all- come 
about during the twentieth century. . Strikes continue to be 
.the principal we.apon of labor ^unions to obtain higher wa^es. 
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Land Tenure and Labor ■ 

in tfie omt>d ^ ^ . 

Prom the very earliest days, the direction of land 
tenure in the United .state* was the family farm,. Although 
slavery persisted in the southern states until the "middle 
of the- nineteenth century, the pattern of free wage labor 
had been established in the northern states before the end ' 
of the Colonial Period. The abundance of new land^ liberal 
land policies , and the new arrival of Europeem -immigrants 
stimulated a very rapid farm and industrial development. 
Although Contrasts of great wealth and poverty could: be 
fojjnd in the United States to. equal any extremes found in 
Mexico, the dominant fanning pattern- came to be the family 
farm and the dominant worker the free, skilled laborer* 
The United States therefore very early developed a large " 
middle calss which is just emerging in Mexico.. 

Lemd tenure . - ' '% ' ' 

England, by right of discovery, claimed the lands along 
the Atlantic seaboard just as Spain had claimed the lands 
of the Caribbean and New Spain. In-ttirn," the English king 
granted to individual proprietors" {Pennsylvania, New York, ' 
Maryland, New Jersey, the Carolinas) or to joint stock com- 
panies (Virgijiia, Massachusetts) rights to develop, politi- 
cally and economically, tiie lands of .the New World. In some 
cases, as with the Dutch on Manhattan. Island orwith William 
_Penn in Pennsylvania, some' arrangement was made with Indians 
and a payment mide for the land. -But in most cases, as with 
the Spaniards in Mexico, Indian land was simply taken, when 
Indians would not sell or move. away from their lands, thev 
were driven off or killed. 

In the early part, of the' jiinete^n^ century, a policy 
of .Indian removal to- lands west of the Mississippi ."was 
begun. At tl;iat time it was thought that in the West the 
Indians would-be free to follow ..their own ways— and they 
would be safely put of the white 'man's way. As lite as 
183^, the civilized Cher'okees, who had. become sedentary 
agriculturists, were forcibly removed 1x> Oklahoma; But 
time 'did not stand', still, and soon the Indians ,and whites 
^found theinselves at war as «ie j^hites' again "reached. , 
Indian territory. The surviving Indians were placed on 
reservations, often only "small parts -of the fofroef lands 
which they claimed..- Today payme^t^for Indian lands is still 
being claimed and«arg\ied. The Spanish in -Mexico did not try 
tor drive the -Indians out. They not only wanted Indian lands, 
but Indian labor.* 

. - . '■ ' 

. The reason ;that the /English iit the United States were 
less successful than the Spanish in Mexico at. using- Indian 
labor was not -due' to aunbition, but to circumstance . There 
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were -too few Indians in thjB. United States,, and the attena>ts 
to make' them slaves prpved unsuccessful ♦ They, would not^ 
work* There was no Indian labor to naintain huge estates / 
so the landlords — whethej: individual proprietor or charter 
company — sold land to others ♦ Some went to land speculators, 
who had large estates, such as Lord Fairfax of Virgiiua.j. 

• But most land in the English colonies went to familieswio 
had farms of from 50 to 150 acras* In time, indenture and 
slavery made possible the establishment of large plantations 
in the South • But 'from colonial 4ays to the farm decline . 
beginning in the 1940s/ the typical Onite^/S^ates farm was 

. the family farm. ' ' ^ 

Labor shortages — indenture and slavery . 

From the beginning, there was a shortage of labor ^ The 

• indentjared labor system was the first to be used to overc^e 
' this shortage. . . • . 

An indenture was a labor contract. In an 'indenture , 
the debtor promised to perform work for an agreed upon 
period of -.time in exchange for' -some advance* At the end of ^ 
the indenture, the person was free to work as a wage laborer 
or try to go into business for himself. Often there was 
some cash payment at the end of* the i*ndenture. The most* 
•coiranon form of indenture in the colonies was an inrdenture 
for ship's passage to the colonies/ usually for four years. 
Enterprising captains recruited prospective workers, executed 
contracts, transported the workers to the New World, and 
sold the contracts' to farmers and bTiB*inessmen. Until about 
1700^ most new labor in the colonies was provided- by 

'indenture?. Conditions of '.work under the indenture system 
varied with the master. A cruel master could make the 
period of indenture little 'better than slavery. A kind 
master^ could* make it seem nearly as good as being a free 
worker. Where indentured laborers worked- .on plantations,^ 
they often worked side by side With Negro slSfves, and there 

*was little difference in the way the/ were treated. 

" In general, slavery is a system in which peopje are 

^ forced to work for another without p^y. A particular kind 
of plaveri^ is chattel slavery. - In chattel slavery, the owner 
.dpes not only have a ri^ht to the, labor of the slave; he also 
owns his body ^as a piece of property_jthat can be bought and 
.sold. Chattel slavery, never known ih' England, was . developed 
\in the colonies and befcaune a major social, political /r and 
•economic institution in the United States. Chattel slavery 
as .ah institution discouraged immigration to the southern 
^colqniies' and states. It discouraged the southern, colonists 
from industrializing and from 'growing a wide, variety 'of 
crops. It also cdntributed to the Ciuil V^ar. Even today. 
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the southern states ai^e -less industrialized than the northern 
states largely as a result of their use of slavery in the 
past. ^ ^ 

The right to slaves as property Was one of the maj6r 
differences between 'slavery in the English colonies and the 
enoomienda system' in New Spain. The encomenderd could not 
sell his Indian workers. Be had a right to their laiKDr, l?ut 
not to their person as a chattel. | 

Slavery was one of the ways that the English colonies, 
and later the jsouthem states / maintained a labor force. 
Blacks were first brought into Virginia in 1619 on a Dutch 
ship. Although -it .is often said that slavery in the English 
colonies began in 1619, those 20 Blacks were not slaves^/ but 
were legally indentured workers. Indentured Blacks were 
gradually converted to the status of slaves, and in the 
entire history of the English colonies only a few hundred 
Blacks became free* In the 1660S/ Virginia and Maryland 
passed laws which made it legal to own Blacks as sJLaves.* 
These laws also made sla^ry hereditary. This meant that 
the children of slave parents were slaves from birth* to deat^i. 

By the close of the Colonial Period, there were'^ about 
four hundred thousand Negro slaves in the colonies. Three- 
^fourths of this number lived in the South, whisre they made 
up two-fifths of the entire population. In South Carolina,, 
tliey outnumbered whites -two to one. 

By the end of the Colonial Period, many pe6ple wanted 
to abolish slavery. It was eliminated by the new states 
in the northern part of the coiintry by state action, ' 
narrowly missed elimination in the Virginia legislature^, 
but was not- prohibited by the Constitution of 1787 largely ^ 
upon the insistence of delegates from South Carolina and , 
Georgia. The expansion of the cotton economy ,after the ;War 
of 1812 encouraged slavery to continue in the South for/ 
another generation. , 

As' is usual with wealth, property in slaves was 
unevenly distributed. Approximately on,e in four families 
owned slaves, and two-thirds of these held fewer than ten 
each. The nu m ber who owned 50 or more slaves was estimated 
at not over &,000. 

* < 

Latifundismo is a terro often applied to the 
cultivation of large are^s by a captive population, as 
on the encomi.enda and hacienda* It implies an attitude 
of -disinterest on the part of the wealthy toward useful and . 
productive labor, as well as a disregard for the rights of 
the, working poor. It also expresses a feeling that 'the ' 
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governiaent exists to serve the. wealthy, and that they have 
no obligation to th^ country or- to the poor»^ 

' The possession of l2md>in the southerJr states of the 
United States/ aa in Mexico/ came to have high spcial . 
prestige which many wanted • 

Latifundismo is not dead in Mexico or in the United 
States • In Mexico it continues as politicians and 
businessmen^ attempt to obtain huge estates even though .such 
land holdings are illegal • In thq United States it is found 
in the commercial farms particularly the truck €axms of the 
Southwest which employ ipuch migrant labor /-mostly Mexican- 
Americcm* It is foxind in the' Senate of the '-United States/ 
which refuses to deprive large farmers of hugh government 
subsidies^ It. is found wherever government bestows wealth 
'cmd favor on those who already possess such privileges/ as. 
with income -tcix exemption^ for millionaires while workers 
who are poor pay 'taxes* 

As a result of the defeat "of the Confederate States and 
enactment of the Thirteenth Amendment/ slavery was abolished 
in the United States* The effect of slavery was nevertheless 
felt for mcmy years* The first was the slaves had not been 
'.educated; no massive efforts were made to educate Negroes in 
the- nineteenth- century L Today/ many of the educational^ 
problems of the United States stem from this long neglect* . 

. ^Negroes were/ and still are/ discriminated against and 
forced to live in a segregated society* Mexico never had as 
much racial discrimination against Negroes and Indians that 
was found in the United States* Juarez, leader of the 
Mexican Reform Movement and President for many y^ars/ was a 
full-blooded Indian* ' - . 

The United States Negroes, who were freed had no Icoid 
and no experience in m^inaging farms* Soon a system 'grew up 
which was little different from the debt peonage of the 
Mexiccm hacienda* This was the system >of tenant share 
cropping, in which the cropper gave his labor against a 
share of the crop/, while the landlord .supplied seed, land/ 
and fertilizer* Since thg -cyopp^r jseldom m^d'e enough to 
get ahead/ he was usually in ddbt to the/ landlord* ' This 
system finally broke down after World War 11*^ Farm 
machines. and Wage labqr replaced share cropping* and 
industrial jobs in cities gave Negroes new opportiinities 
'for employment* . > , • 

, Although lati fundi amo is generally associated with 
agricultural economies/ a similar spirit developed with the 
large industrial corporations in the United States after the/ 
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Civil Kar. As. de.&cribed in a lat^r Isectiony ~organized, 
national labor rniions were iaiijo^r 's* resgdnse to the 
c^ntralijeizrlcontr&l pjrer iii<3iistry which caiae with- the 
. corporation. -• : ' -. .' . . ' 

The family farm in 'Jthe United Sfcatess - • 

After Independence', the United States government con- 
tinued , to make cheap land in small holdings available to"' 
farmers. The first legislation of -1796 proved unsuccessful. 
^ It provided for the sale of land in the Northwest Territory 
:'in singlejeections of 640 acres at $2 per acre. The price 
was too hWa and th^ tracts were too large. 'Only 48,000 
acres wer^sold under this act. In 1800, the Harxison Land 
Act reduced the" size to one half section of 320 acres, with 
. one-fourth payment m cash and the balance in three eaual 
-installments. In 1604 the size of the tracts were fii^ther 
reduced to 160 acres, with- one-fourth cash payment. This 
meant that for -$80 a person could buy a farm. But many far- 
mers were unable to pay the balance, and by 1820 Congress 
had enacted twelve laws postponing the date for oayment of 
balance. In that year Congress made it possible' to purchase 
a farm as small as 80 acres and reduced the orice to $1.25 
an acre. In 1821, a Relief Act -was passed which provided 
that farmers could buy land with a cash discount of 37-1/2 
percent; or pay for land in eight installments; or turh 
back -land to the government that was not oaid for and ^'eo 
land with a clear title equal in value to" the payments Tthat 
had already been made. At the same time, people in the' west 
kept up their demand for free .land. Southern Teoresentatives 
in Congress,' contoined with easte^rn interests, were neverthe- 
less able to block enafctmen't of free land legislation until 
the Civil War. 

/ -In 1862 Congress, passed the Homestead Act. It enabled • 
people to receive free lani from the government west of the 
Mississippi-. The homesteader was obiigat^d to. pay a dmall 
fee to register the title, live on the land for five years, 
and. make improvements. After he had done"- those things, he 
became the: owner of the land. Thousands of small farmers 
obtained - land in ^is way. This does fkft mean that there 
were not man^.,i:iarf e.farm^. In the West? ranchers had land 
holdings as Earge. as many of the great haciendas in .'Mexico. 
There, weiel jr^ny' tenant farmers and sharecroppers. But 

in contr^t -to pre- Revolutionary Mexico, land ownership in 

/thfe; United-States was widely- distributed." *.Many people 

.;OW|ied land. It was npt held by a small grouji. 

Increase of size, of fanas ^ 

/- Fairms in the United States today are part of' an in- 
dustrial.^economy. In contrast to Mexico, where the size 
;Of -fanns havfe become smaller and smaller, the size of farms 
in the Unit^ad States have beciDme increasingly larger. 'The 
family farm, operated by the fancier and his family and pro- 



vidii^ food for the famly/ has largely disappeaured* Most , 
farms in th'fe Dn^ted States aire operated as a factory in' the* 
field. The farcer specializes in one or two' crops, and sell§ 
his cr6p for cash. Even if he lives on the famr he bttys • , 
post 'Of his food, fron the superaaricet, just as his Jieighbor 
, in the city» , 

Bracero labor . 

Braceros were Mexican fa3;m laborers who worked in the 
United States • E)uring World War II there was aV shortage of 
'farm workers in the United States because many men had gone, 
into the military. .On August 4r 1942 a 'contract was signed 
by. the Ke^can and United States govensaents for 50 thousand 
Kexicam braceroa to 'work on farms in the United States. Th^ -> 
contract required that the braceros receive the same wage as 
United States /farm workers. Although farm workers were not 
paid a very high wage in this country / a^ Mexican worker cbuLd 
earn from 15 to 20 times as much here as he could in Mexicqt 

Because of the relatively high wages being paid Mexican 
workers in the United. States , mamy Mexicans wanted -to work 
in the United States. This number was larger than the 
number who were legally allowed to beqpme braceros * This. ' 
• situation led to the illegal smtiggling of^ Mexicans across 
the border into the United States • Manj^ of^ these illegal 
immigrants were paid lower wages than others were- earning. 
Often inadequate 'hQusirig/ 'Sanitation/ and -food were provided. 
These conditions caused ba'd feelings on both sides' of the 
border. > ^ • ' . ^ 

• * ' * * 

Betwe^ 1942 and 1957 over 2-1/2 million braceros . 
worked in the United States* • During those same years ovej: 
4-1/2 ^million illegal Mexican workers were arrested and 
returned to Mexico by the United' States "Border Patrol'. ,/ 

^"^ * < . ' 

^Against much opposition/, the oracja,ro program was ended, 
•in 1964* because mfi,ny United Staftes citizens needed .3obs. 

juabor and labor unions in the United States . , * . 

Labor unions on craft lijies' appeared in the colonie's ^ , 
hefote indegjendence^ and Idbor Strikes sometimes occurred/ 
But these vere' largely local efforts/'^ It*was, not imtil af tfer 
the Civil War that national labor ipoveme'nts appeared.'' \ , 

*.The latter part of the nineteenth century, witnessed a 
seriejs of bittet. lalSor disputes in -the Unit^. States . , ^ . 
Invariably / ^ the courts, pplice> and state 'miiitia'-were' 
the, side,, of " the employer and not on the ^side^^bf the .striker-^ 
And just cis Diaz used his ruraVes in hJexicp t6-45reak» ^^abcfr 
strikes, private* coiSp^aqies employed ^Pinke'rtQii detectives pr 
could 'ca'll oh , the sympathy 'of goverhment to break the -strike. 



as with the Bcfejestead Strike 6f 1992 or' tKef ^ullnan Strike of 
18-94. " ^n' the latter pase''Pre8iSeht cievei^id ^used federal 
troops to'bi'eak the strikev ■ ' • '/^ - * ■ • 

The first attetrjits to or^suiize a natlonaJ^ ISoox Kikixm,: 
without regard -'to cr^ft lines, were "f a4.1ur\ 

. .In i^SJL, Saxauei Gozs^xs foroed'an association of craft 
unions, the Ainerican Federation of I^dbor/ .SoonNit cana to 
include mauiy of the national craf t ,Gnj.ons, except, those of^' 
'rai^lway v?orkers-. The A,F.-of L, restricted itsell to'^goals' 
within the working system^ ^uch. as tfae^e^i^ht-hour ifay, - 
endi:^ child labor, iciproved working conditionsv- anl\hig}ier 
wa&es. , . • • ■ 

• Today, protective labor legislation is taken, for gr^ij^d 
/and it is difficult to underst^d working conditions a^ .they^ 
e?:ist^ b^o're unions influeJ^d legislatio;i. The wbirking 
day was usually ten^hours long, and the six day week was 
taken for granted. Wages, con^ared to present stail&ards, 
were- very low^. American workers earned, on an average, / 
between $400 and $500 a year at a time when § foliar sight 
be worth only four or five tifaes loore th^ it worth today. 
An imskilied worker .♦mi ghtf be paid 15<? an hour, ^but he was 
often, unemployed. A total weekly pay of ^4 or $5 was hot , 
uncoiamon. ^ There wer6 no unemployment -ben^its, there wfere 
few safety precautions, and there was n^ workman's 
coapfensation for the frequent accidents* Children and women 
vorked long hours for low wages, but for'maity familiefe it ^ 
was jiecessary. Child labor was comcoon^becausidr' children could 
be paid low l^rages, - Children 'worked** in packing' .plants^ of the 
West, in the sweat-shops of '^the East, and in^the cottort mills 
of ' the ^SoutJ^* Poverty wpis conanpn. ' KOst -working faigilies \ 
rented -the space in .which they liVed,. Overcrowding was 
common and sanitary conditions unspeakable ' Streets weire * 
^alt^nately muddy lanes or , dusty thorou^hf aires'. • • 

Ihdustry expanded rapidly and the industrialists who 
became rich lived the saine ^ind ,pf .I'ives .foiind among the 
wealthy of the skme- period ^.in Mexico. ISie praise* heaped on 
the Mexican President, "Diaz^, by Americans reflected "the fact 
that he^ carried out therkind of control , in Mexico his 
admirers hoped to achieve 'in the 'United*" States. 
;V; • - ^ ' 

Spinning in ihe lSO.ds,. protective r labor legislation 
was gradually enacted. A'bepartment of Labor was created in 
1912, and provisions of .the Clayton Act of 1914 protected 
t3ie right of labor to oxqaxiiz^ and st^ik^. These provisions 
were lost* by. court interpretation during the 1920s and it 
was hot until ^the depression of .the ^93ds in the United^ States 
that the rights of J^abor were, finaUy^attained by national 



' legislation.. >.Th6 Wagner-Connery Labpr Relations Act of 1^36 
guaranteed labor tfae ri^ht to organize,- and provided a • ' , 
iJational . Labor .Relations "Board to protect the labor froa* 
tinfair ei:5>lojers. In 1938, the .^ir iabor Standards Act'" 
provided for reduction of the work week to 44 hoars- and- to 

. 40.hoxirs by 1940,** provided a ninimma -wage of "25'^ an hour,. ' 
and eiiEiinated the ffisploycent; of .children undtfr Sixteen, i i"' 
or in hazaardous occupations, undet efighteen. AnothS^ far 
reaching act of the depression years was the Social Secuyiti* . 
Act of. 1935, which^ included such provisions as tinenployment ' * 
compensation and survivors insurance. Survivors insurance' 
is a_ niin'imuia type of national pension. Although the payments 
are very cjodest, millions of retired workers look forward, to 
their nohthly "welfare" check. Today, laost workers in l^e 
Onited States are covered by rainimua wage legislation, which 
in 1972- was $1.85 per 'hour. Increasing industrialization and 

•production, has brought the Aaerican worker high incomes foxind 

. in few other places in the world. • « 

.X955 a roferged organization—A. F.L^-C. 1 .0. — was formed* 
Tbe/A^aribus organizations which colapose the organization, such 
as the International Longshoreman/ Organization/ still act 
with a high degree of independence ♦ 

Labor unity in 'the United States, however, has not*- 
brought about labor peace. The strike still 'remains the 
principal weapon, of the labor union to force higher wages* 
In tfee ten years between" 1959-1*968 tfie United States had 'one 
of the highest rates of woirking days lost as^a ^result of 
strikes • ' ' ' • ; 



Conclusion * ' - 

The ^economic systecr^of Mexico shows toore' o/ its " 
colonial neritage- than 'does the economic • systeni 9f the 
.United States. Orte reason is ^at >texico is^still more 
agricultvtral than-'-the United States. Any country which is 
still agricultural -wilX seen closer to its past th^ an 

^ jjjdustrial country. 'Industrialization is relatively new in * 
most coinitries. • in ,the United States', ixidus trial ization 
begati. .before -the Civil War; in Mexico, in the latter" part of ' 

«. the iniaeteenth century., Mexico, therefore, 'is about fifty 
•yearfe Behind the United States in 'the time modernization ' 
began. ' *: \ " ' • '. . , ' . ■ ' 

Since W9rld War II, . Mexico has had a very high rate' of ' 
Mustrial -growth'. . With mdre. and .more" industrialization, a 
larger part. of the Mexican .labor fore"? will work in mahu- 
ficturing. There will be a larger ntimber of Mexicans who ' 
will jlive in the . cities.- Fewer agricultural workers will 
suppYy Mexico's food nefeds^- - " ■' " 



• i^^ '^'^ ^^•^P'of tiie«e changes, .the ecdnoay of Mexico 
Will becc^e aore like the,«<^no*ay of the States! 
Modernizatioh itt the foria of industriaiizatioX ^dvrbah- 
ization will bring many change* ia «exi"co. SysfcenB of land 

_ tenure, is?>ortant in an agricultural Qoun£ry, will- seea less 
laportant in an industrial country. As 'wrJc ahift^ froa " 

fSi^^SS?/?"- ^^f?"^' question, of . industrial wages^ 
labor b<^he,fits will becoee aoare lE5>ortant. The largely 
Indian sections- of Kexico^are'aaong the cost rural= and 
Jf^i^lC^'T ff^^^'fc'f .^ny years to come one may exoect to 
find.^ Indian .c;iingi3ig to his nitpa, as her hjis'for 
hundreds of ^eats. Industrialization and iirbanization will 
xncjease . the .contrasts that already are found in the culture 



Table- 3 • 

*' — 

'NatioruJ. Inccxae and Income per Person/ 
$ D.S; /l970 



National Income Per capita Income 
in $ Billion, 1969 19^8 1963 1969 



United States 



775.0 



2,115* 2,56"0 3,815 



Mexico 



24.2 



270 



350 



510 



Japan 



131.8 



285 560- 1,290 



United Kingdom 



Venezuela 



• 84.2 
7.8 



1,015 1,300 1,515 



630 



605- 80ff 



140 



CHAPTER 

• / 

• POLITICAL INSTXTOTIOKS IN MEXICO hdW, TEE DNITED STATES 

^ c hapter Or6 ftrfl^er ' 

^ The Aztec Indians of Hexi'co had a strong centralized 
government that controlled other tribes. The Spanish 
were able to take over th« Aztec govemmeiit and replace 
It with a centralized government of their Qwn. They ruled 
indirectly/ through the Indian chiefs. - . 

Th^. Indians of the Eastern Woodlands in the United 
States' did' not have a single centrali-zed government. The''' 
English could not rule the Indians by conquering one 'tribe. 

/There «ere. importajit differences between the Spanish 
and English political institution^ at t^e time of settlement. 
The Spanish representative assembly, the , had become 

weak while the English representatiyfe assembly, the 

^ Parliament, had become strong. England pecpiitted more 

-religious differences them Spain. 

- ' ♦ * 

The Spanish ruled Mexico through' one central agency, 
the Council of the Indi^ms, and one governor, the viceroy. 
•The council and the viceroy represented the king. The ■ 
English did not have a single agency or a single governor 
for their colonies. They were decentralized and were 
politically iijdependerit of one, another. , 

The people of Mexico elected their off ici^als only at 
the town level. The people in the English colonies elected ■ 
the leaders of the colony as well as local leaders. The* ' 
English became more interested in colonial politics 
because they were involved in the election. 

By the end of the Coloixial Period colonists who ha^ 
been bom in the colonies felt more attached tb the land 
of their birth than to England br Spain. These* feelings 
led to the move for independence in each country. \ .> ' 

The revolution in Mexico was caused by social class 

differences. The poor wanted land. The rich wanted to 

keep their land 2uid "pcrt^er. Ind.ependence came to Mexico 

when the wealthy landowners revolted. • * 
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The fight for independence in the Dai ted- States was apt 
a class struggle. People of all flasses were either loyal 
to England or patriotix: to the idea of an independent 
government. Political independence, rather them land or 
wealth or. power caused £he American Revolution. ' 

The United States has enjoyed 'a very stable government 
except fgr the Civil War, Political changes have taken place 
m an orderly fashion. A Constitution arid amendments were 
adopted to protect the rights of the people. | The courts 
have interpreted the Constitution to meet changing conditions 
The ideals of rule by law and .rights of prooerty have been 
uDheld. 

■ . • y 

Mexico has a IffO ye^r period of instability. Political 
changes have taken place through civil tvar, foreign wars, 
and foreign interference. A period of peace came. but it 
did not improve *-.he lives of the people. The Revolution 
came in 1910 when the people demanded land and better living 
conditions. The Constitution -of 1917 provided for th&se 
changes but if was 'not until the 1930s that many imorovements 
were actually made. - * • 

Although there are many similarities in the governments 
of Mexico and the United States', it is the differences that 
are more important. The President of Mexico has greater 
.power than the. United States' President. The United States 
has two main national 'political parties while Mexico has 
one. 

♦ « • 

The Mexican government is more socialistic. It controls 
more businesses, industries, and services than the United 
States government. The United States, which is more 
capitalistic, has private ownership and operation of 
industries and services.^ Both countries have some socialism 
and some capitalism. Both governments influence business, 
and industry. 




Political Institutions of the Aztecs and 
Sastexn Wpodland mdlani 



/ • ■ 



Section Organizer 



At the time of Spanish contact/ tha A?tec Indians had 
-made an empire. They controlled large areas 'of ^afid knd 
many tribes • Tribal ways wer^ being replaced with a 
centralized government over many tribes'. The cpxiguest- of 
the A^ztec capital made it easy for the Spanish to contfrol 
the rest of the country. A Spanish centrali^<l government 
replaced the A^tec centralized government. • ' ' 

' Eastern Woodland Indians- had tribal governments • The 
English colonists settled along the Atlantic coast and drove 
the Indians away. Since the Ihdians did, not have a 
centralized government over .many tribes/ the^ English took 
over the country gradually by settlement. 

) 
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Political iiistitu4:ions of , the Aztecs and 
Eastern Woodland IndianF 



Aztecs ^ • , . ^ , . . ' , 

"^At the time of the Spanish cotgiiest/ the Azeics had " 
,jaa^e" an ekpire in ifexicaV They, were regiacing old 'tribal - 
'wa5(s with a strong, central government. THe , Aztec -'fe5>ife , 
•spread out over a lar-ge territory* included ^aeighbq ring , 
tribes 'they had conquered* The cong^er^d trllDes' had t<i - 
pay tribute to the Aztecs in goods and .people. The' Aztecs - 
had a strong military ampi^ and controlled the conquering ; 
tfibes.by force. ' 

Their capital; which seryed as goveirnn^nr^and military' 
he^idguartersy was the beautiful city of Tenochttitlan in the 
Valley of Mexico* By the time the Spanish arrived/ the 
Indians of Mexico -were accustomed to a sti^ong., centralized/ 
niilitari' \goverr«nent. They w^re in the habit' of , obeying the 
military leaders and pries.ts of,i:his governmeht. 

The Spanish were few in niinbers.^.^ Tiiey dr^ not h^ve. 
enough people to. govern the country, fhey.us^.a sysjcem 
of indirect' rule. They let tiie lower' Indian chiefs.ke^p • 
their power s*o long as .they {iid What' the jSpanish' want^V >; , 
This is the, way the' ^ . governed iblieir; * '7 • - ^ 

through Indian chiefs/ In /this* way the. centralized Aztec ^ 
government. a?:tuai3!y helped the Spsihisii conquer and pontrol.; 
southern Mexica.^ IJi the tribal , , lov^-^ultu^e Chicheme'c ! 
areas of northern. >^xip6'/ ^settlement was, ver? slow ^./^^Two'' • ../^^ 
hundred years passed 'before , San Antojiio' was fpimd^ 
Texas. The slow^ settlement "of northerii ^^ siJmiiar T 

in many ways to the settlemeiit €)f the '/At JaiiJ:ic' seaboard f.^ • ^ 
But, to the end of the Colonial /Period/ the nujnber ;p^f ' ? 
Spanish in the area was,^ew\ ; ' ' * 

Eastern ^Woodland Indians ' ^ v - , 




w In contrast to the stt6n(f, centra^f overimien^ th^'/ ^ 
Aztecs, tribes of the Eastern. Wooalaiids xn the ^ni ted States 
did not control large areas.. /'"The first English*^ settiers;:/>^^^ 
only came in contact with smaH tribes, ijar^er ./^ipnpsr , . ^, 
snch as the Iroquois and Cherokee,; live^? J:nland aw^^r from • 
the coast aftd the early English s&ttrleinehts.. • . ./, \ 



The^- English came into .contact witfi many small Indian 
•tribes. They did not meet and conquer a single tribe th-at 
ruied much of 'the lajid and people/. the Aztecs did- in 
l?exico< - ;'- • 

•T^e- largest grpup of Indians east of the Mississippi 
was a league of Indj.an tribes ih New York, the Iroquois 
Confederacy. Ii\ the Confederacy Representatives 6f the 
•several tribes joined together to make some laws. The 
separate 'tribes , however, kept most authoritS^ to maka ' 
their own tribal laws-. At first the Iroquois Confederacy 
was made-up of five, tribes. -Later, others joined,. The 
population of the Con^ed^acy was between 10 and 17 ' ' 
thousand. This is 'in marked contrast to the Mexican I 
population .of cQjout 15 million. 



Indicin 



-.The Iroquois were at first friendly with the English 
settlers. Eventually they realized their land and hunting 
grounds -would- continue to ,be lost tb-'English settlement. 
But then it was tqb . late • for them to resist. The white men 
were too numerous amd had too" high- a level of technology / 

In. general,. Indian political institutions had little ■ 
influence on the'iJnite'd States. 
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Spanish and gngllsh Political Institutioas 
■ at Tire of First. Settiesent ^ 



Section Organizer - . 

' • • 

There were some sss^ijor differences jln SpaMsh and 
' English 'rtolitical institutions at time of * settlecient^ In 
representative assembly and law making, the 'Spanish cartes 
had become weak while the English Parliament had become 
strongi . in prestige of" army officer^, the Spanish officer 
was higniy regarded while the Eng2ds6 did not have a large- 
army class. In tblerance of religious differences, Spain 
tried to make everyoody conform while 'snglafid t>ermitted 



people of different religious beliefs to colonize the New 
World's© -long as they remained loyal to the -king, Spanis: 
political institutions tried- to enforce unity while in ' 
.England there was more 'diversity, . 
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Spaiiish and Englisli Political Institutions at tfae 

\ Tiae of First Settlement ' 

' 'powerf i?Sp^;fi2 "^"^ ^^^^ had experience as colonial 
• -^^t^f • J^! ^^"^ °^ contact with the New World. Both 
countries had to invent ---ays of governing 'their new 

S^iJ'^r; invejations., like governments, as 

2d e^erLnce!' ^"^^"^--^ ^-ed on previous knowledge 

• Spain, which had recently become a single country, had 
a king, who "was very poyerful. An advisory body, the LrtT^T 
• nad no r^wer and little influence on the king/ m the oast 
: some members of ^Yie^oovtes had been elected by the peooi*, 
fsut .by the time Spain began colonizing the New \'orld kll ' 

^^^^ appointed by the king. The king did not 
^ant any challenge to nis authority so he did not permit a ~ 
oovzes to be established in the Spanish colonies. *" ' ' . 

^ ■ K ^ England had beeh a single country for about 500 years 
befor.e it colonized the New World. It also had- a king, 
xhe King of England was becoming less powerful than in the 
past. The House of Commons was a representative assemJbly . 
It was the lower house of Parliament. It "was becoming mor^ 
powerful. Commoners were elected -to represent the people.' 
By the time English settlement in the New World began, the 
. ^ Commoners were rfeady to fight with the king over the 
authority to tax the people. ' ' 

■ in thi? way Englishmen who came to settle in the 
colonies brought with^them the idea that it was the right 
of the people, rather than the king, to set taxes and make 
.laws The Spanish colonist? did not think of claiming -these ' 
rights. This was one of ERe most important differences in 
ideasfof political institutions that the English and 
Spanish brought to the New World. 

1 A difference between the Spanish and English 

had to do with fighting and conqdfest. The Spanish had been. 
♦ at. war for .centuries and had developed a large group of " 
professional .soldiers called knights. These knights felt ' 
, superior to the people who had not fought in the wars 

It was not until 1492 that the last of the' Moorish kingdoms 
m Spam—Granada— fell to. the Spanish.* "Many unemployed 
soldiers we2;e willing' and 'eager to go* to the New World * 
which had .>ust been discovered,bv -Columbus . These soldiers 
who came to the New Worl<f were'^^dSlled conquietadove , which' 
means conqiaerors ; They became a symbol ^of Spanish power 
and had gre^t prestige. 
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In England, the century before colonization was mainlv 
one of peace. England had not fought any big wars and 
soldiers did not have great prestige. 

When the English looked for -a way to -colonize, they did 
not organize expeditions of soldiers, as the Spanish had 
done. They took as their isodel the British East -India 
Company, a trading company. 

. Another differenqe between Spain and England that 
affected -political institutio'hs in the New World was in' 
- religion- In Spain the Inquisition was established as a 
■political-religious institution. Peoole who sDoke out 
agai.nst either the Roman Catholic religion or the Soanish 
government were jailed and sometimes executed. Speaking 
against the king was treated, not" merely ^s disloyalty, but 
also as heresy — being against the "approved religion. The 
Inquisition made -people conform in politics as well- as 
religion. To force people to conform, it allowed little 
^freedom of thought.. Ideas. which helped change other parts 
of Europe were kept away from the Spanish people.' . 

In England reli-gious differences were not 'as severely 
punished, provided people of differejit' belief s said they 
were loyal to the king. People who did not believe in the 
official Anglican re;Ligion were permitted "to come to the 
New World. ,As.a result, religious differences developed in 
the English'colonies. In the Spanish colonies, only >oraan 
Catholics were permitted. In Mexico, the Church and the 
government were not separate as they were in the English 
colonies. 

' These traditi(ins leia to differences in Spanish and 
English traits in the New World. Mexico developed a 
tradition of powerful central gc^remment, while" the English 
. colonies developed a tradition of separate colonial 
governments. ' The Spanish tradition ietd to uniformity- 
doing things in the^same way. The English tradition led 
to diversity— doing things in different ways. 
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Centralization and t^ecentralizations - * • 
Environiaent aad Tradition ' 
\ ^ • 

Section Org^izer, , , , J 

The Spanish conquered an empire, and replaced the 
centralized Aztec government with a centralized Soanisjt 
government. Legally; the king .was the final authority^, 
but the Council of the Indies actually was the laost' 
powerful governmental body. It made laws, saw *that they 
were Qarri^ed out, and served as judges for Mexico and the 
other Spanish colonies. 

' ♦ - • • ' 

The king was represented in Mexico by a viceroy-, whp 
serv^ as governor, and an audienola^ a group that 
advised the- viceroy and reported directly to the king. 
Each .province in Mexico was administered by a acbevnov-- ' 
audiencid. Only the towns had elected .officials* At ail 
other 'levels they were appointed by higher officials. 

In contrast to Mexicp, the" English colonies were 
decentralized. They were politically independent of one 
ano£her. They had been established "as ^t)rivate profit-making 
advei>tures rather than as goyernment efforts, There was no 
central capital for the English -colbnies' "and nd' central 
agency in England to deal with colonial government. 
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Centralization' and Decentralization: Environment 
- and Tr^adition ^ ■• . - 



■Mexico « • • * , T 

When the fejJanish conquered the Aztec exnplre> '^ey took 
. oyei; an existing centralized governmen.t and-replabed it: 
with a centralized government of ^eir own. Because 6£ the 
tradition of -centralized government in Mexico, a small 
. nifeber of Spaniards were able to control a large number of- 
Indians* - ' - 

• This was especially true -in central Mexico but wasinot 
the case ih the' southern part ot the country where «he 
^ayan indians lived. The're was 'no! gold in southern Mexicb ' 
* so the Spaiash simply left .that, part of -the CQuxtry ai<5ne • 
'and did not try to establish Spani6h^ontrol therW for ' 
many years. ■ _ ". .. 

^ <■ ■ . • ' ' ■ 

Hernan. Cortezv .the Spanish leader, had" only .50p • 
soldiers with' bim'when Ije landed .in Mexico in 1519.' He 
enlisted* the .aid of many Indian' tribes who .were enejflies 'o^ 
-^the Azteics, and 'cpnguered the Aztecs in 1521'. The' Spanish ^ 
w6re able to defeat the Aztecs' because of their Indian 
allies and their higher; leVel of technology.- The Spanish 
• had guns, .cannons, armor, horsey ^nd wheeled carts ^iiile 
fhe Azt^cs'had none of these traits^ « 

■ ■■ '• - ... 

The government of Mexico did not represent' the-peopl6 ' 
during' the Colp?vl.al Period. It represented, the kitig. At * 
first, the K^ng ruIfed.^?exiGO through a viceroy, , or go'ver^ior 
^ This was char^ged when the^^Jirst viceroy made too many ' . ' 
decisions tha;t the king .did^iiot- like. " ^ "■ 

••■ • The second type of " colpnial/gb^rnment *in Mexio^ was 
that iOf committee" rule-. The coirariitteVwas made up of a ■ ' -' 
grpup cali'ed. tlie audiendia. ' The viceroy^rved as ' 
president of jxiidienoid and could" not mak-e decisions on' 
his.~own. -This committee form 6f' government d^td,. not work too 
. well because the members quarreled among themser\ 

The king again ■ changed the-' form of government in 
Mexico. ■ He was^ afraid', to appoint just one man to represent 
him*>ecause Spanish, officer^ in the. New Wotld had all too ^ 
often ignored the, laws of the Jcing and took things-into 
their own hands. In 1535 the king, gave' the vicetoy . 
executive powets as governor. But, he ,also kept the 

•- • as an hdvispry body 'to. the viceroy. The viceroy 
did nqt have to- follow the ^dvi.ce' of the" audienoia but he 
knew that they reported directly to the ^ing so he 
considered their advice very carefully. " In addition to ' 
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j^vrsing the viceroy, the ai^idiencia served as a c&Tlrt of 
• appeal • It ruled on the decisions of -lower courts when 
lo57er court' decisions were .appealed. 

/ "7^ The viceroy could not direcilj^ look after the entire 
'.colony of KexxcOf so the cciony was' divided into 

provinces, which are; similar to states. Each prgvince was 
.administered by a gobierno'-audienaia that was responsible " 

to the viceroy-audiencia* in Mexico City. 

The provinces were .further divided into smaller 
admin-is^trative units, calle.d districts. Each province was 
administered by two pther appointed officials') the ^ 
correcidorea s Otxe was responsible fo4r Spanish affairs, 
and t;he other wis "responsible ^or Indian' affairs . They ' 
5l13o suoervised the Indian and Spanish towns in their 
districts'. Thete were no elected officials at the district 
provinc:^, or viceroyalty levels. All were appointed by 
higher officials. ^ y " 

The only place wher^ there' wa^ local self-government. ' 
in Mexico during th'e Colbnial Period, was at the town 
level. The co^.uKidad', qr corporate city, was a strong 
Spanish institution. (3nly the members of the corporation 
could -vote in town elections. In the' earliest days of the 
Colonial Period, ittwas easy to become 'a veainos or 
member of the corporation.' All a person^ had . to do was 
sign the membershp.p register and agree to foiJLow the rules 
of the town 'government. The veainos elected the town 
councii or aabildo.^ ?he oabildo elected the mayor and ' 
approved the appointment of other officials. 

Representative government be gkn and 'ended at the town - 
lev^^ Even here^^-^e corpegidores , who- were appointed 
from' above, ^ had supervisory authority. 

. Many Mexicans were inte^rested only in thq affairs -of 
their lopai town rather than in the affairs of \the province 
or yicerpyalty. They had the? power to elect their town 
officials but not the pro.vince or vj^ceroyalty officials. 

Between the king in Spain, and the viQeroy-^audienQia 
in Mexico City was a very powerful .colonial agency — the 
"Council of the^ Indies V At first it was responsible for 
organizing everything- to "do with her colonies in' the New 
World^ Although it met in Spain, which Was thousands of 
miles -from Mexico; it tried^to legislate, or make the laws; 
for the colony. With the authority .-and approval of the 
king, it made ^aws dealing with administration, justice. 



.taxation, "Police, defense, and boundaries. It named . 
appointees to political and Church' of f ices , acte^d as a 
court of final appeal, censored books for export, and ' 
investigated ^colonial officers .and— their actions. It ^ 
waa^a hard working agency. Its m^^inbers were usually 
quite able ^d conscientious. . It was particularly strong 
during the seventeenth century when the Spanish kings 
were hot strong rulefs. 

' . . . - y ^ 

Despite its good intentions, it did ^not underst^and 
conditions in Mexico. • I.ts^l^ws to improve the country 
and protect the India'^s were oftejj ignored' by officials 
in Mexico. ' - 

Another aspect of centralization was control over 
trade. Spain was no different from other countries. All 
countries at 'that time, including £ng3flfnd, had what was 
known as a mercantilistic policy, '^he idea was to restrict 
trade between the mother country in Europe and the 
colonies so that the colonies would supply raw materials 
and the mother country only manufactured products. The 
colonies were prohibited from manufacturing most goods. 
Raw materials an^d manufactured ^oods were only supposed 
*to be transported in ships of the mother country.^ This 
was to help' support a navy. • ^ * * 

The Ca^a de Contracion was the special branch of the 
Council of the Indies which had 'control of trade. To 
control trade, there was only one legal point of entry in 
Spain, Seville." T^ rigid control of trade discouraged 
industry in. Mexico. Sinde the main-tr*adition there was a 
military rather than a^merchant tradition, there were only 
a few Spcjrtisii who tried to 'get around the regulations. New 
Englanders, in Qpntra^t, made a specialty of violating 
English trade restrictions. ^ - , ~ 

Another centralizing aspect of Spanish 'trade with the 
New World was* the annual^ convoy of ships to and' from Spain. 
The wealth of Spain invited plunder. ^Vhile England was 
supposed to be at peace with Spain in the sixteenth 
century, English privateers were always out to capture 
Spapish ships. _ To protect the outgoirtg ship? from Spain 
and^the returning treasure ships from Mexico, the Spanish 
worJced out a convoy system. This, in turn, discouraged 
free enterprise. But in the- latter part of the eighteenth 
century privateering/ had been outlawed by the British and 
the Spanist\colonies were opened up to trade. This usheired, 
in a new period of prosperity for the Spanish possessions. 

' • •» » 

. "The centralization of government in colonial Mexico is 
shown in Figure 1. 
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United States 



^ The English experience on the Atlantic seaboard was 
quite different from that of the Spanish in Mexico. They 
found no gold^ rich cities, or large nuiribers of far33U.ng 
Indians. They found endless miles of woods that stretched * 
westward, and rich land that fir€t had to be cleared of 
trees for farming. 'And they differed in how they caine and 
what they brought. ^ 




The- colonizing efforts of ^e English in Virginia and 
the otfier colonies' de^fended on private effort. King James I 
granted rights t.o two joint-stock companies toytJ^^alop ' 
lands in the New World. The money was put up by stQckhblders , 
as in a modern corporation. The stockholders did not have 
experience ±n colonization, and the Virginia effort almost 
failed because of lack of supplies/ a high death rat|,\and 
poor political organization. Only 105 men were left h?ehind 
to settle Jamestown in 1607, an<5by 1608, when the first 
relief ship arrived, only 38 were still alive. The best 
known leader of Virginia colonization is John Sm^th, who 
kepr much of che colony going by his energi;r and skill in 
getting food from the Indians. 

Jamestown started out with a cominittee form of 
government, called a council. The British found that this 
did not work,, because council members spent most of the 
time quarrelling am.opg themselves, about what to do*. • The 
Spanish had had a similar, experience with the 
.The president merely presided over the council;- he. had no 
executive authority. Smith finally got much power in his 
hands^. after] he became president in 1608 because j:he other ^ 
iriembers.of the council had .died or gone back to England. 

In 1609, the London Company that settled Jamestown 
changed its name. to the Virginia Company. The company *al so 
got the power to appoint a chief executive officer, a 
governor. The governor was not responsible -^o th^ king; he 
was i^sponsible, to the board of directors of the cjfompany'. 
The council was also kept, biit it now served as aij advisory 
bodv/to'the governor. The council later became tfte upper 
house of the/legislative body, so the English did not end 
up with a governor-council model that^was found in !4xico. 

As a result of this early experience, all the other 
colonies either started out with or soon got governors. 
For example, John Carver was elected governor of the 
Plymouth Bay " Colony by the Pilgrims before they landed. In - 
the royal colonies, the aovernor was appointed by the king. 
Tn the colonies that ha^oig land owners, called 
proprietors, ' the governor was appointed by the proprietors, 
in the charter colonies, the governor 'was elected by the 
people . ' • 
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By the tizte the HevolOtion* can6 "it 1776'^ tHere 'vere 
eight royal colonies/ three proprietary 'coibnies, and tifo 
charter colonies. But no Ejigli-sh caioay started out. as. a. 
royal colony. The royal colonies 'had- all begun at. first ^ 
as proprietary, as with South Carolina. and Korth Carolina/ 
or charter colcaies un,der joint.-stock compfoieS/. as with 
Vi;:ginia and Massaqhusetts . > * * " 

The English stockholder is not as romanric a figure as. 
a conqueror on horseback/ but that is the" way zhe English 
colonies got started. In 1624 the king revoked the ' - - 
- Virginia Company charter and* made Virginia -t^e firsr royal 
colony. f ' ' ' . 

There were rhirreen ^J^^lish^ colonies , not just one. 
Each colony was a separate and distinct political unit. 
How did this cone about? As -people wanted zo settle or 
get ^laiid m the English >co].onies/ the king .from time zo time 
gave a grant to j/omt stockholder's or to proprietors. .Each 
, started out to make a sepajate settlement. Thus after " 
J2Lmestown was settled/ separate settlements were started 
in^ New England/ m the 'Middle Colonies / and in the Carolinas 
Ea^h colony had its own government* Unlike the king of 
• Spam/ the English king did not set up an administration - 
forgone big territory/ such as- a viceroy alty/ and divide 
tr^t^intp smaller subdivisions. This had very:- important 
resaits later. The thirteen colonies became, thirteen 
separate states. - 

♦"^here was another important difference. The English 
/ king never did set up a centralized English colonial office 
fpr the colonies. 'There was no one administration like 
the Council of Indies was for th^ Spanish colonies. Each 
department of government in England dealt with its matters 
■ in the colonies without vhaving to gb before a central 'board. 
Certain acts of- the coldnial legislatures could be over- 
ruled by the English Privy Council/ but this Privy Council 
' was for England and the colonies/ iKDt just, for the colonies 
alone . * , ' 

Decentralization^ rathdr than centralization, was' 
found in the English doloni^. '^'^nglish pdlonists never had 
one great^capital city to compare with Mexico City; ^ They 
had thirteen capitals / and *mos^ were modest t6wns rather 
than cit^ies. The govetriorl of one colony had^ no t * 
resppnsibility to a governor of another xjolony. And each 
colon^' -de^lt separately wiffih many different government 
departments^ in England^ Compare tliis decentralized English 
arrangement/ shown in Figure 2, with the centra^^ized Spctriish 
arrahgernent 'shown in Figure 1% Decentralization is due/ 
more than anything else/ to- the founc^ing .of separate \ 
• di-stincft colonies. 
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Representatidn ; The Road to Aaferican Independe^.ce ' 



Section Orgaaize^ 



one o^ the most striking differences between the methads 
of government of Colonial Mexico and that of the. Eng'^sh - -" 
colonies was in repr-esentaiiiop. Except at- the town- level, - 
the people of Mexico had no oowef to elect officials or 
make, laws . . " ' 

" In- contrast, .the people in each.Epalish colony elecf^d 
^a colonial assembly with the oower to mak^ laws. One of 
tne^nost important rights qlaimed by the colonial asiembli-s • 
was the power to tax. 

Representative government was also practiced -at -the 
town and local level in the English colonies. ' Representative' 
govemnjent is a means by which people elect a few" of their * - • 
number to make laws for them. The^ lawmakers represent- the '- J- 
people. The tradition of representative town government - 
in tne English colonies Was no stronger than -ih -the towns 
of Colonial Mexito. The unit of government vari-ed .^ona ' - ■ 
the colonies. In New England, the northern English --colopiei' 
the town became the unit of local government; In the .'' ' ■. 
southern English colonies, the county was the., typical unit 
uDf local governmeiife^.-- 

# • • 

English colonists were in^;erested in the -affairs of ' ' - 
the colony, nol? just of their local town or county. The - 
local governmental unit was the unit for elected 
representatives to the colonial legislature. 

By the end of the Colonial Period colonists' who had 
^been born m the colonies developed the feeling that the<^ 
were more attached to tiie. lanS'-bf their birth thin they 
were to the mother country in Europe. Spaniards who Vere " 
born in M^ico were ki^own as Cveoles while Spania'rds who 
came fton Spain were known as Gaohuvinee. As colonists 
m Mexic^ knd the United States became more loyal to the 
New World t-ather than to their mother countries' in 
.Europe, the time became ripe for independence. 
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' Ai^-ihe dipe of coiciiizat^ion, r^presen^a-tion of.t±ie 
people' in .?^^rli'air:^2i£ was iiioreasing in ExigJtand. This was 
■ very .di^xerefft'/frpis Spain' where the iast^' bit of- * ' 
, r^jjyesentatiye . ctovarsaent -had died ove*3f a hundi^ed years 
ealriier*/; th^ 'SnalisK''settil"ers. broucht with tnen an' 
aw2irehdS5 of* \the .^rowing power of an-electecL Souse of 
Cokcsons* 'Spanish; -s^tti-er^ Brought ah .awareness of the 
growing power "of the kij^g. ' * • , 

..^^ne farst ^elected 6blDnia'i";.3Sseinbl^ was 'established ' 
'in'^^rgznia/in i6r9,' At: that >J:iiiie , the colony /was still 
under the ocTntroi of the Virginia Coinpany- The' Virginia 
assernhiy/cbiisisted of 22 elected burgesses or. representa- 
tives, two frOii:^ 'earh settl^nient'. 1^: eLso con^i&ted of 
.couj^iiors appointed by the go\^ernor and, approve by' the 
direiitor-s*'of ' the company ^ as well, as the governor, who 
iias appointed- by .the directors. In tine, the , burgesses 
split. off i^to .a separate house, and claiined the power 
.of taxation 'in the- colony' similar to trjat. of the House of 
.ConE5pns-xn Pajliainent. ,.Th^ General .Assenibly thus came to 
.cbnsi'S t ,of "twQ houses: a lower house, the House of 
Sxirgesses, elected by th.e, people; ahd an upper house, 
appointed* by. the gov^nor which had ad.visory as well as 
legislative^. fiinctions. At first, mosr.of the power was 
in the- hands of the gov-ernor and his council, bt^t in "time, 
jBOSt'of the legislative , .or iawmaking power was claiiDed 
bj^ the elected lower house.. In 1624; the charter o-f the 
Virginia Company was -revoked and Virgini'a^ became a*roykl' 
colony.. The cofonlal arssemSly, however, remained part of- 
the colonial government'. ' ' > . 

In Massachusetts Bay/ a simi,iar two-house l^.^isiaturfe , 
called the Gerie*ral Court, came into being. In the early ^ 
days ,^ only the twelve stockh'olders of the company «)u3.d 
vote 'and they. Xept aU of . ti>e f>dwerr to therdsel^^es. 

In 1644, the lower -House of Detouties con.sisted of • 
two elected member^ from each town^-/ and an elected upper. 
House of {assistants^. These elected assistants, few J.n'. 
number, had replaced the twelve origiftal stpckhdlders , - 
lajid were elected from the entire colony, as( was^^tKe 



governor* The^^^neft^who were elected were usually wealthy, • 
had great prestige, and were re-elected year after year 
' foci life J - • . 

The House of Deputres elected their own presiding 
officer, *or speaker while the governor Presided qver the « 
House of Assistants. The General- Court 'was pK>deled very 
/ much after the English Parliament. 

' Representative assemblies from Georgia t^ New Hampshire 
provided English settlers an opporl^ity to piTactice self- ^ 
government. By £!he time the English colonies proclaimed • 
independence in i776/.ail colonies had had expesfience in- g 
electing their own officials and in making their own laws. J 

« 

There was alsp a close tie berween local and colonial- 
wide government in the English coipnies.^ The people 
elected not only their. local offioials, but the officials, 
of the entire colony as well. • ' ' . 

.There were X^^o main types ox Ipcai governments, the ^ 
town in New' England and. the county 'iij the South. The New,^ 
England town' had many similarities with the Mexican town. 
' Both had been transplanted' from- Europe to the New World. 

*In the southern colonies, where the Anglican Church 
was widely established^ the smallest political unit was ^ 
the , parish. T^e ppiitical boundari^es were the same as ^ 
th^ Church boundaries. Elected planters sej^ved'on ^e 
vestry, or governing body. They had the p(?f?er .to tax for 
-the suppcJ^t of the Church, dare of the poor, and education • 
of the young* - - ' ^ % ' ' • 

The counties were composed of several parishes,, of 
would be the s$me terrJ.t:ory as on^ large parish. A number 
of . justices^ of * the peace , who ;we;re appointed by the 
governor^ made/ executed, aijd enforced the laws. A 
county court was usually held once a-month., at which t;ime 
they administered justice and took care of s6ch masters 
as the assesdtoeht of taxes and the . surveying of roads. 
Orders of the court were carried out by th.e sheriff.' 
Othet county officials included the^^rveyer, constable r , 
and coronejr; "Sessions were held at the county seat, 
usually no more* than^a courthouse at a 
. crossroads . ' 



convenient 



. Every two y^ars, electipns from comity werfe us-ually ^ 
held for the, colonial legislatu^: Property tests were 
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universale but usually so low that even sinali farraers could 
vote* While the large planter xlass,. was always, outnuinbered 
by spall fetnaers, the political ais well as social tone was 
set by the planter class. They were the ones ;aost often 
elected to state and locial positions* 

* Most of the people who settled at first in New Sngl^hd' ■ 
came from English towns • They also caiae as organized 
congregations that elected their own ministers and managed 
tl^eir own Church affairs. It was, therefore / natural that 
they would settle close together in a /town, rather than 
scatter out- over the country as did southern settlers, • 
Regular Churches ^and schooling was' maintained by town 
rather, than country settlement* ' * - 

In some ways, the New England town was similar to the 
town in Mexico. Both v^ere governed by elected officials'. 
All of the citizens of the town had the right to vote. 
Levying of taxes, distribution of land, establishment of 
schools, and passing of local ordinances were all matters 
that came before the ^own meetings. Elected selectmen 
carried on .the duties of the town between meetings. 

As towns grew in size, it biecame impractical for f 
everyone to vot^ for every decision. < Many of the jiuties 
which had- beeir^andled in 'the town meeting were transferred 
to selectmen actiflg as the town council (in Mexico, cabildo),. 

In one important way the New Englaiiid town was 
different from the Mexican town. The NeV .England town 
meeting continued' to be convened once each year to selectr^ 
representatives to the colonial legislature.. The combination' 
of town, county, and colonial representative government 
provided English colonies with models which were easily 
adjusted to the needs of self-government when ^he United 
^States became 'independent:. 

\ The basic form of these 'models was outlined in the 
chatter qf the colony. 1 The, charter was a grant which set 
forth the organization and powers' of the colonial . 
government. When the dolonies became independent, they * 
were already famx^liar with the idea of constituti'ons . So 
suitable were the charters of ^'connectijcut and Riioda, Island, 
whi'ch-had an elected governor as- well as ai el^cted^ 
legislature,* th^t jonly minor amendments we ce necessary. 



English colonists also wer^^ permi :ted 



experience in the administration of their colonial 



to attain more 



govemaents. In Mexico, all high positions were filled by 
nen who had been born in Spain. They wejre sent to the 
colonies ^ rule the Spanish colonists because the Icing 
thought he^ could trust them more than he could Sjfeniards " 
born* in ^e colonies. The Spaniards born in Spain were 
called 7:tahupiKesj whereas the Mexican^-born Spanish were 
JcAown 3iS^CreoZ^s. Because 7recles were not'. permitted to 
serve in positions of leadership, they became disinterestred 
m politics and in the affairs of government. They- felt 
that it was something that: did not concern them. When 
independence came to Mexico, most Creole's lacked experience 
in piiblic administration which would have been helpful to 
the .success of the new government. Afrer independence^ 
:^aa>upiyze3 were ordered out of the counrr^^. Mexico thus - 
lost many of the people whc^ were skilled in government and 
business. 

\ > < 

In the English ccionies, most of the 'high officials 
v^re born in England. 3ur colonials, men born in the 
colonies/ could rise to the, highest offices in the counrry. 
In 1691, the king appointed a New^ England man. Sir Edmund^ 
Phips, as 'governor- of I^lassachusetts under the nev royal 
charter. Thomas Hutchinson, 'born rn -&>ston in 1711, was 
the last royal governor of Massachusetts. Tne charter 
colonies, Connecticut and Rhocie Island,, elected their 
governor from the citizens of .the colony. Benjamin 
Franklin served as postmaster gene2;al of the colonies. 
Colonials were freauently' Appointed as Heputies to carry, 
'on thp work in'^^t^e colonies Vhile the actual office 
holder stayed in England. In these ways, Americans learned 
much of the practical experience of government. 

-•When the movement for independent came, it was 
natural for people born in the colonies to feel more • 
American than- more recent ^arrivals from England. .On the 
other hand, native born Englishmen,, such as Thonfas Paine, 
were fox American independence. When the break came,* 
there were many American-born 'English who remained loyal 
to England. » It* was not until after a year of fighting 
that the <:olonies finally moved to become independent in ) . 
1776. Loyalists , people who supported England in th^ 
United States, lost lands and prpperty, just as did * 
Gachupines had in Mexico. * * . * • 
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Social Class and Revolution in Mexico 
an4 the Pnited States" 



Section Organizer ... 
> 1 i 

The political institutions of a culture are influenced 
by the distribution of wealth and the division of a , • 
population into social classes, , In Mexico/ there had 
develop^ during the Colonial Period three privileged 
classes — large landowner^ Church, and arniy* .At first, they 
opposed revolution in Mexico. Then, in 1821, they 
supports revolution as a means to preseirve their 
pri-jjj. leges. Independence came to Mexico as a reaction of 
these groups to the efforts o.f the Indians and mestizos 
to get -land, ^ • 

In the United States, property was irore widely 
distributed. People of all classes were patriots who 
wanted independence, Toties whd were loyal to ttfe .king,/ 
and others who were indifferent. Independence came to 
the United States primarily as a political, rather than 
social class-^ revolution. 
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^Social 'Class and Revolution in Mexico 



KexTco 



. ^ During the early years of the nineteenth century, 
Kexico prospered. Then a series of events took place 
^which-^estroyed the stability, of the government. ^ , - 

Charles IV was forced to give ^p the throne^ France 
invaded -Spain, aiid Napoleon attempted to place fiis brother 
ph the Spanish throne. Here was an issue that the "American 
colonists did not have to face — the question of a legaX 
government. , . 

^ The Revolution in Mexico was a class struggle — the ' 
rich against the poor. The Indians and who were 

poor and landless had little to lose and much to gai^n from 
a revolution. The first to lead them in battle was' ^ 
Father Hidalgo, a^ . • priest. He and his follpw^s 
wanted freedom from Spain and land ^or the people. Hidalgo 
was betrayed, captured,, and shot. Another priest, Morelos^ 
took his place and was ^Iso captured and shot. Thasv the i 
landless. class, th^ Indians and , were defeated- b\ 

the wealthy landowners, the Spanish and - . : 

When Independence finally came in. 1821, it wcte not won/ 
by the poor landless class. It was won by 'the " . who/ 
wanted to maintain their wealth, privileges, and ppwer^ 
^he revolted because it appealed that the governm^t 

of Spain was about to be overthrown. This would ineai) that 
the Constitution of 1812 would be reinstated and the 
would Ipse their .wealth, privileges , and power. They . 
believed that independence would protect their position. 



United StaCtes 



When the ^United States had obtained its independence, 
it began with a stable government. This was not the case 
in Mexico. The government of Mexico was overthrown matrty 
tim^s during the nineteenth ceritury. This instability 
resulted .-largely fcfecause the independence moveme^ in 

1^ Mexico was split akong economic and social class lii^es. 

^The issue of clas""s an^ privileges in Mexican society was i 
not settled in 1821; it was merely ppstpoped. 
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stable .»Polit-i.<:al Development -in .the. United States 



Section Organizer * * • ^ ■ ■ '. ' 

■ Except; for the Civil War-, political changes in the 

United States have taken place in an orderly fashion. f 
^T^ie Constitution of 1787 was ratified, or- aporoved, by 
.the various states. A Sill of Rights was added to the 

Constitution in the form of the first Ten Amendments. 

Amendments XiX, XIV, and XV were passed to protect the 

rights of the peopl'e. 

More important than formal amendment of the 
Constitution has bgen amendment by interpretation of the 
courts . "In. this_way the Constitution meets changing 
conditions. Much c% American political stability reflects 
the fact that the Mekls of the .Anerican Revoluti6n were 
the modefrate ideals 'of the Glorious Revolution of 16'89". 
These ideals, included legislative supremacy and the rights 
of ^property. ^ ^ 

■ l: ' ' " ' . • - 




^stable Political Developi nent in the United* States ' 

: — ■ '"N . — r— ■ 

.Hext to England/ the United States hai 'the oldest - 
goveriiment in the world. Political d^elopment.. has been 
stable. This has resulted as much from ah attitude- toward 
government as well, as the practical -organization of . ' 
government., ->What'T^*as -this attituide toward government? . 



England Iwent through a revolutionary' period ■ in the 
seventeenth- century. It ended .■an th^ Glorious Revolution 
of 1689. Parliament got rid- of James JI and brought in ' 
William of Orange as king. From, that time fopvard an- - 
elected legislative body would have supreme oower. The" 
ideas of the Glorious Revolution were explained by an ' ' 
English writer, John Lpcke. He gave -a justification for 
revolution in his Treatise on Civil Government . Some of 
his. ideas were: stable government is necessary to protect 
the property and happiness ^f man; governments depend on a 
contract made by the people among themselves; -and - 
governments can be abolished and a new one 'set up if they 
violate their contract with the people. .Other ideas were 
that the^ powers of government should- be separated into 
legislative, executive, and judicial 'functions so.' tnat 
no one man would have too much power. ' ,'. 

The American revolutionaries Vsed As their model the 
Glorious Revolution of 16ff9. They did not set out ta 
destroy the old, order. They set out only to, end British 
control. They kept the British common -law- and the British 
' legislative systejji^—^hey kept the attitude that rule 
should be .based pn ma jori^^jj. election, of representatives, 
not military force. And they believed in writing up the' 
agreement among people to have a government in the form of 
a contract, or constitution. 

• * 

The Americans fought the Revolutionary ^ar mainly "as 
.^n informal alliance; Each state was equally, represented 
in -the war .Congress , the Second Continental Congress-, 

.which met in 1776. From the beginning, the Americans I 
knew- they would^have to invent 'a new kind of government. . i 
They had to have a national government to take care '-of 
international and other matters of national coAcern.. 
Thei:e were thirteen separa±e states, some very large, like 

• Virginia, and 'some very small, like Rhode island.' 
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* 1^- ? first cbnSiitution of the United States was the 
' T u i®^ °^ Confederation. It went into effect in 1781. 
It had a national congress in which the states were 
equally represe;ited. il>t did not have an elected ^president 
or national judges. The national govemjnent under the 

^^^^•l-®^- i^?.^ major national powers — war^. peace, 

international relations— but it""haa no machinery of 
government. It had to depend on t^e- state governments for 
the allocation of ftinds and the enforcement of national" 
laws. -,■ . . 



Trii-ngs dia not^seem to'go. so well, according to some 
leaders The national gpverj«n&nt could not collect taxes 
and could not regulate trade and "business amo^g the states. 

■ nK-n ! Congress authorized delegates to meet in 
Philadelphia to amend the Art»icles. The delegates decided 

-to^write a new constitution. ^The Constitution went into 
.\e..ect when ratified or approved by nine states. Eventually 
all th_irteen states ratifi^ the Constitution and joined the 
new Union. 

# 

The government under this constitution has been called 
a federal government. A federal government is based on. a 
sharing of powers between different governments. There is 
one national government. It has Dowex over the whole ^ 
country. uftder the. Articles , the* national Congress had to 
asK the states to supply their share of money" for the 
national goverAmeQt. Under the^ Constituti6n , 'the national 
Congress has the authority to tlx the people of tfie country. 
It has i-ts- own tax. collection service. 1 

/ ' ' ' ' * ' 

Thp^^tates are part the federal system, but are not 
part of the national government. Each state has its own 
separate government. . It has, powers which the national 
government does- no£\have. The -states • are important ijwthe 
federal system of the United St^ates of America because they 
were once mdepejiddnt colonies and states. ' . 

the^United States wanted' the new 
Constitution of 1787. The people, whd wanted a stronger 
national government tooJc the name "Federalists." Later ' ' 
"p"^°K?^'^ not A^ant such 4 strong gove.rnment took the^,. 
.name Republicans." lihis was the , beginning of politi<:al JP 
parties. Although there were differences of opinioh about/' 

■ government, Americans -followed the . ruhe of. the maioritv ' ' 
until the Civil War. ^ • . "* ^ 
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Abraham Lincoln was elected President in i860'. 'He did 
not start out to set the 'slaves free. He wanted -to limit • 
growth*of slavery. But Sduth Carblina and some 
othfer states refused to accept the rule of law.' They. ' - 
refused* to accept the results of the election and tried to' 
secede from the, Union. . Lincoln did not -believe that a ■ - 
^ state could secede. He 'was willing to use force -to keen • 
N the states the Union. The- southern slave states forined 
a government calded the Confederate States of Aiierica. 
They fought the .government of the United States fo3 four ' 
year.s from 1861 to 1865. The South lost the war and their 
economy was in ruins. The South was forced to accept £hree 

slaves, the XIV put the 
5f,"^ states under "the national Bill of Rights, >and 
the XV gave Negroes the right to vote. The Civil Wat 
changed th^e United States from a free association of states 
to a jjational union. The - form of state governments were 
kep^, but there was no longer any doubt as to the maiir TX)wer 
in the United States. i-t was the national government. ' 

the Civil War, bi.g business expanded greatly in 
the United States under the protection of thV national an^ 
stat^ governments. During this same time period, big 
.business was •also expanding iA Mexico, under the direction 
;of President Diaz-. Itost -of thi^ expansion 'in Mexico was a • 
result of foreign investments wjiich were encouraged by Diaz. 

A reaction to this trend in Mexico and the United 
States occurredMuring the lasOs j^en Roosevelt and 
Ca.rdenas were- Presidents of their respective countries 
These President.-i were concerned with the needs of the 
people and many social reforms took place in both countries 
during their terms ip office. The world depression of the 
1930s created' a demand for -social services and cqntributed 
tp. the changes in the political institutions of Mexico and 
the United States. 

* 

Except for the Civil War, there has never been any 
^ ^^^^^^"9^ to the rule of law in the United Staies! 

Elected governors and presidents have served 'their terms 

' i * • . i 

Pr-*.-^ J^^r threats tb the l^ives of -United States' 

Presidents, however. Assassins have taken the lives of 
P^ri-^^"!^ Lincoln, .Garfield, McKinley, and Kennedy, and 
Presidents Jackson, Theodora »Rooseve it , Franklin D il 
Roosevelt,., and Truman have been the target of attempted 
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assas,si2i^tio|is. . -These acts ^ appear to' be the work of . • 
mentally ill individuals rather tham tor^^ized tx>iiticaL'^ 
* movements. - • - " • 



To maintain political slbability it is Always necessary 
to be committed^Jbo' the rul^of law» 
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Instability, Reforn, Reaction, and Revoltttion in Kejfico 



Section Organizer 



For a hundred years ^fter Independence, the political 
institutions of Xexico continued to be very unstable. 
Lawlessness, foreign wars, civil war, and foreign" 
interference created probleicig. for the country for almost 
-fifty years. Constitutional reform under President 
Juarez was cut short by his death, h long pence of . 
stability and peace cace with the dictatorshiii of Porfirio 
Di^z. -But it did not iiaprove rhe liv^s of the people. In 

-1910, the >lexican Revolution began. It burst over" the 
country like the waters of a dam — violenr cind destructive. 
The social objectives of Independence, delayed a hundred 
years, were written into the Constitution of 1917* This 
qpnstitution is a platform of social action designed to 

^improve the lives of the people. But it w-as not u/itil the 
1930s that the Revolution was stabdlized and many improve- 
ments were' actually made. 
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' . Instability, Recom^ Reaction and Revolatipn in Mexico 

For • over 10& years, b-etveeji 1821 and 1930, the 
. ' .politijcal institutions of ^xicp were unstable^ • 

T \ 'Eetwi^en" IB^l and 1853 the gcvernnelftr TSXi^i^' changed ~ 

. * . . ;sany tines. ' Iturfaide declared hisiself ^ Snperor of Mexico in 
^- 1821. He niade nany rrlsrak^s, ccnmitted nany Violent deeds, 
ainq even dissolved t:he congress. In 1324 he was captured 
' ./ . . and executed^ , ' ^ ' 

\ A federal republic, iDodeled after^rhat of the United 

/ ' States, vas th^n adopted • A ;federal constitution was 

- written which croved bad for Mexico. There was no tradition 
of self-govemr^ent at- ^he srate level. The state go%^rhors 
often acted Independenrly cf the 'federal '-government. The 
-people were deeply divided over^ the privileges of the 
, ' church, the ownership of land, and the authority of the 
' ' army. 5t that ture. the annj' had the power to settle 

/ disagree^nts in the .government. The government' was over- » 
thrown s'ever-^1' tlr-ps while people with different beliefs 
.* ' struggled' &5r power, during this period of instability,^, 
^ only one (jonstitutionally elected President served his tenru 

■* ' ' ' * 

•The ,irost important person of this long period was . 
S^ta krtx^a, whQ >*as President o'f . Kexicp_six different 
. ' times. , It wafe during his term' o-f office that he, lost ali* 

of. northern Mexico, to the United Stated -T^exas and tfee 
so^zthwest- were I65t by war and rtesilla wai' sdid/to the 
ITnited^ States-. -Many .people believe that: Saat a Anna and 
* , other leaders., during' th;at .period used tneir high offices , 

for their own personal j>leaSt^r,e and profit rather than ' , 
. for t^he good of the cou3itry> ; .Often they, were supported 
' by the people who wanted t<> hoXd on to their^old privileges. 

One of the/SKiist .fac^tis ; q€' ali Mexican ^^residents , ; 
Seni to Juare.z;-; led i^^xico twic^e between 1^57 an4 1672. 
Juarez Was-^a-fullrblooded' Indian w a 1-awyer 

before he .assumed- the, Sresidency^. ./ lie ,tried to establish * 
• * the ^ule of l^w; and is to !<exico what Lincoln is-'tp the ^ 
United Stated. _ . . ' • - * 

■in 1855 vSanta !Aana was" ousted 'f rota* of f ice \and a new' 
constitution was- written in.i^St.'. This constitution^" as • 
w.ith previous -constitutions',^^ prohibited the Church from 
ownir^g property and limited the power of the' atrny, E^ido • 
l-and6^ wfti-fcl^'belonged ^tq groups of Indians/ were divided' 
- . up» because, the govetnn^nt. thought that private ownership ^ 
would. help the economy,/ 
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The Church -did zlcz, accept the reforr^, and civil war 
broke out. Unlike the previous period, however, Juarez • 
kept up a govemnsnt under the Constitution of 1857 which 
ciained to be the legal covei-nrsent. >rnen Juarez and his 
followers were winning zhe civil war, the conservatives 

who fought against 4;ijr. /: :rc.-jgr T i r, the rxanch^ — They narr . ed 

Maximilian as Erperor of Mexico and he served in this 
office from 1864* until 1867. He' thought rhat the Kexicans 
really wanted hin'rp be their Emperor and he followed ^ 
many of the policies of Juare^, which angered the 
coi^servatives • Zlaximilian refused to lea^^ 'the countri^ 
vhen rhe French solaiei's leftv and he was captured and 
shot. Juarez came back zo power and was President until 
his death m IS'^Z. He strucgled rich'rily^ bring law 
and order to Mexico. 

Afzer Jjarei' deach, cr.e conservatives again controlled 
rhe government. The arry, tr.e Chjirrh, ar.d the big land- 
holders regained theur newer. The land whicn had been 
taken away from tne Chjrch and the In^iian villages cjrmg 
Juarez' Presidenc\', ended \ic m the hands of wealthy men> 
whQ sold it to others who were wealthy. 3y the r%me the 
Revolution cairie m 1910 nost of Mexico's people were 
landless. 

In IS'^o PorfiriD Diaz became Presid^t of Mexiec 
He was re-elected several times and held x>f rice until the 
Revolution of 1910. He did not permit people to disagree 
with his policies and used his r-urales , a paid group c"f 
nsen, who beat up or killed those who opposed him. 

Diaz increased the economic development of Mexico by 
bringing in foreign investors but he ignored the social 
needs of the people. Only the foreigners and wealthy 
'x'texican businessmen benefitted from his policies. During 
^ the same period, business, rather than the working man, 
was prospering in the United States, as well ks in Mexico. 
The United States courts were supporting industry rather 
than the labor unions. 

In 1910, almost 89 years after Independence, the , 
i'Sexican Revolution broke out. It began with the Claim of 

j^o re-electi«n" by Francisco Madero, the son of a large 
landowning family. 

" Maderb's belief that Presidents should not be re-elected 
attracted followers from throughout the country. Many of 
th6m becaiue important leaders in Mexico. Among them were 
Alyaro Obregon in the state of Sonora, . Pancho Villa in 
.dfiihuahua, and Venustiano Carranza in CoaJiuila. Emiliano 
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Zapata in Korelcs s-ccr. :icined the Hevcljcion fay burning 
nc.::iertza.^ and giving lar^d -&o his Indian followers- The 
federal arrr/ under' Diaz was unahle to step the rebellion. 
Kader'jD was eiecreS President in 15ii and Diaz left the 
count'r%' m exile. ' 

The Revcluuicn^ as with the war or independence 100 
years earlier, included people with rany different beliefs. 
There wer:e adventurers who wantfed Ic^t, politicians who' 
wanted power, and peasants who waitted land. These people 
harried one another and Presidenr Madero wa$ killed* by* the 
followers of Vicrorianc Huerra vhc took over the country 
only to be driven into exile as Z'l^z had been. 

Carranza Lecane President ac.d had "^-^t.zt.c Villa and 
Zapata billed during a struggle fsr power • He w-as replaced 
by Cbregon followed by Calles. ?bregon was assassinated 
m 1928. liius-^ of tne leaders of the revolution r:er 
violent death by rurder. 

The Presidents were driven frcr office and killed but 
the Revolution was achieved. The Consti tuition of 1917 kept 
the federal forr of governrent, but its r.ost remarkable 
achievements were the articles dealing with labor and land 
reforrr. The Constitution called for large to be 

divided up and given to th^ landless peasants. Mexido had 
apparently achieved political stability. ^.*But the control 
of the country by Calles was too ruch like the old days of 
peace under Diaz. 

In the early 1920 's under the Presidency of Obregon, 
an atteiBpt was rade to stairfe the social reform promised in 
the Constitution of 1917. Cbregon tried to begin a program 
of free public education ► Ke encouraged labor to organize 
into unions, and he attempted to divide up^"the 
and give it to the people. 

Calles, who became President after Obre^on, continued 
distributing land to the poor, built highways, started 
irrigation projects, and established a national bank. But 
all of his efforts- were not for the ^benefit of Mexico. 
Many of his decisions were rade to increase his own wealth 
and power and history books do not speak well -of him. 

Larzaro Cardenas," who served as President from r934- 
i940, accelerated the-^istributicn of land to the poor and 
nationalized many industries. To nationalize means that 
*the *governirent takes oVer industries or businesses that 
were privately owned. The property of foreign i^ivestors,' ' 
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incliiding United States citizens who controlled- the oi%V:J 
industzry/ were expropriated- This rjeans thar'they h^^^rf"" 
the rights to the oil indiistry taJcen^-^'away frcxs then by 
the Mexican 'government ♦ ' ' [ 

At the satae' tiise that Mexi'co was ' speeding up its social 
changes, the United States was going through somewhat 
siniilar changes through the New Efeal. Both Mexico an^ the 
United States owe much of their niost advanced social'^and 
economic legislation to this period. ^ 

Since the 1920* s^ jSexico has enjo'^d a s^^fe»?e government 
pQlitlcal changes now take plac^ through t&'^Qj procedures 
established in the Constitution rather than by revolt or 
civil war. For the past 50 years the an?y', whidh played 
such a large role in the unstable period, has i?een 
relatively*unimportant. The supreicecy of- -the civil 
goveriuTient has been established in Mexico. 
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The Contenporaary Political^ Heritage : 
! United States and Kexico 



Section Organizer 

The present day g^Vemiaen^ts of the United Spates and 
Kexico are both federal, ' constitutional republics with 
elected presidents for linited terms of office. In both 
countries there is a three-way division of executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers. There are political 
parties in both countries. 

The similarities are not as * icrportant as the . 
differences^ In the United States, the federal systein 
is more a reality than in Mexico^ For many years/ state 
governments in Mexico have been under the national 
government. In Mexico, the powers of the president are 
so grea^ that he might be regarded as an elected dictator^ 
Thp, legislative branch does not have ecpial power with the 
President. In the United States, the Congress and" the 
judiciary are equal branches of government, although in 
recent years the President has become more inf luehtial in 
legislative as well as executive matters. 

In the United States^ thdre are two' major national 
political parties* Ai: the national levei/ these are 
merely smaller groups joined together to the presidency. 
Mexico is a one-party state in which the Revolution is 
institutionalized in the official party — the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional. As in the United States, 
the military forces no longer play an important role iii 
Mexican politics. 

In^ political-economic action, Mexico appears to be 
more inclined toward socialism whereas the United States 
still inclines toward capitalism. Socialism in Mexico 
means government control, 'ownership, and operation of, 
many industries and services. Capitalism in the United 
States means private control, ownership, and operation 
of industxies ' and services. As a matter of fact, these 
.distinctions become blurred. Both countries contain 
elements of socialism and capitalism. Modern day economics 
tend to be political economies. Government decision is 
highly influential in both countries. 
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''^ TRg CQ!<T£HPORARY PCtLITICAL HERITAGE: 
UaiTSD STATES A1?D KEXICO 



In this concluding section, some geserel- -ees5>arisons 

will be made of political institutions in Kekico and the 
United States • Contrasts » some tiiaes lead to overgeneral- 
izations/ that is^ the differences seem, greater th^n.they 
really are. It is thought/ however/ ' that these contrasts 
will help the reader appreciate how the difference in the 
history of Mexico and the United States is reflected in 
the processes by which the . government is operated. 

Constitution 

liexico and the United States both have federal 
constitutions, Mexico's dates from 1917 and is easily 
amejided. The United States Constitution dates from 
1787 and is very difficult to amend. But the Constitution 
of the United •States is more than the seven articles and 
26 amendments. This results from the fact that the 
"living" or real constitution is much wider in scope than 
in the original constitution.- For 'example, the 
Constitution only gives the power to declare war to the 
Congress. The President is said*" feo be the comgiander-in'- 
chief. -Under one interpz^etation of presidential power, 
. presidents have committed Americans to overseas engagements 
and wars, as in the Vietnam War, The President, the courts/ 
and Congress interpret and ^xpemd the meaning of the 
constitution. ^ 

There is *a majc^^ difference i-n the toxie of the'American 
and ^5exican constitutions. The United States Constitution 
of 1787 was drafted to try to make a stronger national . 
government. It emphasizes i^he organizational aspects of 
^ government • The Mexican Constitution of 1917 came in a 
period of social and economic change as well as political 
chetnge. - Its most important articles are perhaps 27 and 
123* These outline a broad program of farm and labor 
reform. Individual rights are less iir5)ortant thaui the 
fights- of the state. Another part of the Constitution, 
articleyS, says that religious organizations may have *' 
nothing to do with elementary education. Similar 
provisions are not found in the United States Constitution 
of 178-7. These were not major concerns of the American 
people of that time. Today theftational government provides 
much educational assistance to states,* even though the 
word education is riot mentioned in the Constitution., 
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Federal Systen 



The United States federal sysceis is isade up of ,50 state 
govemsents and a national gov,ernz<ent . Kexico's federal 
» systen is nade up of 29 state governnents and a national 
governsient. Thete is also a federal district in each 
coxintry^wxTSire zne capital city is located. ^ 

The federal government of !^exico was nodeied after the 
United States. As jioted before, the provinces of liexico 
were not self-governing units prior co Independence as were 
the English colonies. They were iserely divisions of the 
Mexican administration. 

The President of. the United States, has ^o control over 
a state governor. A state government is not part of the 
national adiain^stration. In I-Sexico, the state governments 
are more closely txed to the national government. A 
combination of powers makes 'it possible for the President 
of Mexico to interfere in state administratiofts in a way 
that is not possible in the United States*' In recent 
years, the state goveamments seem to get less interference 
from the national government. This is taken as a sign 
that the people of Mexico are beginning to make the federal 
system work for them. 



President 

' There is an elected president in both countries. The 
President of Mexico is li'taited to one six-year term 
(remember the revolutionary cry "No re-election! "i; the 
twenty-second amendment to the United States Constitution 
limits the President to two four-year terms. These 
restrictions on tex^a reflect -an attitude- that came after 
the Diaz and Roosevelt regimes — no man should be in office ^ 
term after term. 

The Presidents of Mexico and the United States are both 
head of state and head of government. This means that the' 
President takes care of both the ceremonial functions, as 
does the Queen for England, but also the governmental jobs, 
which in England, are carried out by the Prime Minister, > 

Both offices are very powerful offices, but the 
Mexican President has even greater power in his country 
than the President of the United States- does in this 
country. The President of Mexico has not only broad 
powers of appointment of of ficials and control of finance. 
He also has powe.rs of legislation. The President can 
issue basic rules — reglamento — which have the saipe force 
of a law passed by. Congress. This is the form in which 
much of Mexican law appears. 
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The Kexican President also controls the Partido 
Revoincionario Institucional .(PRI) • Since this lis the.aajor 
party In the Congress^, ii is easy for the President to get- . 
laws pas^^fed £hat he wants • .The President of ifexico has 
soneticie§ been said to h§ve the pove2;s of a ter^x^rary 
dictator . . 



l^olitLcal Parties ' 

Kexico is. a one party st^te^ wi'th an official or 
govefmBent party. It is the Partido Revolxocionario 
Institucional (PRI) . Other parties are perzaittedr but 
no;aination by the PRI is the saiae thing as election. 
Nevertheless, presidential candidates of the PRI tour 
even the ^ack ^sections of the country^ bringing the PRI 
siessage to the vcfee.rs. 

The United States has for years been a tvo party state.. 
The two^major parties , since the Civil War Jfave be^n the 
Deutocratic and Repxiblican Parties* But in the United 
states ( there is np strong national orgaxvi-zation^ . People 
calling themselves Democrats or Repiiblicans can run in a 
local or state party primary. The local and state 
parties iinite every four years to elect a President. The 
President elected by the successful party is regarded as 
the head of party, but he cannot dictate to state or local 
party officials. If a President wishes to run for a 
second term — ajid he usually does — he is usually nominated- 
by his- party V He has every advantage. But he does not 
pick his successor. - - s - ^ ^ 

In Mexico, the PRI not only chooses people for 
appointive positions, but it chooses people for elective 
positions. The President controls the PRI and appoints 
the head of the party's executive committee. Also, the 
'President, after consultation with party officials, 
selects his own successor^ Three sectors are .represented 
m the party — farm^ city worker, and popular. In the 
early 1940 's, the army sector of the party was disbanded. 
The PRI fills an educational, communication, and political 
function not fourtd in' parties in the United States. 

Congress 

'Mexico and the United States both have national 
congresses and 'state legislative bodies. In each country, 
the congress is bi-cameral, made up of two houses. The • 
lower house in Mexico is called the Chamber of Deputies; 
in the United States, House of Representatives. Lower 
house representation is based on population in both 
countries. The upper house in both coimtries is called 
the Senate, with two senators from each state. 
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3ut Congress in Mexico does~not have the importance 
that Congress in the United States. Congress in the 

United States has always been jealpus of the powers of 
the President. It controls legislation. Sometimes when 
the President and Congress are in agreement^ legislation 
will be passea very qui*c3rly~ Iffien the President aiid 
Congress belong to different parties — as during the 
Eisenhower and Nixon administrations — the Congress laay 
not pass legislation desirf^ed by the President. 

In C9ntrast/ tke Congress of Mexico is a weak body. 
It does not meet veVi' often. Congress is dominated by 
the President through the^PRI. On paper, the-Chamber ofV^ 
Deputies is very powferful. It has the power to pass 
the budget and initiate ^^x bills. This was the way that 
the English Parliarrent and the colonial assemblies expanded 
their power. 

But in Mexico it seems that the peopXe have come to 
prefer the tradition of a strong President. The President 
of IfexicO/ 'after all, replaced the office of viceroy. 

Judiciary 

* 

Mfexico and the United States both have an appointed 
supreme court. . The terms of office 'of judges in both ' 
countries are for life. There are district and circuit 
courts in both countries. 

e 

There are two important differences in the judiciary 
in the United States and Mexico. In the United States, 
the jiidici-a^ claimed to be an equal branch of government.' 
Under Chief Justice Marshall/ the Supreme Court set the 
prededent of declaring laws or acts of the President 
unconstitutional. InvMexicO/ the Supreme Court does not 
claim such a right. It only suspends the application of 
the dlaw in the particular case being reviewed. 

The Supreme Court of Mexico has 21 judges and sits in 
four divisions--penal, civil, ^ administrative/ and labor. 
The United States Supreme Coi^rt^has nine judges that sit 
as one court. A decision of the Mexican Supreme 'Court 
does not become bindii^g-^on lower courts until after five 
consecutive decisions on an issue* In the United States, 
a decrsion of the Supreme Court is binding on lower 
courts after- one decision. 
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The army no longer plays the dominant role in Mexico 
that It -once did.. Since 1920, no President has gained 
office through the army. Two army revolts, one in 
1928 and 1938, failed. Today, Mexico spends much less on 
the national budget for defense services than does the 
United States. Whereas almost half of the nationaj. budget 
IS spent on defense in the United States, less thaj 15 ■ 
fr"" ?^"V^.^P^"^ defense in Mexico. - During wdrld War 
II/ the Mexican Army was reorganized along U. S. military 
lines. Today the Mexican Army serves primarily as Li 
internal security force. In contrast to the UnitedTstates , 
the Mexican Army is also active in civic projects, stch as 
reforestation and piablic health services.- " \ 

The Army and the Navy in the United States have lalwavs 
been subject to civil power. Since World War II, thef 
defense forces have enjoyed a much larger share "of ■ thl ■ 
national budget— almost 50%. ServiceVas a peacetime dfficer 
has carried new prestige. Political candidates from V 
Jackson to Eisenhower found: a successful military carekr a 
help rather than a burden. The military has never trild to 
influence political outcomes, although some officers hive 
been outspoken m their .political views. 

Church „ • 

> ■ . • 

For almost the, entii re history of Mexico, the 
institution of the 'church was long dominant in political 
• affairs. It was not until the late 1920s that the 
political infliience of the Church was finally destroyed. ! 
Today, as in the past, the vast majority of Mexicans are 
Roman Catholic and are loyal to thei.r faith. In every div 
politics, however, the Church no longer attempts to \ 
influence political decisions. The role of the Church 
today is more nearly like that of the various religions ' 
bodies m the United States. X.i 

Religion, as an organized institution, stopped' being 
a political force in the' United States long ago. Political 
attitudes are nevertheless still influenced by religious- 
beliefs. However, acts of religious pre-judices are 
usually not encouraged, and religious discrimination is 
unconstitutional . 
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Socialism and Ca^talism 



A Mexico has man government controlled corporations. 
The railways and the petroleum^industries are two 
nationalized industries ♦ Much land in Mexico has been 
nationalized, compensation paid, and distribution maae 
to ejiditavioB , or 'fazrmeirs. Mexico is mcfee inclined to 
use 'government ownership as a solution to economic- i 
political prQbJ.ems than is the United States^ The ' 
tradition, }io»ever, is very old. According /to Spanish law, 
subsoil rigi^ts— Minerals and underground waters~-belonged 
to^ the crowrf/ and did not go with ownership\6l5^the topsoil. 
It, has JDgenr^asy for Mexicans to ei^tend tJils >d:ea to many 
fields of government, so th4t politics and business in- 
Mexico have become closelv/interwoT^pn . 

There are many examples of government corporations in 
the United States. The T^nessee Valley ' Author.ity is one 
of the best known. The T\^ tried to do for the^ -Tennessee 
area what President Cardenas did in ;the Laguna district of 
Purango, Mexico. But on the whole; the United States' 
' approach has been largely directed toward the regulation 
of business rather ^han toward the o^Tiership of business. 

^ ■ . • . . • L ■ 

In time, these distinctions "^do ript .seem so important. 
More important are the protections prpvi^'ed workers , "~ 
consumers, businessmen,, the general economy, andipolitical 
Stability. Thus today both Mexico and the United States 
have things which might be- called socialistic and 
dapitaj.istic. Most modern , economies 4re, in facty * 
political economies. Economics depend! on the govermtjent as 
well as^ production and marketing factors. ' Today, as in 
much of the world, the political economies of Mexico and 
the United States are mixed economies. As in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, government and b^asinessman and 
governmeut and farmer 'are once more partners. in making a 
living and producing taxes to support the government ♦ In 
doing this, they help keep the economy going. 
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Surma 3ry 

. lliis chapter has described the diffusion of Soanish and 
English political institution* to the 'New World. It has 
described the basic . continuity of the Soanish heritage in ^ 
the developnfent of Mexican institutions" and a siinilar 
continuity in English institutions' in the develooment of 

f-?^^?*^ States. Both countries , however, invented nfew 
political traits after Indeperfdence to fit to ' l^e par ticular " 
cultures ana needs of each country. Thus while today there are 
many similarities in the outwird forms of goyemment in the 
two countries, there are many variations in the oolitical 
traits of the two countries. A fundamental oart'of this -trait ' 
variation is the historical difference in attitude- toward 
representative governm^ and democratic institutions' Each 
country, however, has developed the political institutions • 
which are most suitable to its culture and its needs 
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